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by BARBARA GOULD 





ALL THEATRES ARE AIR-CONDITIONED 


COLE PORTER'S 


GC AN-CAN 


virection by ABE BURROWS 


SAM. S. SHUBERT THEATRE W. 44th St. Circle 6-5990 


MAURICE EVANS 


Dist M FOR MURDER 


PLYMOUTH THEATRE W. 45h St. Circe 6 9156 


RODGERS & HAMMERSTEIN’S 


New Musical Comedy 


ME AND JULIET 


MAJESTIC THEATRE W. 44th St. Circle 6-0730 


WALTER P. CHRYSLER, Jr.'s 


(JN EARTH AS IN HEAVEN 


BROADHURST THEATRE W. 44th St. Circle 6-6699 


PICNIC 


i Vew Play by WILLIAM INGE 
sueed by JOSHUA LOGAN 


MUSIC BOX THEATRE W. 45th St. Circle 6-4636 


MARTHA WRIGHT 
GEORGE BRITTON 


IN THE MUSICAL PLAY 


SouTH PACIFIC 


BROADWAY THEATRE B'way at 53rd St. Circle 71-2887 


MENASHA RICHARD 


SKULNIK ~ WHORF 
THE FIFTH SEASON 


CORT THEATRE 48th St. E. of B’way Circle 5-4289 


Yul Brynner in 
Rodgers & Hammerstein’s 


THE KING AND | 


ST. JAMES THEATRE W.44thSt. LAckawanna 4-4664 


Wish YOU WERE HERE 


Musical Comedy by Arthur Kober & Joshua Logan 


Music and Lyrics by Harold Rome 


IMPERIAL THEATRE W. 45th St. COlumbus 5-24/2 


ROSALIND RUSSELL 
WONDERFUL TOWN 


THE NEW MUSICAL COMEDY 
WINTER GARDEN B'way & 50th St. Circ'e 5-4878 





eavesdropping backstage at... 


THE TELEPHONE HOUR 


“It is a pleasure to be associated with The Telephone Hour 


which presents a great variety of music and which has given ‘ 
many young American artists the opportunity to be heard.” 


“Since I had the privilege of opening the Great Artists series on 

The Telephone Hour in April, 1942, each return appearance, on Arde Ke 
this fine program, has given me renewed satisfaction.” 

“For one who tours in many parts of the world, The Telephone 


\ - 
Hour offers me a wonderful opportunity to appear with a fine a. 
orchestra and play to countless Americans who love good music.” 


“I always look forward to my Telephone Hour dates because I \ 
enjoy working with Donald Voorhees, the orchestra and staff, 


and singing for my many friends throughout the country.” Pretagt 


“I’m proud to be included in The Telephone Hour series which 
for so many years has presented the best in music and artists.” 


... heard each Monday Night on [Nn] 13) is RADIO 
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DEAR SIR: 

The unanjmity of the letters in the 
[July] issue would seem to indicate that 
the “Indictment” editorial [June] was an 
ironclad case . . . The long-popular ac- 
cusation that the noncommercial theatres 
fail to do their share of new plays de- 
serves reappraisal. Playhouses with space 
for an experimental program . . . tend to 
produce most new scripts they can find 
possessing any possible merit. Community 
theatres have to earn their living through 
the box office and to sell their product to 
the 


exists 


one-standard audience which today 
The total [of new plays pro- 
duced by them] does not compare un- 
favorably with the new plays ventured 


on Broadway 


JOHN WRAY YOUNG, Director 
The Shreveport Little Theatre 


I was very impressed to read your re- 
cent [editorial] on off-Broadway groups 
I am very glad that our schedule 
seems to be one of promise and excite- 
We are all tired of John Loves 
and friends . . 


ment. 


Mar) 


SCHULTZ, Producer 
University Players 


CHARLES H 


Princeton, New Jersey 


Mr 


to Camino 


George Jean Nathan . referred 
Real 


[full of] “empty and even ridicu- 


[June] as “meaning- 
less,” 
lous symbolism.” How strange then that 
so many of us found Mr. Williams’ play 
Are 
we then mad or are we perhaps pre- 
If only Theatre 


Arts would publish Camino Real so that 


not only beautiful but meaningful. 
tending to be erudite? 


we could have the text before us as Ex- 
hibit A 


AUGUST SAMPSON 


New York City 


.. . Thank you so very much for . 
entering our playwrighting for children 
in the June issue [contest information]. 

We hundreds of 
letters to different colleges and writing 


have sent out 
groups but feel we have received more 
scripts from your notice than from 
any other source 

We appreciate your interest in a field 


that certainly needs developing 


MRS. FRANKLIN H. WAKEFIELD 


Community Children’s Theatre 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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The Cover 


Isabel Bigley and Joan McCracken of the new Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein musical play, Me and Juliet, about which the Messrs. Rodgers 
and Hammerstein write at first hand in “All the Theatre’s a Stage 
on page 28. Color photograph by Erwin Blumenfeld 


The Play 


33 
36 Misalliance by George Bernard Shau 


Rediscovering a Shavian Gem 


Features 


Pie in the Sky, or Peanuts in the Bushes? by Barnard Hewitt 
new blood, New Life, NEW SEASON by John S. Wilson 
Come Back, All is Forgiven by Rosalind Russell 
All the Theatre’s a Stage by Richard Rodgers and 
Oscar Hammerstein II 
Coward Upsets His Apple Cart by Noel Coward 
Taking the Curse off the Classics by Helen Hayes 
Tea with Sean by George Bellak 
Shakespeare Finds a New Stratford by Tyrone Guthrie 
The Drum-Beaters of Broadway by Charles D. Rice 


Foreign Theatre 


66 
69 


Kabuki is Broadway Bound by Faubion Bowers 


Transvestite Gentlemen of Japan by Carl M. Guelzo 


Movies 


72 


The Screen’s Third-Dimensional Roundup by Walter Lowe 


Dance 
74 Sadler's Wells Ballet Returns 


Miscellany 


15 Maude Adams 
64 Theatre Arts Gallery 
85 Summer Change of Pace 


Departments 


4 Calendar 

8 Theatre on the Disc by Sigmund Spaeth 
11 Offstage 

13. Books 
82 Theatre Off-Broadway b» Aimee Scheff 


EpIToRIAL AND ADVERTISING OFFICES 


130 W. 56th St , New York 19, 
208 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill 


1421 E. Main St., Saint Charles, Ill 
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CIRCULATION OFFICE: 


PUBLICATION OFFICE: 





CITY CENTER of 
MUSIC & DRAMA, Inc., 


131 WEST 55 ST., N.Y. C. 


th ANNIVERSARY 
SEASON 


OPERA 
BALLET 
THEATRE 


Opera Season under direction 
of JOSEPH ROSENSTOCK 


Ballet Season under direction 


of GEORGE BALANCHINE 


Theatre Season under direction 
of JOSE FERRER 
in association with 


JEAN DALRYMPLE 


General Director 


LINCOLN KIRSTEIN 


A WORLD RENOWNED 
INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTION 


Brooklvn 
Eagle 
Journal 
American 


“HILARIOUS” 
“SURE-POP HIT!” 


SAINT-SUBBER 
RITA ALLEN and ARCHIE THOMSON present 


MY 3 ANGELS 


RY SAM AND RELA SPEWACK 


sarrins WALTER SLEZAK 


JEROME CARMEN HENRY 
COWAN MATHEWS DANIELL 
DIRECTED BY JOSE FERRER 


A, MOROSCO THEATRE 


45th Street West of Broadway 


Evs. 6:40: $4.80-1.80. Mats. Wed. & Sat. $3.60-1.80 
Please enclose self-addressed stamped envelope 
MAIL ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY 


METROPOLITAN Sex Sept. 13-Oct. II 


Direct From London Coronation Season! 
THE ROYAL OPERA ROUSE, COVENT GARDEN, LTD. 
DAVID L. WEBSTER, Genera! Administrator 
in association with 


The Arts Council of Great Britain 
presents 


Director, NINETTE DE VALOIS 
Associate Director FREDERICK ASHTON 
Under the management of S$. HUROK 


COMPANY OF ISO WITH SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Tt annem 


Current Broadway 
Plays and Musicals 


A Night in Venice—Jones Beach Marine Stadium 
Michael Todd's musical spectacle with Thomas 
Hayward, Nola Fairbanks and a cast of 500 
Closes Sept. 7 

Can-Can—-Shubert, W. 44th St. Feuer-Martin’s 
production of Cole Porter's musical, with Lilo 
and Peter Cookson 

Dial “‘M” for Murder—Plymouth, W. 45th St 
—_ P. Sherwood’s production of Frederick 

nott’s melodrama, with Maurice Evans and 
Gusti Huber 

Guys and Dolls—46th St. Theatre. Abe Burrows’ 
prize musical, with Iva Withers, Julie Oshins, 
Susan Hight, Pat Rooney and Norwood Smith 
as Runyon characters 

Hazel Flagg—Hellinger, B’way and 5ist St. Re- 
opens Sept. 1. Jule Styne and A. B. Farrell's 
production of Ben Hecht’s musical adaptation 
of his movie Nothing Sacred, with Helen Gal- 
lagher and Thomas Mitchell 

Me and Juliet—Majestic, W. 44th. Rodgers-Ham- 
merstein production of a new musical about 
theatre, with Isabel Bigley, Bill Hayes and Joan 
McCracken. 

My Three Angels—Morosco, W. 45th St. St. Sub- 
ber-Rita Allen-Archie Thompson production of 
the Sam and Bela Spewack adaptation of Albert 
Husson’s play Cuisine des Anges, with Walter 
Slezak, Jerome Cowan, Erik Fleming, Carmen 
Mathews and Henry Daniell 

Picnic—-Music Box, W. 45th. The Theatre Guild 
and Joshua Logan's production of William 
Inge’s new play regarding happenings in a small 
Kansas town, with Ralph Meeker, Janice Rule 
Peggy Conklin and Betty Lou Holland 

Posgy and Bess—Ziegfeld Theatre, 6th Ave. and 
55th St. Blevins Davis and Robert Breen’s pro- 
duction of the George Gershwin-DuBose Hey- 
ward-Ira Gershwin American Negro musical 
based on Porgy, the DuBose and Dorothy Hey- 
ward play, with LeVern Hutcherson, Leslie 
Scott and Irving Barnes (alternating as Porgy) 
Leontyne Price and Urylee Leonardos (alternat- 
ing as Bess), and Cab Calloway 

South Pacific—Broadway Theatre, 1681 Bway 
The Rodgers and Hammerstein Pulitzer Prize 
musical, with George Britton and Martha 
Wright 

The Fifth Season—Cort, W. 48th. George Kon- 
dolf’s production of Sylvia Regan’s play about 
the garment industry, with Richard Whorf and 
Menasha Skulnik 

The King and I--St. James, W. 44th. A Rodgers 
and Hammerstein musical based on the book 
Anna and The King of Siam, with Yul Brynner 
and Constance Carpenter 

The Seven Year Itch—Fulton, W. 46th. Courtney 
Burr-Eliott Nugent production of George Axel- 
rod’s play, with Tom Ewell and Vanessa Brown 

Wish You Were Here—Imperial, W. 45th. Joshua 
Logan-Leland Hayward production of a musical 
based on Arthur Kober’s Having Wonderful 
Time, with Sheila Bond, Jack Cassidy and Paul 
Valentine 

Wonderful Town—Winter Garden, W. 5ist. Rob- 
ert Fryer's production of the musical version of 
My Sister Eileen, adapted by Josenh Fields and 
Jerome Chodorov, with Rosalind Russell, Edith 
Adams and George Gaynes 


New Broadway Shows 
A Pin To See the Peep Show—Sept. 17, Playhouse 
Ww. 48 D M 


th. Nancy Davids’ production of E 
Harwood and F. Tennyson Jesse's play based 
on the actual murder of an Englishman and its 
consequences, with Joan Miller; directed by 
Peter Cotes 

Anna Russell’s Little Show—Sept. 8, Vanderbilt, 
W. 48th. Eastman Boomer and Arthur Klein's 
»roduction of a new musical revue, with Miss 

ussell, Jean Leon Destine, Paul Duke and Ted 
Sadlowski ; directed by Arthur Klein. 

Carnival in Flanders—Sept. 28, Century, 59th and 
7th Ave. A Paula Stone-Michael Sloane, Burke 
and van Heusen production of the musical 
adapted from the French movie La Kermess 
Heroique, with the action taking place in 
Flanders, circa 1616, during one day of the 
Spanish occupation; with Dolores Gray and 
gan Raitt; directed by Preston Sturges. Book 
»y George Oppenheimer and Herbert Fields ; 
music, James van Heusen; lyrics, Johnny 
Burke; choreography, Helen Tamiris; settings, 
Oliver Smith ; costumes, Lucinda Ballard 

Daphne—Sept. 30. Albert H. Fisher's production 
of Thaddeus C. Suski’s comedy about a nine- 
teen-year-old Irish girl who has been in the U.S 
for two years; the action takes place iw a River 
House roof-top apartment; directed by George 
Cukor 

On Earth As in Heaven—Sept. 28, Broadhurst, W 
44th. A Walter Chrysler Jr.-Margaret Webster 
production of Eva LeGallienne’s adaptation of 
Fritz Hochwalder’s drama about a group of 


men, with Victor Francen, Dennis King and 
Arnold Moss; directed by Miss Webster. Set- 
tings by Rolf Gerard 

Take a Giant Step-—-Sept. 24, Lyceum, W. 45th 
Lyn Austin and Thomas Noyes’s production of 
Louis Peterson's play about the social problems 
of a young Negro boy, with Lois Gosset, Fred- 
erick O'Neal and Maxine Sullivan; directed by 
John Stix, Settings by Eldon Elder 

Tea and Sympathy——Sept. 30, Barrymore, W. 47th 
The Playwrights’ Company-Mary K. Frank pro- 
duction of Robert Anderson's drama about a 
boys’ school, with Deborah Kerr, John Kerr 
Leif Erickson, John McGovern and Richard 
Franchot; directed by Elia Kazan. Settings by 
Jo Mielziner 


Pre-Broadway Tours 


Anna Russell’s Little Show—Aug. 26-29: New 
Haven, Conn. Aug. 31-Sept. 5: Washington, 
National Theatre 

Carnival in Flanders—-Aug. 3-29: San Francisco 
Curran Theatre 

Daphne—Sept. 14-26: Boston, Wilbur Theatre 

Kind Sir—Sept. 26-Oct. 3: New Orleans 

Late Love—Sept. 24-26: Hartford, Conn., New 
Parsons Theatre. Sept. 29 for two weeks: Bos- 
ton, Wilbur Theatre 

Take a Giant Step—Sept. 7-19: Philadelphia 

Tea and Sympathy—Sept. 10 for one week: New 
Haven, Conn. Sept. 14 for one week: Wash- 
ington, National Theatre 

The Little Hut-—Sept. 21 for two weeks: Boston 

The Paradise Question Aug. 31-Sent. 5: Skow- 
hegan, Me. Sept. 16-19: New Haven, Conn 
Sept. 21-Oct. 3: Philadelphia 

The Teahouse of the August Moon-—Sept. 24 
New Haven, Conn. Sept. 28: Boston 


National Tours 


Guys and Dolls—with Charles Fredericks and 
Pamela Britton. Sept. 1-2: Corpus Christi, Tex 
Sept. 4-6: Galveston, Tex. Senot. 8-11: Shreve- 
port, La. Sept. 12-15: Dallas, Tex. Sept. 16-19 
Fort Worth, Tex. Sept. 21-26: Houston, Tex 

New Faces—with Eartha Kitt and Broadway cast 
Indefinite run: Chicago, Great Northern The- 
atre 

South Pacific—-with Jeanne Bal and Webb Tilton 
Aug. 24-Oct. 3: Toronto, Royal Alexandra 
Theatre 

The Children’s Hour—with Patricia Neal. Sept 
17-19: Wilmington, Del., Dupont Theatre. Sept 
21-Oct. 3: Philadelphia. Locust Theatre 

The Crucible—Sept. 15-23: Washington, National 
Theatre 

The Seven Year Itch— with Eddie Bracken, Louise 
King, Lydia Clark and Howard Freeman. Sept 
7 for two weeks: Detroit. Cass Theatre. Sept 
21 for indefinite run: Chicago, Erlanger The- 
atre 

The Time of the Cuckoo—with Mary Astor and 
Dino DiLuca. Sept. 3-5: Santa Barbara, Calif., 
Lobero Theatre. Sept. 7-26: Los Angeles, Bilt- 
more Theatre. Sept. 28 for four weeks: San 
Francisco 


Off-Broadway 


(Schedules for November must be received by the 
15th of September 


New York 


Barbizon Plaza Theatre-58th St. and 6th Ave 
Reopening Sept. 11 for seven weeks through 
Nov. 1: Arnold Perl's dramatization of three 
one-act plays based on Sholom Aleichem and 
Isaac L. Peretz short stories, The World of 
Sholom Aleichem, with the original cast includ- 
ing Morris Carnovsky, Howard da Silva and 
Jack Gilford; directed by Mr. da Silva. 

Bown Adams Studio— 306 W, 8ist. Fridays: Bown 
Adams’ Back of the Soul and Ladies Greate. 
Saturdays: Queen Lear, with an all-woman cast 
starring Virginia Daly 

Cherry Lane—38 Commerce St., Greenwich Vil- 
lage. Through Sept. 7: George Antheil’s comi 
opera, Volpone, a Punch opera production 
adapted from Ben Jonson's satire 

Circie-in-the-Square—5 Sheridan Square. Indefi- 
nite run: Truman Capote’s The Grass Harp, 
with Clarice Blackburn and Ruth Attaway 

Green Room Studio—145 Bleecker St. Aug. 21 
through September, week ends only: Ruth and 
Augustus Goetz’s adaptation of the Henry 
James novel The Heiress. 

Originals Only—100 7th Ave., Sheridan Square 
Through September: Harold Levitt’s new play, 
One Foot to the Sea. 

Provinceton Playhouse—133 Macdougal St., 
Greenwich Village. Opening Sept. 2 for indefi- 
nite run: first performance of Harry B. Antrot- 
ter’s Slow Boat Across, a BBP production 

Dance 

Sadler’s Wells Ballet— Metropolitan Opera House 
W. 39h The Royal Opera House, Covent 
Garden, Ltd. and The Arts Council of Great 
Britain present The Sadler's Wells Ballet from 
the Royal Opera House, under the S. Hurok 
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management. Sept. 13-Oct ) 
miere of the new prenducton of rt: See 
Cygnes. Sept. 15, 20: Le Lac des oon 
Sept. 16-17, 22-23, 6°27 The Sleeping Beauty. 
Sept. 18: premié¢re of The Shadow; premiére 
of Homage; Les Patineurs. Sept. 24: Check- 
mate; premiére of Don Juan; Homage. Sept 
25, 27: Don Juan; premiére of Daphnis and 
Chloe ; Les Patineurs. Sept. 29-30: premiére of 
Sylvia. 
Music 
Amato Opera Theatre—159 Bleecker St. Sept. 10 
for indefinite run: the first English version of 
Pietro Mascagni's opera, Zanetto, and a new 
production of I Paghacci sung in italian. 
Carnegie Hall—154 W. 57th St. Sent. 12, 19: Nor- 
man Granz, Jazz at the Philharmonic. Sept. 
16: Variety Show, Benefit Low Pension Police 
and Firemen. Sept. 26: Jazz Concert (Kahl 
Music 
Town Hall—W., 43rd St Sept. 26: The Ukranian 
Chorus Dumka of New York City. Sept. 27 
Joyce Robinson, mezzo-soprano ; Marie Arakian 
YM-YWHA-—-92nd and Lexington Ave. Sept. 20- 
22, 27-28: Quartetto Italiano, string quartet 
from Italy. 


Films 

The Museum of Modern Art Film Library—W 
53rd St. Aug. 24-30: Trouble in Paradise, with 
Miriam Hopkins, Kay Francis, Herbert Mar- 
shall, Charlie Ruggles and Edward Everett Hor- 
ton Aug. 31-Sept. 6: Desire, with Marlene 
Dietrich, Gary Cooper and John Halliday 


Summer Theatres 


California 

Hillbarn Summer Theatre—San Mateo. Aug. 21- 
23: Goldoni’s The Fan. Aug. 28-30: Crane 
Haussamen’s original, Uncertain Voyage. 

Playhouse Repertory Co.—-San Francisco. Every 
Friday and Saturday: Gluck’s comic opera, The 
Reformed Drunkard and repertory plays. 

Styngtons Players—Armstrong Redwoods State 
Park, Guerneville. Aug. 26-28, Sept. 2-4: Light 
Up the Sky. Aug. 22, 29, Sept ; an original 
group-written musical revue, On Our Way. 

Summer Circle Theatre—<Actors’ Repertory Co., 
Lyndon Hotel, Los Gatos. Aug. 28-29: Paul Os- 
born’s The Vinegar Tree. 
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Canada 

Melody Fair—Dufferin Park. Toronto. Aug. 24- 
30: Mile. Modiste. Aug. 31-Sept. 19: Carousel. 

Peterborough Players—Peterborough, Ont. Aue 
24-29: The Moon Is Blue. 

Quebec Summer Theatre—Quebec City, Que. 
Aug. 25-Sept. 5: Light Up the Sky. 

Straw Hat Players Inc.—Gravenhurst, Ont. Aug 
24-Sept. 5: A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

Straw Hat Players Inc.—Port Carling, Ont. Aug 
24-Sept. 5: The Moon Is Blue. 

Theatre Under the Stars—-Malkin Bowl, Stanley 
Park, Vancouver. Through Aug. 22: Carousel. 


Connecticut 

Ivoryton Playhouse—Ivoryton. Aug. 31-Sept. 5 
Loco, with Dagmar and Arthur Treacher. 

Lakeside Summer Theatre— Putnam. Aug. 25-30 
The Country Girl, with Lynne Carver. Sept 
1-7: To Dorothy, A Son. 

Milford Playhouse— Milford. Aug. 25-29: Finian’s 
Rainbow. 

Sommers Playhouse—Sommers. Aug. 26-29: Be- 
cause Their Hearts Were Pure. 

Westport Country Playhouse Westport. Aug. 24- 
25: Alexander Federoff's new play, Day of 
Grace, with Macdonald Carey. Aug. 31-Sept 
5: Warren Munsell, Jr.'s new play, Comin’ 
Thro’ the Rye, with David Brooks. 

White Barn Theatre—Westport. Season's sched- 
ule ine -ludes premiére of John Dos Passos 
U.S.A.; premiere of the American Mime Com- 
yany; premiére of English adaptation of Jules 
pony Br play, Dr. Knock; new musical ver- 
sion of A Midsummer Night's Dream; premiére 
of Arnold Franchetti’s new opera, The Lion; 
return engagement of The Dublin Players in 
Shadow and Substance. 

Delaware 

Robin Hood Theatre Company—-Arden. Aug. 24- 
29: The Respectful Prostitute, with Barbara Bel 
Geddes. Aug. 31-Sept. 5: American premiere 
of Philip King’s Here We Come Gathering. 
Sept. 7-12: The Voice of the Turtle, with Bar- 
bara Rush 

District of Columbia 

Carter Baron Amphitheatre—Through Aug. 23 
Rose Marie, with Joan Roberts 

Florida 

Pelican Players—Panama City Beach. 
Aug. 23: The Moon Is Blue. 

Ilinois 

Pandora Players—Blue Mound. Through Aug. 23 
Penny Wise. 

Salt Creek Summer Theatre—-Hinsdale. Aug. 24- 
Sept. 5: Family Portrait, with Judith Anderson 

Indiana 

Fort Wayne Light Opera Festival-Aue. 28-30 
Blossom Time. 

Maxinkuckee Playhouse Lake Maxinkuckee, Cul 
ver. Aug. 25-30: The Happy Time. Sept. 1-6 
The Constant Wife. Sept. 8-15: Pee O' My 
Heart. 

Michiana Summer Theatre Michigan City. Aug. 
26-30: Years Ago. 
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Maine 

Arundel Opera Theatre-—-Kennebunk. Aug. 27- 
29: The Gypsy Baron. 

Bar Harbor Playhouse—-Bar Harbor. Aug. 24-29 
Call Me Madam. Aug. 31-Sept. 5: The Shrike, 
with Van Heflin. 

Boothbay Playhouse—Boothbay. Aug. 25-29: Lo 
and Behold. Sept. 1-5: Arsenic and Old Lace. 

Festival Theatre—Monmouth. Aug. 24-29: The 
Mikado. 

Lakewood Theatre-—Skowhegan. Sept. 7: Walter 
Hart ~~ Richard Maibaum’s new play, The 
Paradise Case. 

Opeum Playhouse—Ogunquit. Aug. 31-Sept. 5 
Gentlemen Prefer Blondes, with Betty Hartley 
Sept. 7-12: Life With Mother, with Billie Burke 

Surry Playhouse—Surry. Aug. 25-30: Come Back, 
Little Sheba. Sept. 1-6: Jane. 

Maryland 

Hilltop Theatre, Inc.— Lutherville Aug. 25-30 
The Petrified Forest. Sept. 1-6: For Love or 
Money. Sept. 8-13: Lo and Behold! 

Mountain Theatre—Braddock Heights. Aug. 26- 
29: Affairs of State. Sept. 2-5: The Moon Is 
Blue. 

Olney Theatre—-The Players, Inc., Olney. Auge 
26-Sept. 6: Mabley and Ross's new play, Red 
Sky at Morning. Sept. 8-20: Pygmalion. 


Massachusetts 

Barn Stages—Nantucket Aug. 17-29: William 
Copeland’s new play, Broken Quiet. Aug. 41- 
Sept. 12: Old Acquaintance. 

Berkshire Playhouse—Stockbridge. Aug. 24-29 
Bunty Pulls the Strings. Aug. 31-Sept. 5: Mis- 
ter Roberts. 

Boston Summer Theatre—Aug. 24-29: Gentlemen 
Prefer Blondes. 

Cape Cod Music Circus—Hyannis. Aug. 24-29 

Thee I Sing. Aug. 31-Sept. 5: One Touch 
of Venus. 

Cape Playhouse—Dennis. Aug. 17-22: Bell, Book 
and Candle, with Barry Sullivan and Viveca 
Lindfors 

Fast Chop Playhouse—Martha’s Vineyard. Aug 
17-22: Paul Vincent Carroll's new play, The 
Wise Have Not Spoken. Aug. 24-29: An In- 
spector Calls. Aug. 31-Sept. 5: The Male Ani- 


mal. 

Falmouth Playhouse—Coonamessett. Aug. 24-29 
Pygmalion, with Carol Channing 

Highland Theatre—Falmouth. Aug. 25-29: King 


ohn. 

Lake Whalom Playhouse—Fitchburg. 
Years Ago, with Debbie Reynolds. 

Monomy Theatre—Chatham. Aug. 19-22: Good- 
ave Again. Aug. 26-29: The Country Girl 

ot. 2-5: The Second Man. 

Old a Sturbridge Village—Old Sturbridge. Through 
Aug. 30 The Devil and Daniel Webster. 

Orleans Arena Theatre-—-Town Hall, Orleans. Aug 
25-29: Ten Nights in a Barroom. Sept. 1-5 
Castle in the Air. 

Provincetown Playhouse— Provincetown, Aug. 24 
29: The Gambler. Aug. 31-Sept. 7: Our Bet- 


Aug. 17-22 


Somerset Playhouse—Somerset. Aug. 24-29: Life 
With Mother, with Billie Burke. Aug. 29-Sept 
5: Call Me Madam, with Pat Wilkes. Sept. 7 
12: Mister Roberts. 

South Shore Music Circus—Cohassett. Aug. 24 
29: Up in Central Park. Aug. 31-Sept. 5: Show 
Boat. 

Straight Wharf Theatre— Nantucket. Aug. 17-29 
The Play’s the Thing. Aug. 31-Sept. 12: Crimi- 
nal at Large. 

Valley Players—-Mountain Park Casino, Holyoke 
Aug. 24-29: Father of the Bride. Aug. 31-Sept 
5: Jame. Sept. 7-12: Gigi. 


Michigan 

Barn Theatre--Augusta. Aug. 25-29: The Shrike. 
Sept. 1-6: On Borrowed Time. 

Great Lakes Drama Festival—Saginaw Commu- 
nity Theatre, Saginaw. Aug. 25-30: The Male 
Animal. Sept. 1-6: Mister Roberts. 

Jatoma Players Bingham Auditorium, 
Aug. 26-30: The Silver Whistle. 

Manistee Summer Theatre-—Ramsdell Theatre, 
Manistee. Aug. 26-29: Arsenic and Old Lace 

Summer Theatre-in-the-Round — Grand Rapids 
Aug. 27-29, Sept. 3-5: The Glass Menagerie. 

The Red Barn-—Saugatuck. Aug. 26-31: The 
Glass Menagerie. Sept. 2-7; The Moon Is Blue. 


Missouri 

St. Louis Municipal Opera--Forest Park. Aug 
17:30: Kiss Me, Kate, with Patricia Morison 
and William Johnson 

Starlight Theatre—Kansas City. Aug. 24-Sept. 6 
Annie Get Your Gun. 

Nebraska 

Hayloft Summer Theatre—Lincoln. Aug. 25-30 
Papa Is All. Sept. 1-6: Pursuit of Happiness. 
Sept. 8-13: Gramercy Ghost. Sept. 15-20: Pool- 
ish Notion, Sept. 22-27: | Am a Camera. 


New Hampshire 

Hampton Summer Theatre--Hampton. Aug. 24- 
29: Ben Morse’s new play, Amusement Park 
Aue 31-Sent. 5: Affairs of State. 

Hutchinson Summer Theatre— Raymond. Aug. 24 
Sept. 5: But Not Goodbye. Sept. 7-19: Hamlet 


Alpena 


Keene Summer Theatre—Keene. Aug. 24-Sept 
5: The Moon Is Blue. 
No-Name Theatre Pike. Aug. 30: The Merry 


Wives of Windsor. Sept. 6: Goodbye, My 


Fancy. 
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Yoo dollar still 
gets you old-fash- 
ioned value at 
New York's 1200- 
room Henry Hud- 
son Hotel, 


Single from $4 * Double from $7 


on 
HOTEL 
JOHN PAUL STACK, GENERAL MANAGER 
353 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


“GAY and INVENTIVE.” 


—Gibbs, The New Yorker 


“ORIGINAL and FUNNY.” YA 
—hAthinsen, NY. Times . 


COURTNEY BURR ond ELLIOTT NUGENT 


present 
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the seven 
year itch... 
VANESSA BROWN 


Robert Nevo 
Emhordt © Potterson “ Keane | 2s 
Directed by JOHM GERSTAD 


Mon, thru Thurs, Evgs: $4.80 to 1.20. Fri. & Sot Evgs 
$6 to 1.20. Mots. Wed & Sot: $3.60 to 1.20. (Tos Incl) 
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When You Visit 


Like a King! 


DINE... 


In Regal Style! 


LIVE... 


In Royal Splendor! 


It All Costs 
No More At The 


the Heart of Times 
Square, near Radio City, 
Sth Avenue, B’way—every- 
thing! 300 rooms with bath, 
radio, television. “Grena- 
dier” Dining Room, Cock- 
tail Lounge. From $3. Daily. 
Write for Booklet. KING 
EDWARD HOTEL, 44th 
Street, East of Broadway, 
New York 18, N. Y. 


New Jersey 

Arena Theatre—Newton. Aug. 26-30: Design for 
Living. Sept. 2-6: Jealousy. 

Asbury Park Savoy—Asbury Park. Aug. 24-29 
The Shrike, with Van Heflin. Aug. 31-Sept. 6 
5 Sm a Camera, with Ruth Ford and Zachary 

ott 

Cape Theatre—Cape May. Aug. 24-28: Nina, 
with Edward Everett Horton. Aug. 31-Sept. 4 
jenny Kissed Me. Sept. 6-11 she Stoops To 


uer. 

Foothill Play House—Bound Brook. Aug. 26-29, 
Sept. 2-5: House of Jeffreys. 

Lakeside Summer Theatre—Landing. Aug. 24-29: 
The Moon Is Blue. 

Lambertville Music Circus—Lambertville. Au 
25-30: A Tree Grows in Brooklyn. Sept. 1-1 
Call Me Madam. Sept. 15-20: High Button 
Shoes. Sept. 22-27: Paint Your Wagon. 

Mill Playhouse—Pleasant Mills, Hammonton. Aug 
26-30: Angel Street. 

Neptune Music Circus—Asbury Park. Aug. 24: 
cpuanty Marietta. Aug. 31: Paint Your 


agon. 

Ocean County Playhouse—Toms River. Aug. 25- 
30: Petticoat Fever. Sept. 1-6: The Philadel- 
phia Story. 

Quarterdeck Theatre—Atlantic City. Aug. 24-29: 
Separate Rooms. Sept. 1-7: The Moon Is Blue. 


New Mexico 

Albuquerque Summerhouse—Aug. 25-30: Ring 
Round the Moon. Sept. 1-6: Lighthouse Nan. 

Sante Fe Summerhouse—Aug. 26-29: Moonstruck. 
Sept. 2-5: The Cocktail Party. 


New York 
Arena Theatre—Rochester. Aug. 25-Sept. 5: Bell, 
Book and Candle. 

Cecilwood Theatre—Fishkill. Aug. 25-30: Dark 
of the Moon. Sept. 1-6: Life With Father. 
Corn Cob Theatre—Staten Island. Aug. 27-29 
Power Without Glory. Sept. 3-5: Clutterbuck. 
Cragsmoor Playhouse—Cragsmoor. Aug. 25-30 
Leonard Lee's new play, Hang Together. Sept 

1-7: Getting Gertie’s Garter. 
ty layhouse—-Dobbs Ferry. Aug. 21- 
Made in Heaven. Sept. 4: The Moon 


Blu 
Duke's Oak Playhouse—Cooperstown. Aug. 27-30 
Charley's Aunt. Sept. 3-6: Gigi. 
Finger — Lyric Circus—Skaneateles. Aug. 25- 
of Norway. Sept. 1-6: Gentlemen 
Prafes Bl ates, Sept. 8-13: Rose Marie 
Gateway Theatre—Bellport, L. I. Aug. 26-Sept. 
7:Beyond the Horizon. 
Com 5 ey? Playhouse——Grand Island. Aug. 25- 
Happy Time. Sept. 1-6: Room Service. 
Se t. haat} en Keys to Baldpate. 
Rew College—Keuka Park. Aug. 19-22: Vir- 
tue Always Triump 
Lake Shore ptarbeuse “Derby. Aug. 25-31: The 
Live Wire. 
Monticello Playhouse—Kiamesha Lake. Aug. 18- 
23: Mister Roberts. 
Old Town Theatre—Smithtown Branch. Aug. 24- 
29: Tobacco Road. 
Playhouse——Malden Bridge. Aug. 19-24: Mister 
oberts. Aug. 26-31: Detective Story. Sept. 
2-7: Bell, Book and Candle. 
Putnam Count Playhouse—Mahopac. Through 
Aug. 23: Phil Gelb” s new play, The Side Door. 


In New York... 


An address of traditional distinction between 
Bs Fifth Avenue’s smart shops and 


Broadway's gay white way. 


Choice of particular 
travelers as the ideal 
home-away-from- 
home! Singles from 
$4.50 per day. Also, 
doubles and suites. 
Many suites 
have kitchens 
ettes, 
Celebrated 
“International 


“Fiesta Bar” 
Tel. Circle 7-1900 > 


all with both 
Television 
if desired. 


‘ct BSGREAT NORTHERN 


118 WEST 57th STREET * NEW YORK 


Rockland County Playhouse—Pickwick Players, 
Blauvelt. Aug. 19-23: I Am a Camera. Aug 
26-30: Goodbye, My Fancy. Sept. 2-7: Hay 
Fever. 

Sacandaga Summer Theatre—Sacandaga Park 
Aug. 24-29: The Member of the Welding, with 
Ethel Waters. Aug. 31-Sept. 5: Bell, k and 
Candle, with Alexis Smith and Victor — 

Spa Summer Theatre—Saratoga Springs. Aug 
24-29: I Am a Camera, with Zachary Scott and 
Ruth Ford. Aug. 31-Sept. 5: Carousel. 

Summer Playhouse—Great Neck. Aug. 17-22 
Bob Holton, Terese Nelson and Easter Yahya's 
new revue, Pie 4 la Mode. Aug. 31-Sept. 5: 
O, Mr. Meadowbrook. 

Thousand Island Playhouse—-Clayton. Aug. 26-30 
Hay Fever. Sept. 2-6: Charley's Aunt. 

Thousand Island Playhouse—Watertown. Sept 
12-16: Bell, Book and Candle. 

Triple Cities Playhouse-—-Binghamton. Aug. 17- 

Bell, Book and Candle, with Victor, Jory 
and Alexis Smith Aug. 24-29: The ilky 
Way, with Sonny Tufts. 

Westchester Playhouse--Mount Kisco. Aug. 18- 
23: Gentlemen Prefer Blondes. Aug. 25-30 
malion. Sept. 1-6: The Moon Is Blue. 
Wordbrack Playhouse—Woodstock. Aug. 18-23 
“Gi ‘aptain Carvallo. Aug. 25-30: | Am a Camera. 

Sept. 1-6: Here Today. 


North Carolina 

Asheville Community Theatre—-Asheville. Through 
Sept. 7: Thunderland, a drama about the life 
of Daniel Boone 

Daniel Boone Theatre—-Boone. Through Sept. 7: 
Horn in the West, an outdoor drama. 

Flat Rock Playhouse—The Vagabond Players, Flat 
Rock. Aug. 25-29: Lo and Behold! Sept. 1-7 
Bell, Book and Candle. 

Mountainside Theatre——Cherokee. Through Sept 
7: Unto These Hills. 

Waterside Theatre—Manteo. Through Sept. 6 
Paul Green's The Lost Colony. 


Ohio 


Antioch Area Theatre—Yellow Springs. Aug. 24- 
30: Shakespearean repertoire inc =. Troilus, 
Coriolanus, Pericles, Seem. Julius Caesar and 
Antony and Cleopatra. Aug. 31- -Sept. 6: Shakes- 
pearean repertoire including Coriolanus, Peri- 
cles, Timon, Julius Caesar and Antony and 
Cleopatra. 

Cain Park Theatre—-Cleveland. Aug. 17-29: Kiss 


» ate. 

Showboat Theatre-—Hiram College, Hiram 
Through Oct. 1: Lust, Lucre and Liquor, Ten 
Nights in a Barroom, Innocents Imperiled and 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 


Oregon 

Oregon Shakespearean Festival__Ashland. Aug. 19, 
24, 28, 31 he Merchant of Venice. Aug. 20, 
25, 29: Henry VI. Aug. 21, 26, 30: The T 
ing of the Shrew. 


Pennsylvania 

Allenberry Playhouse—Boiling Springs. Aug. 24- 
29: Dear Ruth. Aug. 31- -Sept. 12: Affairs of 
State. Sept. 14-26; Happy Birthday. Sept. 28- 
Oct. 3: The Country Girl. 

Bucks County Playhouse—New Hope. Aug. 24- 


29 


The Glass mae Aug. 31-Sept. 5 
Our Town. Sept. 7-12 

Buck Hill Players-— Buck hit Falls. Sept. 3-4 
Hay Fever. 

Cs Lis Opera—Pittsburgh. Aug. 17-22: The 

Great Waltz, with Brenda Lewis. 

Gretna Playhouse Mount Gretna. Aug. 27-Sept 
2: Invitation to Murder. Sept. 3-9: Yes, My 
PRs Daughter or The Moon Is Blue. 
Grove Theatre—Nuangola. Aug. 24-29: Here To- 
day. Aug. 31-Sept. 5: The Glass Menagerie. 
Sept. 7-12: Hay Fever. 

Haubert Playhouse-——Newfoundland. Aug. 24-25 
a x a Wise Child. Aug. 31-Sept. 1: Candle- 
i 

Kenley Players—Barnesville. Aug. 24: Be Quiet, 
eee Love, with Brian Donlevy. Aug. 31-Sept. 

The Moon Is Blue, with Louis Hayward. 
uae Playhouse—Meadville. Aug. 17-22: Dear 
Ruth. 

Pocono Playhouse--Mountainhome. Aug. 24-29 
Gigi, with Peter Donat and Betty Bendyx 
Sept. 7-12: Gentlemen Prefer Blondes, with 
Betty Bartley 

The PlayhouseEagles Mere. Aug. 26-29: The 
Medium and The Telephone. 

Totem Pole Playhouse-—Caledonia State Park 
Fayetteville. Through Labor Day: Abie’s Irish 
Rose. 


Rhode Island 

Casino Theatre——-Newport Aug. 24-29: Mister 
Roberts. Aug. 29-Sept. 5: a new play, Sailor's 
Delight. 

Theatre-by-the-Sea— Matunuck. Aug. 31-Sept. 5 
Hildegarde. 

South Carolina 

Carolina Circle Theatre-Myrtle Beach Aug 
25-30: Petticoat Fever, with Sonny Tufts. Sept 
1-7: The Muon Is Blue 

Vermont 

Dorset Playhouse—-Dorset. Aug. 28-30: The Glass 
Menagerie. Sept. 4-6: Glad Tidings. 

Ethan Allen Players-Brandon. Sept. 1-6: The 
Skin of Our Teeth 

MacArthur Summer Theatre—Montpelier. Aug 
25-29: Gramercy Ghost. 
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Virginia 

Barter Theatre Abingdon Aug. 24-25: Ten 
Little Indians Aug. 26-27: Born Yesterday. 
Aug. 28-29: The 13 Clocks. Aug. 31, Sept. 1-5 
Iwo Gentlemen of Verona. 

Lake Matoaka Amphitheatre —Williamsbur 
Through Sept. 6; The Common Glory. 

I heatre-go-Round —Vireinia Beach Aug. 25-30 
Bell, Book and Candle. Sept. 1-6: Burlesque. 

Wisconsin 


Attic Theatre Appleton. Aug. 27-29: Goodbye, 
My Fancy. 

Racine Summer Theatre— Racine Aug. 28-30 
Sept. 3-6: The Curious Savage 

Belfry Players—Williams Bay. 20th anniversary 
season Dir Howard Lambert Aue. 6-15 
Three Men on a Horse. Aug. 20-29: Portrait 
in Black. Seot. 3-12: Bell, Book and Candle. 


Other U. S. Productions 


Arena Stage Washington, D. (¢ Through Sep- 
tember: Maurice Valency’s adaptation of Jean 
Giraudoux’s The Enchanted. 

Berkeley Repertory Theatre—Berkeley, Calif 
Aug. 22, 28, 29: Philip Barry's Hotel Universe 

California’s First Theatre-—State Monument 
Monterey. Through Sept. 12: Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde 

Little Theatre Corpus Christi—Corpus Christi 
Tex. Sept. 23-Oct. 3: Mister Roberts. 

Meglin Drama Theatre—Meglin Studios, Holly- 
wood, Calif. Indefinite run: four one-acters in- 
cluding The One Guy, Table for Three, Im- 
promptu Performance, and Face of Fortune. 

Portland Civic Theatre—Portland, Ore. Sept. 3- 
19: Lady in the Dark. 

Repertoire Litthe Theatre—Toledo, Ohio. Sept 
11-19: Light Up the Sky. 

Rideau Players--Uptown Theatre, Racine, Wis. 
Sept. 10: Miss Liberty. 


American Playwriting Contests 


Norton Gallery Players Third Annual Playwrit- 
ing Contest. Lhe Norton Gallery Players, Pi 
oneer Hall in the Norton Gallery of Art 
West Palm Beach, Fla. Terms: unpublished, 
unproduced, full-length script Award 200 
and production. Deadline: September 30, 1953 

Portland Civic Theatre Plavwritine Contest. 
Portland Civic Theatre, “For Playwriting 
Contest 1530 S. W. Yambill Street, Portland 
Ore. Terms: only full-length, original plays 
no adaptations. Special consideration given to 
plays based on contemporary or historic life in 
Oregon Award: $50 and production. Dead- 
line: August 31, 1953 


Conference 


Children’s Theatre Conference Meeting of the 
American Educational Theatre Association 
Adelphi College, Garden City, Long Island 
N. ¥. Aug. 26-29 


London 


Affairs of State--Cambridge Louis Verneuil’s 
Washington-set comedy, with Hugh Williams 
and Joyce Redman 

Aren't We All Haymarket Revival of 1923 
Frederick Lonsdale comedy with Ronald 
Squire and Jane Baxter; directed by Ronald 
Culver, with settings by Cecil Beaton 

As Long As They’re Happy—Garrick. New Ver- 
non Sylvaine farce, with Jack Buchanan; di- 
rected by Roy Rich 

Carrington V. C.-- Westminster P. and D 
Christie's new play about a major accused of 
stealing regimental funds, with Alec Clunes 
directed by Charles Hickman 

Dear Charles— New Alan Melville's translation 
and adaptation from Marc-Gilbert Sauvajon’s 
Les Enfants d’Edouard, about a matron with 
three grown-up children by different fathers 
with Yvonne Arnaud 

FEscapade—-Strand. Roger MacDougall’s comedy 
with a peace message, with Nigel Patrick and 
Phyllis Calvert; direeted by fone Fernald 

For Better Or Worse—Comedy Arthur Wat 
kyn’s comedy about newlyweds, with Geraldine 
MacEwan 

Private Life of Helen-—-Globe. Arthur Macrae’s 
adaptation of André Roussin’s French comedy 
with Diana Wynward; directed by Mr. Mac- 
rac 

Reluctant Heroes— Whitehall Colin’ Morris’ 
British army farce, with John Slater and 
Brian Rix. In its third year 

Seagulls Over Sorrento—-Apollo. Hugh Hastings’ 
long-run naval comedy, with Ronald Shiner 

Sleeping Prince—St. James's. New Terence Rat 
tigan play, with Laurence Olivier and Vivien 
Leigh 
The Bad Samaritan—Criterion. New William 
Douglas Home play about the two sons of an 
Anglican dean and their attitude toward wom 
en, with George Relph; directed by Murray 
MacDonald 
The Burning Bush—-New Charles Morgan play; 
presented by H. M. Tennent 
The Devil’s General—-C. Hassall’s adaptation of 
Kar! Zuckmayer’s play, Des Teufels General, 
with Trevor Howard. 

The Litthe Hut—Lyric. Nancy Mitford's adap- 
tation of André Roussin’s triangle comedy, 

with Hugh Sinclair; directed by Peter Brook 
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The Living Room—Wyndham's. Graham Greene's 
first play--about sex and religion, guilt and 
betrayal -with Dorothy Tutin and Eric Port 
man: directed by Peter Glenville 

The Moon Is Blue--Duke of York's. F. Hugh 
Herbert's U. S. comedy success, with Diana 
I yvnre 

The Mousetrap—Ambassadors. Agatha Christie's 
murder mystery with a country ho we settiag 
with Richard Attenborough and Sheila Sim; 
directed by Peter Cotes 
The Night of the 4th—Return of Paul Lukas to 
the British stage in an adaptation of the Ger- 
man play Sprechstunde. 

The Seven Year Itch Aldwych. Broadway com 
edy success, with Brian Reece and Rosemary 
Harris; directed by John Garstadt 

Trial and Error--New Kenneth Horne comedy 
with Constance Cummings; directed by Roy 


Rich 
Wrestler’s Holiday—-New Irish play; presented 
by Laurence Olivier 


Repertoire Company 
Old Vic Theatre—Hamlet, new Old Vic produc- 
tion, with Richard Burton and Claire Bloom 


Musicals and Revues 

Airs on a Shoestring—Royal Court. New revue 
with Max Adrian and Moyra Fraser 

Glorious Days—-Palace. Anna Neagle in a Neagle 
anthology, with Peter Graves. 

Guys and Dolls—Coliseum. Broadway musical 
with Vivian Blaine, Sam Levene and Lizbeth 
Webb 

Happy As a King—Princess. New British mu- 
sical about an ex-king who becomes a _ café 
pianist, with Fred Emney; directed by Rich- 
ard Bird 

High Spirits—Hippodrome. Intimate revue played 
in a bie theatre, with Diana Churchill and 
Cyril Ritchard 

London Laughs—Adelphi. Vaudeville show, with 
Jimmy Edwards. 

Love From Judy— Saville Musical version of 
Daddy Long Legs, with Jean Carson 

Over the Moon-—Casino Cicely Courtneidge 
revue; directed by Jack Hulbert 

Paint Your Wagon—Her Majesty's. Broadway 
musical, with Bobby Howes and Sally Ann 
Howes and a British cast 

Ring Out the Bells—Victoria Palace A slap- 
stick revue with the Crazy Gang 

South Pacific--Drury Lane. Successful Broad- 
way musical, with Wilbur Evans and Julie 
Wilson. In its second year 

Ballet de Paris—-Stoll. Roland Petit’s company 
with new ballets including Cine-Bijou, with 
Colette Marchand 


Berlin 


Hebbel-Theatre—Sept. 11-13: Biichner’s Dantons 
Tod. World premiére of Rehfisch’s Das Ewig- 
Weibliche. Sept. 12: Moliére’s Der Geizige. 
Sept. 22-27: Shaw's Don Juan in der Halle. 
Sept. 4-5, 8: Goldoni’s Ein Diener zweier Her- 
ren. 

Komidie—-World premiere of Korngold’s Die 
stumme Serenade. 

Renaissance Theatre—First performance of Gil 
bert-Gunter Neumann's Der Blumentopf. 

Schiller-Theatre—Aug. 30: First performance of 
Sophocles-Holderlin’s Antigone, with Maria 
Becker. Sept. 17: Calderon’s Der Richter von 
Zalamea, with Fritz Kortner 

Schlosspark-Theatre-—Aug 24 Hasek’s Der 
brave Soldat Schweik. Sept. 5: First per- 
formance of Becket’s Wir warten auf Godot. 

Theatre am Kurfiirstendamm—First performance 
of Jakobsen'’s Wege des Zufalls. 

Tribitine—World premiéres of Kastner's Der 35. 
Mai and Victor Hugo-Bichner’s Maria ‘Tudor. 


Melbourne 
Call Me Madam—-His Majesty's Theatre. Broad- 


way musical, with Evie Hayes 


Dial *‘M”’ for Murder--Comedy Theatre. Lon- 


don and Broadway Thriller 







































The Colony Restaurant 


6lst Street & Madison Ave. 























Rendezvous de lélite 


Where society and stage mingle 
































YOUR 
RESTAURANT 








James A. Farley and host John C. Bruno 


“If you want a good steak dinner go to the 
Pen & Pencil." 
Ward Morehouse—World Telegram & Sun 


“For the Preferred List: Bruno's Pen & Pencil 
sizzling steaks." 
Danton Walker—New York Daily News 


“Tops in Town—the sizzling sirloins of Bruno's 
Pen & Pencil.” 
Dorothy Kilgailen—New York Journal American 


“Highly Recommended — the superb steaks 
a la Bruno's Pen & Pencil.” 
Hy Gardner— New York Herald Tribune 


‘Gourmet Views: No one serves a better steak 
anywhere than Bruno in his celebrity-filled Pen 
& Pencil.’ Mike O'Shea—TV Guide 


LUNCH DINNER AFTER THEATRE 
MU. 2-8660 205 East 45th St., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 
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SEND the 
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FREE tege< 
CATALOGUE 


Playable « 


VALENTINO, Inc. 


150 WEST 46th STREET 
NEW YORK 36, N.Y 


CANADIAN 
DISTRIBUTOR 
Instenteneous 
Recording Service 


42 Lombard Street 
Terente, Ont., Can. 


A Complete 
Sound Equipment and 
Amplification Service 

for the Theatre 


Also a complete library of 

Masque Sound Recordings 
in stock, 

Catalog upon request 

Be ee eS ee oe 


STELLA ADLER 
THEATRE STUDIO 


Basic Training Course in 


PRINCIPLES OF ACTING 


Classes for Professionals 


50 Central Park West 
New York 23, New York 
Tel. SU. 7-324! 


Harold Clurman will conduct a class for 
Professional Actors and Graduate Students 


Next term starts October 5 
Applications accepted now 
Enrollment Limited 


HERBERT BERGHOF 


EVENING ACTING 
CLASSES 


Faculty 

ALICE HERMES 

MARIAN RICH 

UTA HAGEN 

EL! WALLACH 
SEPHINE VAN FLEET 

ANTHONY MANNINO 


For interviews Write or Phone CH 2-9454 
725 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Theatre on the Disc 


Two Hearings Are Better Than One 
by Sigmund Spaeth 


HONOGRAPH records have an embar- 
rassing way of upsetting the dicta of 
1 hey often 


reveal qualities that casily escape a first- 


drama and music critics. 
night observer, and they have a perma- 
nence which permits a steady growth of 
appreciation through repeated hearings 
Such the 


fair and perhaps also of 


hearings, after all, are only 


test of music 


the theatre in general. 


Two recent musical shows by our most 
this 
material would seem to provide cases in 
Cole Porter's Can-Can and the 
Rodgers-Hammerstein Me Juliet. 
Both were treated rather coolly by the 


distinguished creators of type of 
point: 
and 
press, although enthusiastic audiences 
immediately registered a dissenting ma- 
jority vote. Now both of these musicals 
are available on records, and the con- 
viction grows that their words and musi 
alike far better than the 


reviews implied. 


are critical 


Can-Can has been well recorded by 


Capitol on a single long playing disc 
with virtually the 
the original cast. Let it be admitted im- 
mediately that the Porter music includes 
no such haunting melody as “Were 
Thine That Special Face” from Kiss Me, 


Kate, nor is there a single Porter lyric 


entire score sung by 


to compare with the smart ribaldry of 
“Always True to You in My Fashion” 
which graced that same comic master- 
piece. But how often does one encounter 
such inspirations on any stage? 

The 
the fact that its composer wrote more in 


record of Can-Can emphasizes 


a straightaway fast tempo than usual, 
although he has not completely neglected 
his favorite trick of a rumba-like accom- 
paniment and must be credited with at 
least one good waltz, “Never Give Any- 


thing Away.” 


The outstanding performer is a girl 
named simply Lilo, who might be de- 
scribed as a French Ethel Merman. Her 
voice is apparently unlimited in volume 
but shows the French tendencies toward 
tremolo, downward glissandos and occa- 
flatting. Her number, and 
perhaps the hit of the show, is called 
“C'est Magnifique” 
to a familiar bawdy and 
this high the 


baritone of Peter Cookson. Gwen Verdon, 


sional best 


(possibly referring 
story ) she 


shares spot with solid 


whose dancing is reputedly sensational, 


contribution in 
Truly.” In 


modest vocal 


Le ” ed M e 


makes a 


“If You 


general 


Zinn Arthur 


the recording of Can-Can makes a better 
impression than was implied by the the- 
atrical reviews in the New York papers. 
of Me 


covered in 


This is 
Juliet, 


department by this reviewer last month 


even more true and 


which was another 
and is hardly in need of further apol- 
The 
Oscar 


ogies or songs of 


Richard 


stein 


explanations. 
Rodgers 


II seldom sound like smash hits at 


and Hammer- 
a first hearing, but they have a way of 
growing upon you, and the best ones are 


generally the least obvious. 


The most whistled tune from Me and 
Juliet is the tango “No Other Love,” 
originally written for the television docu- 
mentary “Victory at 


scheduled for 


Sea” (now also 
RCA Victor 
followed contemporary custom in 

the and the 
original stage production, featuring Isa- 


bel Bigley, Joan McCracken and Bill 
Haves. 


recording ). 
has 
actors of 


using singers 


“Band Wagon” with Trimmings 
Records today are proving helpful to 

music as well as that of 

Even 


motion picture 
the stage 
M-G-M's of The 
Band will be delighted by the 
long playing disc recorded by the same 
the track of the 
film. Here is the cream of all the songs 
written by Dietz Arthur 
Schwartz in their prime. Actually they 
represent no of the com- 
shows only five of the 
taken the original Band 
Wagon, in which the indestructible Fred 
Astaire was starred with his sister Adele. 
To this Dietz 


those who have seen 


great screen version 


Wagon 


company from sound 


Howard and 


less than six 


poser’s with 


numbers from 


dazzling 


array and 


Nanette Fabray provides some of the 
punch in the new recording from the 
sound track of The Band Wagon. 


ie 




















Schwartz have added a new song, 
“That's Entertainment,” which is defi- 
nitely one oi their cleverest; and for 
good measure there is a wonderful ballet, 
“The Girl Hunt,” spoofing the contem- 
porary murder mysteries, with Astaire 
supplying the narration while an invisi- 
ble Cyd Charisse must be imagined as 
the chief dancer. These popular perform- 
ers are supplemented by the unforget- 
table Jack Buchanan, who enjoys in this 
new Band Wagon one of the fattest roles 
of his long career. The orchestra and 
chorus are conducted by Adolph Deutsch. 


“Melba” Munsel 

On the more serious side is the RCA 
Victor recording (10-inch long playing) 
of Patrice Munsel’s voice in the film 
“biography” Melba. Here again the rec- 
ord is an enduring answer to critics not 
altogether kind in their comments on the 
picture. Miss Munsel sounds even better 
than she does on the stage of the Metro- 
politan Opera House, for with amplifica- 
tion she can handle such dramatic music 
as the “Vissi d’arte” from Tosca as well 
as her more familiar repertoire of the 
lyric and coloratura type. She achieves a 
climax in the Mad Scene from Lucia 
and adds to arias from La Traviata, 
Romeo and Juliet, The Marriage of 
Figaro, The Barber of Seville and The 
Daughter of the Regiment such simple 
and universally popular material as 
“Home Sweet Home” and Mendelssohn's 
“On Wings of Song.” This recording, 
which definitely adds to the artistic sta- 
ture of Miss Munzel, should send many 
a music lover to see the Melba picture 
itself. 


Songs of the Lorelei 

M-G-M does another excellent job 
“from the sound track” of the 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox motion picture, Gentlemen Pre- 
fer Blondes. The film is infinitely superior 
to the stage show, particularly in substi- 
tuting the real sex appeal of Marilyn 
Monroe for the horrible caricature that 


Singing material from the movie 
based on the life of Nellie Melba, 
Patrice Munsel sounds even better 
than she does on the stage of the 
Metropolitan. 






























was made of the unfortunate Carol 
Channing. In the movie additional deco- 
ration is provided by Jane Russell as the 
heroine’s brunette girl friend. Both of 
the girls sing surprisingly well, with 
vocal honors going to Miss Russell; but 
one should not overlook the subdued, 
inviting tones of Miss Monroe. The score 
also has the advantage of two new songs 
by Hoagy Carmichael and Harold Adam- 
son, “When Love Goes Wrong” and 
“Anyone Here for Love?” (The screen 
version of the Loos classic deals with 
love rather than high finance.) Of the 
original Styne-Robin songs, “Diamonds 
Are a Girl’s Best Friend” registers more 
strongly than ever, with close competi- 
tion from “Bye, Bye, Baby” and “A Girl 
from Little Rock” (neatly cleaned up), 
in which the two stars combine forces. 


Shakespearean Windfall 

Finally we have some new records of 
the actual theatre, and these are of such 
importance that they deserve far more 
detailed discussion than space permits at 
this time. As a preliminary to more ex- 
tended reviews, one should first mention 
the M-G-M recording of Shakespeare's 
Julius Caesar, taken directly from the 
sound track of the impressive motion 
picture recently released. The voices of 
all the principal characters are heard in 
highlights of the great drama—James 
Mason, Marlon Brando, John Gielgud, 
Louis Calhern, Edmond O’Brien, Greer 
Garson and Deborah Kerr. Also heard 
are an introductory speech by producer 
John Houseman and the music of Miklos 
Rozsa. 

Shakespeare also appears in an album, 
An Evening with Will Shakespeare, 
which must be considered virtually 
unique among recordings. It consists of 
excerpts from nine of Shakespeare’s plays, 
read by such actors as Eva LeGallienne, 
Faye Emerson, Nina Foch, Leueen Mac- 
Grath, Claude Rains, Staats Cotsworth, 
Wesley Addy and Arnold Moss, with 
Margaret Webster acting as director and 
narrator and Richard Dyer-Bennett in- 
terpolating just the right songs. The 
album is issued in connection with plans 
for an American Shakespeare Festival 
and Academy whose purposes are de- 
scribed in an open letter by Lawrence 
Langner, treasurer of the organization 

Theatre Masterworks, with headquar- 
ters at 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 
also has released two complete plays, 
Ibsen's Hedda Gabler and Oscar Wilde's 
The Importance of Being Earnest. The 
former stars Eva LeGallienne as both 
actress’ and difector, with Margaret 
Webster again supplying narration. She 
also directs the Wilde play, with Mau- 
rice Evans and Lucille Watson in the 
leading roles. There will be more com- 
ment on these important examples of 


“Theatre on the Disc’”’ next month. 
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TROUPERETTE 


INCANDESCENT TROUPER 
SPOTLIGHT HIGH-INTENSITY 


ARC SPOTLIGHT 


For small theatres, hotels, night clubs and For large theatres, schools and arenas 
schools Projects 644 times brighter head Adjustable, self-regulating transformer in 
spots than any other incandescent spot base. Automatic are control. A trim of 
lights. Utilizes all the light through most carbons burns 80 minutes 

of the spot sizes as contrasted to spotlights 

which vary spot size solely by irising, thus 

losing substantial hght 

‘We have been very, very much satisfied. The quickly 

operated color filter system is one of its better features.”’ 


—An Atlanta Theatre* 


THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORPORATION : 


“The World's Largest Manufacturer of Projection Arc Lamps” 
| 94 CITY PARK AVENUE TOLEDO 2, OHIO | 


Please send free literature and prices on the () Strong Trouper Arc Spotlight; () Strong 
| lrouperetie Spotlight | 


| NAME | 
| STREET | 
CITY & STATE ‘ 


| NAME OF SUPPLIER l 
*Nomes on request 
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TROUPER 


HIGH-INTENSITY 
ARC SPOTLIGHTS 


must be good 
to win such 
high acclaim! 


A TEXAS THEATRE CHAIN* SAYS: 


“We have found the Trouper spots to be every 
thing that has been said about them, and we 
are very, very much satisfied with them.” 


A DETROIT THEATRE CHAIN* SAYS: 


“Has given excellent service and we are 
tirely satisfied.’ 


A KANSAS THEATRE CHAIN® SAYS: 


“On one occasion the spot was used on a large 
outdoor stage and worked satisfactorily on a 
throw of 400 feet 


A FLORIDA THEATRE CHAIN* SAYS: 


“One of the best balanced spotlights we have 
seen. Very easy to operate.” 


A LOUISIANA PROJECTIONIST* SAYS: 


“Perfect in every respect. Has accomplished 
far more than we expected.” 


C6 


Every production takes on new life when these 
modern spots are used to provide an abun 
dance of extremely brilliant, sparkling light 
Here are the spotlights which have won sucl 
wide acceptance by all branches of show busi 
ness. No heavy rotating equipment is required 
You simply plug into the nearest 110-volt con 


vemence outlet 


Strong spotlights are equipped with a two 
element, variable focal length objective lens 
system and silvered glass reflector. They are 
quiet, flickerless and assure a spot with shart 
edge, head spot to flood. The horizontal mask 
ing control angles 45 degrees in each directior 
and there i a tast-operating, 6-shde color 
boomerang Mounted on casters, they're read 
ily portable and disassembled fe 


ping 


Strong sj exclusive ad 
vantage ' ould decide now to get 
rid of yo cient spots. See your theatre 
school or juipment deale r send the 


coupon fo lid ils today 
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Second Avenue Was Never 
Like This 

After twenty years as the darling of 
the habitués of New York’s Yiddish 
theatres on downtown Second Avenue, 
Menasha Skulnik is finally enjoying an 
uptown success in The Fifth Season. He 
is finding that there is a good deal of 
difference between Second Avenue and 


Broadway. 


“Downtown,” he has pointed out, “I 
was a director, I was a press agent, I 
helped out with the writing, I designed 
costumes, I helped with the scenery. Up- 
town we have a dozen people doing all 
these things. I only have to take care of 
myself. I have a picnic here!” 

Some of Skulnik’s Second Avenue fol- 
lowers, however, have a feeling that this 
picnic is not too good for their Menasha 

“Tt’s not the same Menasha,” one of 
them said recently after viewing his 
antics in The Fifth Season. “He doesn’t 
wear a too-small hat. He even walks like 
a regular businessman. A real Robert 
Taylor, this uptown Menasha.” 

Be that as it may, there is one thing 
that happened to the uptown Menasha 
that never happened to the downtown 
Menasha. Marlene Dietrich came back- 
stage after seeing his uptown perform- 
ance and purred, “You are so lovable; 
I'd like to wrap you up and take you 


home.” 


“Commercial” Theatre 

The Fifth Season, incidentally, holds 
the 1953 record for “Most Frequent 
Mentions of Products and Places of Com- 
merce.’ In the course of the play the 
Stork Club, the Copacabana and Voisin 
are mentioned in the restaurant depart- 
ment. Bulova and Ingersoll watches, 
7-Up, the Morris Plan, Saks, Sulka’s 
Van Cleef and Arpels, Cadillacs and 
Tropical Park are all named. Schenley 
whiskies are used so generously as props 
that the liquor firm has set up window 
displays plugging the show in bars all 
over town. 

There are limits, of course, and play- 
wright Sylvia Regan has seen fit to turn 
down requests for mentions from a Turk- 
ish bath, a florist, an airline, a Miami 
hotel and an importer of underslung 


sports cars 


Advice for Playwrights— 
And Critics 

If Walter F. Kerr, the New York 
Herald-Tribune’s able drama critic, has 
his way, he will soon be out of a job 
Kerr has spent the summer writing a 
book which he is calling Don’t Write 
That Play. Either Kerr has an _ inde- 
pendent income or he is suffering from 
THEATRE ARTS 
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offstage ... 


an illusion, common among drama critics 
that nobody ever takes their advice. 


The Moon Still Rising 

One of the pleasant outgrowths of the 
attempt to censor the film version of 
The Moon Is Blue is that it has encour- 
aged the Spread of a little more theatre. 
Aldrich and Myers, who produced the 
stage version of the F. Hugh Herbert 
comedy, are considering sending out a 
touring company of The Moon just to 
play those towns where the picture ver- 
sion is banned. The desire to cash in on 
the publicity created by the attacks on 
this comedy may not be theatre on the 
highest level, but it is good to see that 
theatre people are alert to opportunities 
to get people used to looking at live 


actors. 


Sound Control 

When veteran subscribers return to the 
Metropolitan Opera House this season, 
they will find that some of the seats 
have been rearranged, but that the 
boards which comprised the old flooring 
have been carefully preserved, cleaned 
and put back in place. It is no tradi- 
tionalist dido which has led the Met 
to hang onto its old boards. This has 
been done for the thoroughly practical 
reason that the old wood is so dry that 
the danger of shrinkage—a _ condition 
which leads to squeakage—is practically 
nil. Thus unseemly sounds will be elimi- 
nated from the front of the house. If 
only the sounds from the stage could be 
as easily controlled. . . 


One-Man Enterprise 

Dwight Long is a hardy film maker 
with unfailing faith in his ability to do 
things right. Long, who directed and 
partially photographed the Academy 
Award-winning film, The Fighting Lady, 
has just completed four years of work 
on a color movie of life in Tahiti, 
Tanga Tika. He went to Tahiti by him- 
self with thirty thousand feet of color 
film and a camera as his only equip- 
ment. He was his own cameraman, sound 


man, director and producer. 


Long had no means for developing his 
film in Tahiti, so for two years he stayed 
there shooting and sending the film back 
to friends in the States who developed 
it. For those two years he went on work- 
ing without ever seeing a single foot of 
anything he had shot, without knowing 
what he had really taken. He might have 
stayed on longer had he not accidentally 
appeared in one of the clips he sent back 
to the States. When his friends developed 
this and saw his wasted appearance, they 


urged him to return at once. 






Menasha Skulnik and Richard Whorf are 
partners in a dressmaking firm in The 
Fifth Season, which marks Skulnik’s first 
Broadway success after a lengthy career 
as the darling of the Yiddish stage. 
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A pair of native Tahitians, Paul Meoe 
and Adeline Tetahaimuai, have leading 
roles in Dwight Long's one-man adven- 
ture in movie making, Tanga Tika, 
which is based on life in their home- 
land. She is the daughter of a copra 
merchant, and he served with the French 


army in World War II. 








Long came back and saw his picture 
for the first time. Then after a short rest 
to Tahiti for 
job of cutting, scoring and dub- 
Now the film 


Long isn't 


he returned another two- 


year 
bing 


But 


release 
the idea 
yet. Next step is to write a book about it. 


is ready for 


finished with 


Toward A National Theatre 
Another effort to the United 


States as artistically responsible as most 


make 


other countries is being made by Repre- 
sentative Jacob K. Javits of New York, 
bill in Congress 
Arts 


establish a 


who has introduced a 


to create the United States 
The act 


tional theatre by giving assistance to the 


Foun- 
dation would na- 
performing arts, including theatre, music 
ballet, both 


sional, 


and amateur and profes- 


and encourage performances in 
sections of the country which do not get 


them now 


The bill the 


study and advancement of the perform- 


proposes to stimulate 


ing arts as well as public interest in 


them. It would encourage presentations 
overseas to the armed forces and within 
the United States to the 


ticable encourage 


“widest prac- 


audiences,” profes- 
sional and amateur groups, make surveys 
of the performing arts and provide finan- 


cial from 


assistance government appro- 
priations for nonprofit groups concerned 


with the performing arts. 


Think, Don’t Phone 

A recent effort by Pravda to beat the 
United States theatre the head 
little effect 


about 
had 
that the 
behind the times, as usual 
“Plays 


roles are considered ideal today,” Pravda 


with a telephone has 


except to indicate Russians are 


which include three to four 
reported in the course of an article on 
Broadway. “A the 


play is given to the telephone. The hero 


prominent part in 
carries out telephone conversations with 
his beloved, makes love declarations, im- 
The 


American 


plores, threatens to commit suicide 
telephone in contemporary 
plays is as essential as the hero himself 


It does not cost a cent and replaces 


many actors, relieving the producer of 
the necessity of employing actors.” 
Why, _ this 


really 


telephone technique is 


small potatoes. Television pundit 
John Crosby has discovered that a much 
more effective device is being developed 
by the ingenious American brains which 
spawn our video shows This new device 
is called “thinking,” 


bridge the inciden’ 


done to 
De- 


scribing a recent Melvyn Douglas show, 


and it is 


in a TV script 


Crosby noted: 

“Douglas does his thinking behind the 
You ect a shot of the 
the trafic unfolding 


the windshield—or 


wheel of a 
back of his 
before 


Car 
head, 


him through 


you ect a shot of him through the wind- 


sh‘eld thinking hard, while he’s won- 


dering aloud why a girl should disappear 
of her 

“I expect we'll see and hear an awful 
lot of this deep thinking on whodunits,” 
concludes. “It hardly a 
penny for an actor to think; whereas if 
he fires a gun and plugs another actor, 
you have to pay for the bullets and the 
actors. Thinking is cheap.” 


Patience and Solicitude 


Proponents of patience as the high- 


on the eve marriage. 


Crosby costs 


road to success have a tasty new sample 
to add to their collection in the case of 
Wish 


reformed 


Leo de Lyon 
Here. De 
cian who has been quite successful in 
the 


torture from his 


versus You Were 


Lyon, a band musi- 


night clubs because of odd sounds 


he can larynx, audi- 
tioned for the role of Itchy in the Arthur 
Kober - Joshua Logan - Harold Rome mu- 
sical way, way, way back when the show 
was being put together for the first time. 
Because of a conflicting commitment, as 
the saying goes, he was not able to take 
the part and after reading the first set 
of reviews, de Lyon doubtless felt he had 


been fortunate not to be involved 
Meanwhile the played for 

varying intervals by Sidney Armus and 

Blyden. Also, 


did his now-legendary job of remaking 


role was 


Larry 


meanwhile, Logan 


the show, building it into a solid hit 


Meanwhile, even further, de Lyon was 


going about his business of making 


Then Wish You 
Were Here was a hit and had a run of 


strange noises when 
a year on Broadway behind it, de 
the 


You 


Lyon 


was invited to role he 


Were 


into 
Wish 


Here was far, far from being a hit 


step 
hadn't gotten when 

Watchful waiting, it would seem, pays 
off. Or, as New York's Mr. LaGuardia 


used to say, patience and fortitude 


Touring in Reverse 

Long-distance prophecy is a dangerous 
racket but it already looks like a pretty 
safe bet that one of the most successful 
touring attractions this season will be a 
that didn’t 
booked and 
recognized repertoire. 

The the Mille 


Dance Theatre which is set to cover 110 


dance troupe exist when it 


was being which has no 


group is Agnes de 


cities during twenty-five weeks this com- 
Headed by James Mitchell 


and Gemze de 


ing winter 
Lappe, the dancers will 
offer a program made up entirely of de 
Mille creations, subtitled “From Bach to 
Broadway.” Included will be some of the 


staged for Broadway 
the 


company 


dances she has 


nationwide de- 
before it 
has made its first appearance, plans are 


shows. Because of 


mand for this even 
already being made to send it to Europe 


next season. 


Armed Truce 
Connecticut 


York 


New 


legisla- 


has now joined 


and California in passing 


Eileen Darby 


tion which prohibits a theatre from re- 
fusing to admit any person over twenty- 
ticket. 
led to this move by the 
Parker, Hartford 


from the New Par- 


one who has a The Connecticut 
lawmakers were 
banning of Theodore 
Courant drama critic, 
sons Theatre because, the house claimed, 
“savage.” 

Parker the 


him, however, there is apparently going 


his reviews were 


Now that 


has law behind 


to be no letdown in the obstinacy of 


either party involved. As we write, the 
Parker back 
the manage- 
And the New 
Parsons says it isn’t going to invite him. 
Hartford is 


Courant won't send 


to the 


Says it 
New 


ment invites him to come 


Parsons until 


Thus left in a 


rampant 


state of stalemate 


Homework 
Judy Holliday’s habit of appearing in 
movies which are shot to some extent in 


New York 
In the past Judy has 


her home town has finally 
paid off in spades 
come home on location trips from Holly- 
wood when sh¢ 
The 


with 


was making Adam’s Rib 
Kind, 


these are the only 


and Marrying which was 


okay her since 


location trips that she approves of. But 


film for 
Name for Herself, she hit the location 
jack pot 


in her newest Columbia, A 


For several weeks scenes for this film 
were shot in Central Park. Central Park 


happens to be the 


72nd 


across from 


street 


Street 


Judy’s apartment at and 


Central Park West 
had the 


As a result she has 


unique experience of using her 


own apartment as her dressing 


room 
and walking to work 


Could Pravda have had Dial “uM” for 
Murder in mind when it published its 
bleat about the prominence of the tele- 


phone on the contemporary 
stage? Gusti Huber and Anthony Daw- 
son are the principals in this tense 
moment in Frederick Knott’s melodrama. 


Broadway 
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Artie Shaw Reviews the Petrillo Story 


Facts, Figures and No Flamboyance 


The Musicians and Petrillo by Robert D 
Leiter (Bookman Associates). 

T 1s now thirteen years since James 
| Caesar Petrillo was first elected to 
the presidency of the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians. During this time he 
has come in for a good deal more than 
most men’s share of misunderstanding 
and abuse. There is nothing especially 
strange about that; a labor leader is a 
traditional target for vilification, and in 
Petrillo’s case the misunderstanding has 
been further complicated by the simple 
fact that there isn’t one person in a 
thousand (and I am being conservative ) 
who has the slightest notion of the in- 
tricate economic structure of the music 
business in these United States. 


The close interrelationship of music 
and economics is. certainly no news to 
any working—or, for that matter, non- 
working—musician. In The Musicians 
and Petrillo Robert D. Leiter presents a 
sober, factual, carefully documented, 
and altogether straightforward (though 
on the whole pedestrian) account of the 
growth of the AFM, beginning with the 
inception of a musicians’ union in this 
country, continuing through the long re- 
gime of Joseph N. Weber, the Federa- 
tion’s first long-run president, and on up 
to the present. As is to be expected, 
Petrillo plays an important role in the 
latter part of this account. But what 
will undoubtedly come as a great sur- 
prise to most readers (that is to say most 
non-musician readers—and for all I 
know maybe a number of musicians as 
well) is that when all's said and done, 
and when the fog is finally dispelled, 
Our Boy Jimmy emerges as a_ serious 
and conscientious labor leader handling 
an enormously complex job and doing 
what he has had to do with shrewdness, 
capability and nearly unassailable hon- 
esty 

Having had several dealings with Pe- 
trillo myself, I feel compelled to state 
that none of this is any surprise to me 
However, having also had a great many 
dealings with American musical audi- 
ences, I am quite certain that anyone 
taking the trouble to read The Musi- 
cians and Petrillo is in for a good bit of 
salutary eye opening. The fact is, facts, 
dates and figures do have a way of 
speaking for themselves; and Leiter gives 
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us a plethora of them, complete with 
sources and documentation galore. 
Which raises a rather important point, 
insofar as I personally am concerned: 
I'm perfectly willing to agree that 
dates, facts and figures are necessary in 
any such study as this one. I agree fur- 
thermore that Leiter has been quite 
careful to be impartial in presenting 
both sides of every controversy between 
music and government or music and Big 
Business, with which he deals. But still 
it does seem a pity that any book about 
music and the colorful personalities in 
the music business—not to mention the 


flamboyantly colorful 


personality of 
James Caesar Petrillo himself—should 
end up being so—so—well, let’s be very 
honest about it: The Musicians and 
Petrillo is really pretty dull reading. I 
think, just going by the little I know 
about Jim Petrillo, that even he would 
agree with that. And I’m almost positive 
that no matter what anyone, including 
his worst enemies, might ever say about 
him, Jim Petrillo is anything but a dull 
subject for a book. 


Of course, I have no way of knowing 
whether Leiter was concerned with giv- 
ing the reader a picture of Petrillo as a 
man. What I do know is that he hasn't 
done so. Perhaps he didn’t particularly 
care to do it, or perhaps he isn’t the 
writer for that kind of job. There for a 
while in a few paragraphs he did give 
the matter some attention in a sort of 
once-over-lightly way. I can’t help wish- 
ing he'd stayed with it a bit longer 
Facts and figures are all very well—fine 
and dandy. But I'd still like to hear 
more about Jim Petrillo the human be- 
ing and so, I suspect, would most peo- 
ple who might be interested enough to 
buy a book about him and the musicians 
he represents. 


—Artie Shaw 


(Mr. Shaw is a well-known band lead- 


er, musician and author.) 


Flaming Minister, a study of Othello by 
G. R. Elliott (Duke University Press 
ROFESSOR EL.iotT has written a very 
p detailed study of Shakespeare’s play 
that should be of great interest to any 


actor, director or producer who is se- 










































PRODUCER, DIRECTOR 
DESIGNER 


16 years experience producing, directing and 
designing outstanding theatrical presentations 
Extensive background in all phases of organi- 
tation, production, administration and opera- 
tion of professional, semi-professional and 
community theatres, including repertory, stock, 
arena, musical and experimental projects 


Interested in association wtih either estab- 
lished or projected professional or commu- 
nity theatre desiring highest quality produc- 
tions with progressive operating policy and 
aim of establishing nation-wide reputation 
and prestige 


AVAILABLE FALL OF 1953 
Theatre Arts 


130 West Séth St New York 19, N. Y. 
BOX 53-4 


DRAMA BOOK SHOP 
WONDERFUL TOWN 

Fields and Chodorot 2.50 
CALL ME LUCKY 

Bing Crosby 3.50 
THE STAGE MANAGER'S 

HANDBOOK 

Bert Gruver 3.00 
CECILE SOREL 

(autobiography) 2.50 
TELEVISION ADVERTISING AND 

PRODUCTION HANDBOOK 

ed. I. Settel & N. Glenn 5.00 
BEST SHORT PLAYS OF 1952-53 

ed. Margaret Mayorga 4.00 
SHAKESPEARE 

Henri Fluchere 5.00 
48 W. Sfnd St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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You can read more of your "Theatre 
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out of it too: The secret lies in im- 
proved reading habits. We've taught 
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sional people to increase their speed 
by 100% and more... and increase 
comprehension as well. 


The course is fun—the instruction in- 
dividual—the rooms air-conditioned. 
Special discounts for students. Write 
for free booklet today. 
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In DANCING STAR you 
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| have 


|} atre 


stage 


| distorting effects of 





| how to use false hair correctly. 


riously contemplating participating in 
the production of this famous work. 
This book should be approached by 
the professional theatre man with all the 
respect due to the erudition, industry 
and love that Elliott has put into it. On 
the other hand, I am sure that the au- 
thor does not intend it as any more than 
a practical guide to a production of the 
play. Certainly he should feel well re- 


warded if those in the production use 


it a8 a very substantial springboard from 
| waich to leap into their own pool of 


ideas. 

If there is any comment to make 
about the use of this book in a produc- 
tion, it is that the make-up and _per- 
sonality of the playing Othello 
always be kept in mind. Per- 
sonalities of actors have, in these days, 
been 


actor 
should 


frowned upon as something of 
Actually 
it will take a very strong personality to 
overcome the present tradition of Iago 
as played, for example, by such a Posti- 


tive Personality as José Ferrer. 


which one must be ashamed. 


This work should certainly be put in 


the active libraries of all people who 


a professional interest in the the- 


All of us are indebted to the au- 


| thor for his contribution to our profes- 


sion. 


—Walter Fried 


(Mr. Fried is a Broadway producer and 
director, and producer of the forthcom- 


| ing “The Ladies of the Corridor.’’) 


| Practical Make-up for the Stage by T. 
| W. Bamford with a foreword by 
| Thesiger 


Ernest 


(Pitman Publishing Corpora- 


tion). 

W. Bamrorp has written a valua- 
. ble textbook for those people in- 
terested in the art of make-up for the 
The purpose of make-up is to 
give the actor’s face the appearance an 
audience expects it to have despite the 
stage lights. The 
book begins with an explanation of the 
ways in which stage lighting changes the 
actor’s natural facial aspect and goes on 


| to tell how this distortion may be over- 
| come by a good make-up job. 


The author discusses what materials 
are necessary for the actor's make-up kit 


He the 


make-up should be 


describes 


method by which 


applied, the way 


| make-up can be used to achieve differ- 


ent character effects, how to make up 
each of the facial features properly and 
He lists 
the explains 
how make-up can give the actor the ap- 
the playing. 
Bamford has supplemented the text with 


nearly 


various racial types and 


pearance of type he is 
a hundred illustrations which re- 
veal that is followed the 
desired results will be achieved. 


if his advice 


—Harvey Ginsberg 
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VERA SOLOVIOVA 
STUDIO OF ACTING 


"Technique of acting, as taught by Vera 
Soloviova, is one of the best prepara- 
tions for a stage career and one which 
| heartily endorse." Marlon Brando 
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Catalog on Request 
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MAUDE ADAMS 


(November 11, 1872—July 17, 1953) 


cAn I know is that she can 


Perfectly bewitch a man ; 


How it is, or what her art 


Never troubled my fond heart. 


As it questionless in trust 

Lay before her in the dust, 

All I know is there in line 
Waits this jostled heart of mine. 


Anonymous 
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THE MOST IMPORTANT BOOKS 


The Best in Literature... 


Written while the author 
hid from the Nazis 
in Holland, it is 
at once a remarkably 
sensitive record of 

Be adolescence and an 
eloquent testimony to the 
strength of the human spirit. 
List price 3.00 
Members Pay 1.89 


In this illuminating 
study, one of America's 


outstanding anthropologists 


focuses her attention 
on the relationship 

of the sexes 

in our changing world. 
List price 5.00 
Members Pay 1.89 


The major psychoanalytic 
theories from Freud, Adier, and 
Jung to the present are here 
set forth in a new and 
unifying way. The work 

also includes the great 

Oedipus trilogy of Sophocles. 
List price 5.00 

Members Pay 1.89 


At only *1.89 regardless of last price... 


The notable books pictured and listed on this page are a sampling of 
the many distinguished volumes available to you, now, as a member of 
the Book Find Club—and as you will note, although the publishers’ list 
prices range up to $6.00, as a member of the Club you pay only $1.89 per 
volume. Actually, this represents an average saving of more than 50% on 
the books you buy—and you buy only the books you want. 


THE BOOK FIND CLUB 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY 
BONUS OFFER 


And now as your introduction to the Book Find Club you 
may select any two books from those pictured or listed on 
this page —one as your Introductory Bonus Book and the 
other as your first selection. You can thus receive UP TO 
$12.00 RETAIL COST OF BOOKS FOR ONLY $1.89. 


It costs you nothing to belong te the Book Find Club. You 
pay only for the books you want and you may take as few 
as four (from the more than 25 offered) in the entire mem- 
bership year. Since it is almost certain that you will read 
at least four Book Find Club selections during the year 
anyway, why not get them from the Club at the trem .adous 
savings we are able to effect through our large printing 
orders. 


FILL OUT THE COUPON AND MAIL 


Presented for the first 
time in English, “The 
publication of this 

novel is an act of justice 
long delayed . . . a major 
contribution to 

American literature.” 
~New York Times 


List price 3.50 
Members Pay 1.89 


In their own words, 
thirty-three eminent 
physicians tell of their 


ina, personal experiences with 


shattering mental and 
physical illness and 
how they have come 
to terms with it. 

List price 3.95 


Members Pay 1.89 


In this wonderfully warm 

volume of recollections, 

America’s beloved humorist 

conjures up the magic 
land of his youth. 4 


List price 3.50 
Members Pay 1.89 


Man's religious beliefs brilliantly 
examined trom a naturalistic 
point of view. This encyclopedic 
study has been ranked with 
Frazer's Golden Bough. 

List price 5.00 

Members Pay 1.89 


This large volume 
contains all the novels 
and a selection of the 
finest short stories 

of one of America’s 
most perceptive writers. 
List price 5.00 
Members Pay 1.89 


The most comprehensive 
study ever made of the 
sexual behavior of 

human beings and animals, 
based on a detailed 
analysis of the 

sexual patterns of 190 
contemporary societies. 


List price 4.50 i 
Members Pay 1.89 
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A compassionate novel 
about a Southern town 
and four young women 

who pursue love and defy 
convention in their quest 
for self-fulfillment. 

List price 3.50 


Members Pay 1.89 


Sub-titled “The Inner Experience 
- of a Psychoanalyst,”’ Dr. Reik’s book 
_ has been favorably compared with 
Freud's Interpretation of Dreams. 


List price 6.00 
Members Pay 1.89 
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IN THE SKY, OR PEANUTS 


New York agents comprise a major barrier to production of new plays 
by tributary theatres, declares a prominent off-Broadway official 


The June issue of THEATRE 
editorial, “Off Broadway: A? 
Hope,” and an article, “The Tried and the Tired,” 
by Christopher Blake, both of took the 
tributary theatres to task for their tendency to 
present a steady diet of warmed-over Broadway 


plays and their consequent failure to serve as 


ARTS carried an 


Indictment and a 


u hich 


playwrights. In the 


following article Barnard Hewitt, president of the 
American 


a testing ground for ner 


Educational Theatre Association, an- 
swers this charge and presents the off-Broadway 
side of the picture.) 


F MORE new plays, native and foreign, are to 

be produced off Broadway, directors of com- 
munity and university theatres across the country 
require more than the industry and fortitude 
prescribed for them by Christopher Blake in the 
June Theatre Arts. They require a quantity of 
producible scripts. 

Where are these scripts? They are certainly 
not to be found, as Blake suggests, in the play- 
writing courses. The students in such courses, 
with very few exceptions, are just beginning to 
learn the craft. Their apprentice efforts should 
be given laboratory production before an invited 
audience primarily for what the author can learn 
from the experience. 

The only other source of new scripts suggested 
by Blake (and I too know of no other) is the 
“sad, dusty manuscripts piled on the New York 
agents’ desks.” If producible new scripts by un- 
known American playwrights are gathering dust 
on the agents’ desks, they might just as well be 
behind the Iron Curtain, so far as directors in the 
tributary theatre are concerned. The New York 
agents, with one or two exceptions, are either dis- 
interested in, suspicious of or obstinately opposed 
to production of their wares in the tributary the- 
atre. They seem to fear that production by 
“amateurs” will rub off not only the dust but the 
virgin bloom from a new script and blight forever 
its chances for a happy marriage with a Broadway 
producer. 


F MORE new plays are to be produced off 
Broadway, the New York agents must some- 


how be convinced that tributary theatre produc- ~ 


tion is likely to be better than no production at 
all. This should not be too difficult as fewer and 
fewer new plays are produced on Broadway each 
season—only twenty-nine in 1952-53. University 
theatres alone produced forty-six new plays in 
1950-51 according to Theodore Hatlen’s annual 
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IN THE BUSHES 


by BARNARD HEWITT 


survey for the American Educational Theatre 


Association 
But a 


tributary theatre, though essential, is not enough. 


willingness to release new plays to the 


The New York agents are set up to peddle new 
plays to the few possible Broadway producers; 
they cannot afford to circulate new scripts, or 
rief descriptions of them, to the thousands 
ntial producers in the tributary theatre. 
\merican Educational Theatre Association 
has its Manuscript Play Project for this purpose. 
It is ineffective for lack of funds. ANTA’s Script 
Service is intended to perform this function. It 
too is ineffective due to lack of funds. The New 
Dramatists Committee has an excellent plan. All 
it requires is the necessary funds. 

Incidentally, Theatre Arts could make a contri- 
bution to the cause by publishing at least once 
a year an unproduced play by an American play- 
wright who has not yet appeared on Broadway. 
Theatre Arts took a step in that direction this 
past year when it published William Saroyan’s 
The Slaughter of the Innocents. Saroyan had been 
seen on Broadway, of course, but this play had 
not. To us in the tributary theatre, the author's 
subsequent refusal to permit The Slaughter of the 
Innocents to be produced by a university theatre 
group was most discouraging. Apparently not 
only agents but authors need to be convinced that 
the peanuts of production in the off-Broadway 
theatre may be preferable to the pie in the sky 
of production on Broadway. 


UNIVERSITY and community theatre directors 

—many of them—are keenly aware of the 
need to discover new plays and to encourage new 
playwrights. The Broadway theatre is no longer 
doing the job adequately. 

The tributary theatre cannot solve this problem 
by itself. Producible new plays must be found, 
and they must be made available to community 
and university theatres. Understanding and for- 
titude are required, not only of tributary theatre 
directors, but also of the agents and the authors. 

However, even if everybody has the under- 
standing of Socrates and the courage of Cyrano, 
some machinery is necessary to bring the new 
script to the tributary theatre director. Either 
all the organizations now working separately and 
ineffectively toward this end should pool their 
resources, or else everybody should get behind 
the organization with the best plan and the best 
prospects and really do the job. 
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Above, left 

Production details of Tea and Sympathy, another of 
the season’s new entries, are ironed out by Roger L 
Stevens of The Playwrights’ Company, which is pre- 
senting tle work; director Elia Kazan and playwright 
Robert Anderson. Anderson is the fortunate new- 
comer who has two works scheduled for Broadway 
production 


Above, right 

Dorothy Parker and Arnaud d’Usseau (left), authors 
of The Ladies of the Corridor, “audition” a French 
poodle, Misty, for a role in their new play. Looking 
on is Walter Fried, producer of the work 


Peter Larkin has provided this sketch of his setting for 
The Teahouse of the August Moon, which will mark 


playwright John Patrick’s return to the Broadway 


stage 


T HAS been fashionable in recent years for 

producers to cringe at the thought of a new 
season. They have taken to looking toward the 
cool months as the winter of their discontent, the 
while muttering about the horrendous costs of 
production, the dearth of good plays and /or play- 
wrights and the flight of talent to Hollywood 
Meanwhile they postpone any thoughts of the- 
atrical activity as long as possible, hoping that 
someone else will try the temper of the season’s 
audiences before they are forced to venture forth. 

The result, these past few seasons, has been 
theatrically barren Septembers, hesitant Octobers 
and even spotty Novembers. It may be a measure 
of a new and more optimistic spirit now rising in 
the theatre that the coming season is fraught with 
definite activity. Schedules have long since been 
worked out for a good four dozen productions 
which are due to arrive in New York before the 
first of the year. September is no longer shunned 
as a thirty-day plague, for it promises half a dozen 
shows to start the season. And even at this writ- 


ing the October schedule is heavy. 


As significant as anything in this burst of activ- 
ity is the fact that our producers have turned 
with open arms to new—or, at least, previously 
unestablished—playwrights. 

The luckiest of the newcomers would appear to 
be Robert Anderson, who will see two of his 
plays produced, one of them in slightly super- 
colossal fashion. This one is Tea and Sympathy, 
The Play- 
wrights’ Company, which is producing it in asso- 
ciation with Mary K. Frank, has lured Deborah 
Kerr from Hollywood to play the lead under Elia 


a play dealing with a boys’ school. 


Kazan’s direction. 
Just how, you may wonder, does a new and 
untried playwright achieve all this largesse? This 


is the way Anderson explains it 
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“When I finished the play in the late summer 
of 1952, I followed a practice of some years’ stand- 
ing and sent copies to the Kazans and to Jo 
Mielziner, old friends and staunch supporters. 
My agent, Audrey Wood, sent a copy to the 
Playwrights’ Company. Molly Kazan read it and 
said she’d like to take a copy to Gadge (Kazan) 
who was filming Man on a Tightrope in Munich. 

“First, Jo called to convey his enthusiasm. 
A little later Roger Stevens of the Playwrights’ 
invited me to lunch. Molly Kazan has always 
said, ‘When they invite you to lunch, they’re not 
going to produce your play.’ But this lunch was 
different. Stevens and Robert E. Sherwood had 
read the play and wanted to produce it. A few 
weeks later Gadge arrived back in this country, 
and, to complete the triple play, said he’d like to 
direct the show. A few days and phone calls 
later and it was “The Playwrights’ Company pre- 
sents the Elia Kazan production of . . . with set- 
tings and lighting by Jo Mielziner.’ When it was 
all set, Gadge turned to me and said, ‘Are you 
happy? You ought to be.’” 

Anderson willingly admits that he was happy, 
a condition which was amplified when Alexander 
H. Cohen and Ralph Alswang decided to bring 
in another of his plays, All Summer Long, an 
adaptation of Donald Wetzel’s novel, A Wreath 
and a Curse. This play was tried out last winter 
at the Arena Stage in Washington, and Alan 
Schneider, who directed that production, will 
again be in charge of staging the Cohen-Alswang 
venture 

As though this were not enough activity for his 
debut season, Anderson is also due to appear in 
the role of co-producer with Jed Harris of Paddy 
Cheyevsky’s play, Fifth from Garibaldi, a hang- 
over from seasons past when it was known as 


The Man Who Made the Mountain Shake. 























































Nathaniel Benchley (left), one of several new play- 
wrights scheduled to be represented on Broadway this 
season, watches a rehearsal of his The Frogs of Spring 
being directed by Burgess Meredith. In the back- 
ground is the quartet producing the show (left to 
right): Robert Radnitz, Lyn Austin, Robert Sagalyn 
and Thomas Noyes. 


BY JOHN S. WILSON 
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Shepard Traube, producer-director of The Girl in 
Pink Tights, one of the season’s new musicals, signs 
up his star Renée Jeanmaire 


TALBOT 


F. Hugh Herbert and his daughter Diana go over the 
script of his latest play, A Girl Can Tell, in which a 
mother relives her girlhood experiences through her 
daughter 


TALBOT 


Anderson wrote his plays between television 
and radio scripting chores. Louis Peterson, an- 
other newcomer, wrote his play while he was 
playing the role of Honey in the touring company 
of The Member of the Wedding. The play, Take 
a Giant Step, is about a Negro boy who grows 
up in a white neighborhood where he is accepted 
and goes to a white school. With puberty he 
becomes aware of the difference between himself 
and his friends, and he sets off on an odyssey to 
the colored community to find himself 

“The title comes from the kids’ game of the 
same name in which kids ask permission of the 
leader to take a giant step,” the author explains 
“It is descriptive of the theme of the story in 
which the boy must break away from adolescence 
in order to find himself as an adult.” 

Nathaniel Benchley is making his bow as a 
playwright by performing the difficult feat of 
dramatizing a collection of short stories. They 
are his own stories, gathered in a book called 
Side Street. As a dramatic vehicle they have 
acquired the more romantic title of The Frogs 
of Spring. 

“T had not thought of doing my book as a play,” 
Benchley reports, “but when it was suggested, it 
seemed like a good idea. The book was difficult 
to dramatize, since it has little or no plot, but 
Burgess Meredith, who is directing the play, has 


been very successful in his suggestions for getting 
dramatic continuity. He has a very good eye for 
that sort of thing.” 


Benchley’s play may well turn into the poor 
man’s Wish You Were Here, for like that highly 
successful musical, it will also exhibit a swimming 
pool on stage. The Frogs, however, will cavort in 
a $49.95 army surplus model instead of the $35,000 
type. 

The fruit of six years’ work will be exhibited 
when Nancy Davids produces William Alfred’s 
tragedy, Agamemnon. Alfred, a Teaching Fellow 
at Harvard, has been working on the play ever 
since he got out of the army in 1947. 


“IT meant this play to be a tragedy,” he says, 
“an entertainment which, by following a certain 
story through to its worst conclusions, makes us, 
if only for a brief space, feel and see and act with 
greater clarity; and lifts us uy those who 
have seen life at its hard ( v the full 
pride of being men.” 

Jay Presson, a gi:' who once received favorable 
attention for .ne manner in which she sang “Zip” 
of Pal Joey, is 
also among the new playwrights with Stars in 
a Person’s Backyard, which Robert Whitehead 
will produce. The play is about a mother’s rela- 


in an Equcy Library productior 


tionship with her two children. 

From Arthur Conan Doyle’s stories, Ouida 
Rathbone has concocted a play about Sherlock 
Holmes which is trimmed to suit her husband, 
Basil Rathbone. It is called, quite directly, Sher- 
lock Holmes, and ranges from Holmes’ Baker 
Street lodgings to Professor Moriarty’s chalet on 
the brink of the Reichenbach Falls in Switzerland. 

A tour de force which will allow movie star 
Sally Foirest to offer herself to Broadway in 
three role at once has been worked out by Wini- 
fred Wolfe in Three Stories High, which is de- 
scribed as a panoramic love story. It deals with 
the occupants of a single room in a brownstone 
house. 

The world of theatrical press-agentry has pro- 
duced a new playwright in Peggy Phillips whose 
initial work, To Charlie with Love, has lured Jack 
Whiting from Hazel Flagg to be its star. Actor 
Alan Mowbray has written a war play called 
Flame-Out, which is due in New York toward 
the end of the year. An earlier arrival will be the 
first play of another actor, Thaddeus Suski, this 
one called Deborah and marking the production 
debut of Huntington Hartford. 

A pair of screen writers, Everett and Devery 
Freeman, are taking their first fling on Broadway 
with an item called 48th Street, in which Gregory 
Ratoff is due back on the stage for the first time 
in twenty years. A magazine illustrator, Lenard 


Basil Rathbone, already well 
known for his portrayal of 
Sherlock Holmes in radio and 
movies, will have the title role 
in a Broadway version of a 
new adaptation of the famous 
stories. Huddling with the star 
in this picture are Stewart 
Chaney, scenic designer for 
the production, and Ouida 
Rathbone, wife of the star and 
author of the new play. 


RUSSELL SEDGWICK 


Janet Green wrote Gently Does 
It, one of the new season’s two 
British thrillers. 
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Kantor, is the author of Dead Pigeon, in which 
Lloyd Bridges of the movies is scheduled to star. 
And Richard Aldrich and Richard Myers will 
open what promises to be one of their busiest 
seasons with a production of Edmund Morris’ first 
Broadway play, The Wooden Dish, which Herman 
Shumlin will direct. 

New playwrights, however, are not the only 
people who are in for a spate of activity this sea- 
son. José Ferrer will be with us in a variety of 
guises. Having spent a relaxing summer getting 
married and displaying his singing voice in Kiss 
Me, Kate, Ferrer managed to stage a California 
production of The Dazzling Hour, his own adapta- 
tion of Anna Bonacci’s play, L’Heure Eblouis- 
sante, before reporting for work on the movie 
version of The Caine Mutiny. The Dazzling Hour 
will be brought East by Ferrer and Gilbert Miller 
to provide Olivia de Havilland with another fling 
at Broadway. Come December, Ferrer will be 
putting on a six-week drama season at the New 
York City Center. He wiil direct and act in the 
three plays which will comprise the season. He 
also has plans for staging a revival of Ferenc 
Molnar’s The Swan, with Audrey Hepburn as 
one of the decorations of his cast. 

Following in the wake of The Dazzling Hour 
are a small but promising list of importations. 
There will be a pair of British chillers, Gently 
Does It by Janet Green and A Pin To See the 
Peep Show by E. M. Harwood and F. Tennyson 
Jesse. 

Miss Green, whose play has had great success 
in London where it is called Murder Mistaken, 
admits to having a vivid interest in murderers. 
Her central figure, Edward Bare, she describes 


Below, left to right: 


Josephine Hull will be back in the George S 
Kaufman-Howard Teichmann comedy, The Solid 
Gold Cadillac. 


Sally Forrest, another Hollywood import, will play 
a triple role in Winifred Wolfe’s Three Stories High 


JOHN ENGSTEAD 





as “a careful, gentle boy who makes a real career 
of murder and a study of murderees. 

“He fascinated and intrigued me,” his creator 
says, “and when nemesis overtook him, I wept 
for Edward. He had been such an amusing com- 
panion. 

“The play was two years in the making, and 
I wrote most of it aboard a small ship moored on 
the Thames within sight of Windsor Castle. Once 
when we turned and cruised toward the Pool of 
London, the loose sheets of my manuscript fell 
into the water, but Edward was a good swimmer 
and saved himself without losing a single devilish 
thought.” 

Miss Green looks forward to Edward’s debut in 
New York with both fear and trembling excite- 
ment. 

“I pray he will not let down,” she says. “So 
far he has kept all his promises to me, and of 
the various murderous gentlemen I have created, 
he remains my favorite black heart.” 

Edward Bare, of course, goes through his vil- 
lainous paces only in Miss Green’s imagination, 
but A Pin To See the Peep Show is based on 
a famous English murder case, the Thompson- 
Bywaters murders of 1923. Because of this it was 
not permitted to have a West End showing in 
London and was put on instead at the New Bol- 
tons Theatre Club where its scheduled two-week 
run was extended to eight weeks. The play has 
been adapted by F. Ténnyson Jesse and her hus- 
band E. M. Harwood from a novel Miss Jesse 
wrote ten years after the murder trial. 

“When the case broke,” Miss Jesse recalls, “we 
were sailing for India to stay with the Viceroy 

(continued on page 87) 





Deborah Kerr, English screen star more recently 
transplanted to Hollywood, will face a Broadway 
audience in Tea and Sympathy 


Anna Russell, English comedienne, will make her 
Broadway debut in a revue called Anna Russell 
and Her Little Show, the new season’s opening 
attraction 
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BY ROSALIND RUSSELL The Star of Wonderful Town compares being back 
on Broadway to “a birthday party with presents” . . . 
and the sentiment is echoed by many other Hollywood folk 


Broadway is like a powerful magnet, with a pull that is overwhelming. Having tasted the thrill 
of live acting as a young and ambitious actress fresh—and I mean fresh in the polite as well as 
the slang connotation—from the American Academy of Dramatic Arts, I knew that someday 
I would return to the footlights, no matter how successful I might become under the klieg lights. 
But on the other hand, I am just bright enough to realize that we don’t always have our dreams 
come true. 

During my years in Hollywood I found a different kind of success, a different yet happy kind 
of life— with my husband, my son and my friends. For many years as my work in California 
grew more important, I put the thought of Broadway out of mind. 

It’s hard to determine when I began wishing I could come back and act before live audiences. 
I do know that I did the wise thing in accepting my friend Joshua Logan’s advice to tour in 
John van Druten’s bewitching comedy Bell, Book and Candle. Trains and planes have no ter- 
rors for me, and I ate up the applause of the theatre audiences. I also gained confidence when 
I learned that we were breaking box-office records all over the country. 

Q After that tour I made the picture Never Wave at a Wac which 

my husband, Frederick Brisson, produced. I had planned to make 
a personal appearance tour in connection with it when I was 
invited to star in Wonderful Town. Anybody who has seen the 
picture knows that I had a really athletic workout in that. But it 
was not half so rugged as rehearsing in Wonderful Town or, for 
that matter, as playing in this musical. Maybe if I had realized 
what strenuous effort was required, I might have shied away from 
resuming a career in the living theatre. 

Don’t fear, I’m not complaining. Asking me how I like to be 
back on Broadway is like asking a small child how she likes a birth- 
day party, with presents. I relish the excitement and I am grateful 
for the rewards and awards that have been bestowed upon me 
and upon the play. 

I'd be a real ingrate if I weren’t bursting with joy at the aura 
of success that surrounds my return to Broadway. The stars and 
the saints have been good to me, and there isn’t a day that I don’t 
pinch myself and say with sincere gratitude: “Is it really true?” 
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Rosalind Russell’s reaction to her return to Broad- 
way aroused the editors’ curiosity about the prospect 
of other stars coming back to the stage. A poll was 
conducted by correspondent Bill Watters, with the 
following stars expressing themselves: 


Today and yesterday 

Rosalind Russell in her current Broadway 
success, Wonderful Town (top left), and as 
she appeared with Sterling Holloway in 
the last edition of The Garrick Gaieties in 
1931 before going to Hollywood. 
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HUMPHREY BOGART—“I have no feeling one way 
or the other about going back to the theatre. 
The Petrified Forest in 1935 was my last Broad- 
way show. If a play comes along particularly 
suited to me, I might like to give it a four-week 
run. But I have so many contractual commit- 
ments both to my own movie company and others 
that it would be almost out of the question to 
stay away from California for any sort of ex- 
tended run.” 

JAMES STEWART—‘My last stage role was in 
Harvey. Broadway? I'd love it. I spend practi- 
cally all my time reading scripts—scripts for pic- 
tures and scripts for plays. If I find one I like, 
I would be more than happy to devote a year or 
two to it. Like Hank Fonda I’m a firm believer 
in long engagements. I don’t go for this business 
of dashing off to New York for a few months, 
then bouncing back to Hollywood when things 
get a little dull.” 

CLARK GABLE—“At the present moment I have 
no intention of returning to the stage, although 
I shall always be grateful for the wonderful ex- 
perience gained during my years on Broadway 
and on the road.” 

MARLENE DIETRICH—‘Of course I would love to 
do a Broadway play. And I am continually 
looking for one. A musical? Fine. A drama? 
Good. Anything that is well written and inter- 
esting. There is one thing I would insist on 
though—Josh Logan as the director. My last 
stage appearance? It was in Shaw’s Misalliance 
in Berlin in 1929.” 

DANNY KAYE—‘I’ve no plans to do a Broadway 
show in the near future. Let’s Face It was my 
last appearance in the legitimate theatre. But 


James Stewart’s most recent stage 
appearance occurred in Harvey. He 
played a total of eighty-eight per- 
formances in 1947. 


I happen to be a guy who thinks that the kind 
of vaudeville I’ve been doing is legitimate theatre 
in the truest sense of the word. I love doing this 
type of show. I love the intimacy of the audience, 
the freedom to add and subtract material each 
night, the feeling that you’re your own boss. 
Doing a straight Broadway show would mean 
that I’d really be tied down, that I'd be respon- 
sible for the livelihoods of dozens of other per- 
formers and workers. I like the freedom of being 
able to move around, the wonderful adventure 
of meeting audiences under a variety of condi- 
tions without being confined to a cut-and-dried 
script.” 

JOSEPH COTTEN—“My last Broadway play was 
The Philadelphia Story (1939-40). But I’m all set 
now to return in Sabrina Fair by Sam Taylor. We 
go into rehearsal late in August, and I’m scared 
to death.” 





Joseph Cotten, who is Broadway- This is how 
bound once more, has been absent 
since The Philadelphia Story closed Mine in 1927 
in 1940. Katharine Hepburn appears 
with him in this scene from that 
play 


looked, with 
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Humphrey Bogart 
Patrick, in Baby 


from Broadway for eighteen years 


has been away 


Danny Kaye 


WHITE VANDAMM 


Let’s Face It, on Broadway during 
parts of two successive seasons be- 
ginning October, 1941, was the last 
Broadway vehicle of Eve Arden and 


(Above, left) Betty Huiton last appeared on Broad- 
way in Two for the Show in 1940. Tommy Wonder 
is with hcr in this scene 


(Above, right) Fred and Adele Astaire made one 
of their memorable joint appearances in Smiles in 


1930. He has been absent from Broadway for 
twenty years 


(Right) The original 1927 production of Burlesque 
was Barbara Stanwyck’s last Broadway play. Oscar 
Levant is at left and Hal Skelly at extreme right 


(Below) June Allyson was a principal in Best Foot 
Forward, which began a lengthy Broadway run 
in October, 1941. Since that time Hollywood has 
been her exclusive working address 


VANDAMM 


BETTY HUTTON—“A new Broadway show? I'd 
love it. Anything to get me back to see those 
wonderful faces again. I haven’t been on Broad- 
way since Two for the Show in 1940.” 

FRED ASTAIRE—‘I have no intention of doing 
another show on Broadway. You might say that 
I am no longer stage-struck. The Band Wagon 
in 1932 was my last Broadway show.” 

BARBARA STANWYCK—‘I have no _ particular 
yearning to do another Broadway show. I'd be 
too scared. Burlesque—the original 1927 produc- 
tion—was my last play there.” 

JUNE ALLYSON—‘Best Foot Forward was my 
last Broadway show. Actually I’ve given the 
idea of going back very little thought.” 


RICHARD WIDMARK—‘My film contract expires 
next April, and I don’t intend to re-sign. I want 
to do a lot of things, including Broadway plays 
and some television. Kiss the Boys Goodbye in 
1947 was my last Broadway show.” 

EVE ARDEN—“The stage has always been, and 
continues to be my first love. As long as “Our 
Miss Brooks” keeps me busy in television, I’m 
afraid I'll have to stay frustrated. Although I ap- 
peared in summer stock last year, my last Broad- 
way show was Let’s Face It. Someday, maybe, 
my time will be my own again. The Hasty Heart 
is just about my favorite play along with parts 
of Tennessee Williams’ writings. Josh Logan and 
Elia Kazan are my favorite directors, and I idolize 
Henry Fonda and Shirley Booth.” 

SHELLEY WINTERS—‘“Rosalinda was my last 
Broadway show, although I played Born Yester- 
day on a summer stock tour two years ago. 
I definitely want to do a play on Broadway, but, 
like many others in Hollywood whose first love 
is theatre, there is the matter of finding a good 
play. Of late I’ve received many play scripts and 
I'm shocked at their rank commercialism. I pre- 
fer a straight dramatic work for my return. 
I want a play about something, a play that 
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makes a comment on life or the times or on the 
relationships of people. The kind of drama of 
comment that Elmer Rice and Eugene O'Neill 
once gave the theatre. Here are my favorites: 
classic, Shakespeare’s The Tempest; playwright, 

S. N. Behrman; director, Elia Kazan; producer, 
Herman Shumlin. I see only the brightest future 


VANDAMM 


for the theatre. There’s a magic created in the 
theatre that can’t be duplicated by motion pic- 
tures or television. My pet peeve against the 
motion picture industry is that much of the magic 
that films once had has vanished.” 
WENDELL COREY—‘Dream Girl was my last 
Broadway show back in 1945 and 1946. In 1947 : " 
. Anne Baxter’s last Broadway role was in 
I did my last actual stage work in the London Madame Capet in 1938 


VANDAMM 


VANDAMM 


Wendell Corey was paired with Betty Field in ‘Y 
; his last New York stage appearance—Dream 
Girl, in 1945 and 1946. 





Gene Kelly gained national attention dur- 
ing the 1940-41 theatrical season in Pal 
| company of The Voice of the Turtle—unless you Joey, his last Broadway show. Shirley 
Paige is his dancing partner 
want to count a few scattered summer stock 
appearances. I certainly would like to return to 
Broadway, though I haven’t any plans at the 
moment beyond my usual two movies a year.” 


LUCILLE BALL—‘For several years my husband 


VANDAMM 


(Desi Arnaz) and I have been working on an idea 


for a stage musical. We'd love to do a Broadway 





show—and someday we figure we really will get 
\ around to it. But right now our television com- 
4 mitments make it impossible. My last stage ap- 
| pearance was in a touring company of Dream 
i@ Girl in 1948.” 


RUTH HUSSEY—"I love the theatre, and was par- 

H ticularly happy while doing State of the Union 

{ , for over a year on Broadway. Then two years ago 
} I appeared in The Royal Family at the New York 
i City Center. However, my husband’s work and 
( the fact that we are raising three youngsters on 
} 


the West Coast rules out any long-term Broadway 





commitments.” 
GENE KELLY—“My last Broadway show was Pal 


Broadway last saw Shelley Winters in 
Rosalinda, which had a run of 521 per- 
Joey. Within two years I definitely intend to do formances beginning October, 1942 
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Long 


absent from the 


stage, Claudette Colbert 
appeared in See Naples 
and Die in 1929. 


a Broadway show. All I have to do is to find 
something which is exciting and a challenge. I 
think I would rather do a straight play than 
I have had several offers to do the 
former, but none of them has been artistically 
valuable enough to make me drop my movie 
plans. If I had been offered any good plays, be- 


a musical. 


lieve me, I'd be on Broadway now. I have no 
one favorite author, but I would be in an enor- 
mous quandary if you offered me as authors 
Tennessee Williams or Thornton Wilder. The 
same thing applies to Josh Logan and ‘Gadge’ 
Kazan, and again to Leland Hayward or Rodgers 
and Hammerstein. This, of course, is all based on 
generalization because everything changes with 
the particular production one has in mind at the 
moment.” 

ANNE BAXTER—" My last stage appearance came 
in Eddie Dowling’s production of Madame Capet. 
I am scheduled to go into rehearsal for Paul 
Gregory’s production of John Brown’s Body with 
Tyrone Power and Raymond Massey. This second 
national tour begins in September, and I look 
forward to it with a sense of excitement and sheer 
incredulity. For the decade in which I was ab- 
sorbed in the business of picture making, which 
I love, it was impossible for me to return to the 
theatre. I would like to say that I recovered long 
ago from the feeling that to be warmed by the 
footlights and the living audience in the darkness 
was a great end in itself. There must be a great 
play, a play with meaning for people, a play that 
can stir the emotions. Else the actor who has 
sprung from the theatre is likely to find his return 
to the stage a bitter disappointment. It is for this 
reason that I have chosen John Brown’s Body and 
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a long road tour of one-night stands in preference 
to the comfort of Broadway. Whatever I choose 
must have great substance. I find that most 
Broadway hits are compounded of light and air 
and the power of a star’s name. There is another 
important demand. I want to be challenged by 
a role. I would like to do Bernard Shaw’s Saint 
Joan and Rostand’s L’Aiglon. I do want to do 
a play on Broadway. I truly believe that the liv- 
ing theatre will enjoy its greatest popularity in 
this country in the next decade or two. The great 
search of the film industry for screen devices 
which will bring the actor closer to the movie- 
goer is another indication of the hunger for live 
drama.” 

VAN JOHNSON—“I definitely have a yen to do 
another Broadway show, and would prefer a 
musical to a straight drama or comedy. Naturally, 
Rodgers and Hammerstein are my favorites—the 
Rodgers and Hart Pal Joey in 1941 was my last 
Broadway assignment. But I’d work for any 
writer or producer who had a good book, good 
music and a competent production staff. I’ve been 
in Hollywood quite a few years now, and I miss 
Broadway very much. Believe me, I’d grab the 
opportunity if the right combination came along. 
I love movies—but Broadway is tops!” 

VINCENT PRICE—“Angel Street in 1941-42 was 
my last Broadway play, though I have appeared 
at the Playhouse in La Jolla, California, since. 
Where, oh where, is that play for me? There is 
really a dearth of material, isn’t there? Of course 


Another of MHollywood’s leading 
lights, Clark Gable, (right) appeared 
with Alice Brady in the drama Love, 
Honor and Betray in 1930. 


James Cagney, (below) more re- 
cently a Hollywood bad man, did 
this dance routine with Mae Noble 
in the last edition of Grand Street 
Follies on Broadway in 1929. 





I’m terribly anxious to do a new show on Broad- 
way. It can be written by anyone who’s compe- 
tent—anyone who knows his job. I would like 
very much to help in the development of new 
playwrights. I actually would be anxious to do 
a play by a new writer—but where is it?” 

ROBERT CUMMINGS—“I’d like to do any interest- 
ing play on Broadway. My last was Faithfully 
Yours.” 

THELMA RITTER—‘Because my movie contract 
has two more years to run—assuming the studio 
picks up my option—I haven’t been able to make 
any definite plans for returning to Broadway. 
It’s an exclusive contract, you see. My last 
Broadway appearance was in Larger Than Life 
twelve years ago. After that I did quite a bit of 
summer stock. I’d love to do a play, but I’d want 
to be very careful that the part was just right. 
After all, I have to be realistic. And I want it 
understood that I’m not eating my heart out over 
the stage, for I never really got anywhere on 
Broadway.” 

CHARLES COBURN—‘“My last appearance on the 
Broadway stage was in 1937 in a play entitled 


Thelma Ritter, away from Broad- 
way for twelve years, appeared 
like this in the 1931 play, In 
Times Square. 


(Left) Richard Carlson made his 
last stage appearance in the na- 
tional company of Mister Roberts. 
Frank Campanella appears with 
him in this scene. 


ZINN ARTHUR 


* 


Sunkissed, a 1937 play, 
marked Charles Coburn’s 
most recent Broadway 
assignment. 


LUCAS AND MONROE 


Sunkissed. Shortly after that I came to Holly- 
wood to do one film, intending and expecting all 
the time to go back to the theatre in New York. 
That was sixteen years ago, and I am still making 
pictures in Hollywood and still looking for a play 
in which I might make my re-entrance on the 
Broadway stage. I prefer not to go back to New 
York in a revival. A great number of new plays 
have been submitted to me, many of them excel- 
lent in quality but not suitable vehicles for me. 
I have often been asked the question, ‘What kind 
of play do you want?’ and I invariably reply, 
‘A good play.’ But, frankly, I would like to have 
a good modern comedy. I can assure you that 
as soon as I find such a play, I will do it. When 
an actor has spent most of his life in the theatre 
and smells grease paint, he is like the proverbial 
circus horse smelling sawdust. He wants to get 
back into the act.” 

RICHARD CARLSON—‘“I spent a year in the na- 
tional company of Mister Roberts in Chicago. 
I hope to return to Broadway when top producers 
come up with a fine script, or a script they say 
is fine. I mention the latter because I trust a 
producer’s script judgment implicitly over my 
own. They make their living picking scripts, 
while I act them. I’m also planning to go on the 
road with Paul Gregory in his packaged version 
of The Caine Mutiny, reading Captain Queeg’s 
part. I would like very much to return and do 
a musical, not because I’m a great singer or 
dancer, but because I think musicals are so much 
fun to do. The last time I sang on the stage 
Mr. Brooks Atkinson dealt with me rather neatly 
by saying ‘he also sings with a right good will.’ 
I'd like to do Knickerbocker Holiday when I age 
some more. Meanwhile, no revivals, please. My 
favorite playwright? Robert Sherwood. Favorite 
director? Josh Logan. Producer? Leland Hay- 
ward.” 

BRODERICK CRAWFORD—"I read plays all the time 
trying to find one that might stand a chance on 
Broadway, where I last appeared in Of Mice and 
Men in 1938. Believe me, they are hard to locate. 
I'd love to do a comedy and I'd like to see my 
dear friend Max Gordon produce it.” 

MICHAEL CURTIZ—‘“I have always wished to re- 
turn to the stage. My last stage direction was for 
Oedipus Rex in Vienna in 1925. On numerous 
occasions I came very close to returning to stage 
work when my dearest friend Ferenc Molnar 
came to this country. Each time, however, my 
Hollywood commitments made it impossible. 
I still hope to find a play someday, and I would 
like to transfer some of my film subjects to the 
stage.” 

HELEN BRODERICK—‘“I just want to loaf. As 
Thousands Cheer back in 1933-34 was my last 
Broadway show.” 
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JOHN SWOPE 


A study of two men 


“almost foolishly in love” 


—with the theatre. Richard Rodgers 


and Oscar Hammerstein II 
watch a rehearsal of their 


latest musical, Me and Juliet, 


at the Majestic Theatre in New York. 


BY RICHARD RODGERS AND OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN Illi 


(Editor's Note:) 


T’S a fairly well established fact that the indi- 

vidual needs a change of pace. It isn’t exactly 
a phenomenon when the man who’s worked hard 
in his office using his brain all day goes out for 
the evening and uses his brain all over again 
playing bridge. He gets his rest not from resting 
but from change. A surgeon who has been on his 
feet operating for five or six hours will spend an 
equal number of hours on a golf course and go 
home feeling fine. 

Within the framework of the theatre, the indi- 
vidual is not very different. He gains vigor from 
a literal change of scene and a difference of the- 
atrical climate. We have known this for many 
years, and we have tried very hard to get around 
as much as possible. We have gone from the 
Southwest to New England, from Pacific islands 
to Bangkok, and now, rather deliberately, we find 
ourselves in New York. It is not that these pre- 
vious locales have not been rewarding; we were 
eager to change the climate of our work and 
wanted particularly to write about young, con- 
temporary people 


(R. R.: 


I remembered an idea that I had been toying with 


One day about a year and half ago, 


for six or seven years. I had thought it would be 


In the following article Mr. Rodgers and Mr. Hammerstein from time to time make individual remarks. 
Such observations, written in the first person singular, are preceded by the initials R.R 


or O.H.) 


fun to do a piece about the musical theatre itself 
and to do it as truthfully as possible. When I 
brought the idea to Oscar, his enthusiasm re- 
lighted my own. He had been wanting badly to 
write in today’s terms, and I was aching to get 
some dance music out of my system.) 

We agreed completely on the theory of “unity,” 
that is, the procedure of keeping closely within 
a given framework. In this case the framework 
was to be a theatre in which a musical comedy 
was playing. The idea was to go from place to 
place within a single theatre—dressing-rooms, 
wings, offices, the lounge, the alleyway, the or- 
chestra pit, the stage itself—and tell our story at 


the same time. We think we have managed to 


put these various theories into practice, and the 


change of pace is definitely there. We are not 
being disloyal to the softer nuances of The King 
and I, but we are having great fun with the 
vitality of these young people in Me and Juliet 
and with what they have to say and sing. 

im. Rs 


cerned, there is even a difference in instrumenta- 


Where my own department is con- 
tion. The last time I used saxophones was in 
By Jupiter—they hardly belonged in Siam—and 
now in this play I find them refreshing. I love 





A famous composer-librettist-producer team tells how they too decided it 
was time for a change .. . and how their “Me and Juliet” came into being 


the strength of my four trumpets and three trom- 
bones, though this doesn’t imply that I won’t be 
happy again with a twenty-piece string section. 
There was always a pleasant sort of scent about 
the island of Bali Ha’i, but these nights I could 
swear I smell grease paint coming across the foot- 
lights. I love it.) 

The fact is that we are almost foolishly in love 
with the theatre, and we were gratified that the 
New York drama critics recognized this quality 
in discussing the show to the extent of using such 
kind and flattering descriptive phrases as “A Val- 
entine to show business,” “A love letter to the 
theatre,” “A big and beautiful tribute,” “A fer- 
vent salute” and the like. 

(O. H.: When we say theatre, we mean, of 
course, the real thing and not the idealized, the 
phony theatre, not the theatre of the usual back- 
stage movie musical. For this play, we religiously 
kept away from the trite old formulas—the pretty 
little understudy who steps into the role of the 
ailing star on opening night, the grumbling old 
stage-doorman with a heart of gold who’s called 
“Pop” by all and sundry, and the rest of the 
stencils.) 

There are any number of such clichés and also 
some stubborn, hard-dying popular myths. There’s 
the one about the anxiety of the theatrical com- 
pany on the eve of a first night, when everybody 
is on pins and needles—will the show get across? 
And how about that little understudy—will she 
be a hit and, by the way, will the song writer 
marry her, after all? 

As for the myths, the toughest ‘to fight is prob- 
ably the one that most people in the theatre are 
jealous, temperamental, difficult characters. Not 
so. And, too, chorus girls are tramps. We are 
here to tell you—and we show it in Me and Juliet 
—that they are nothing of the kind; the vast 
majority of them are serious, hard-working girls 
who share your desire and ours for regular meals. 
Today most girls who apply for jobs at auditions 
are experts in their line—they’re trained dancers 
and singers who, as a result of their studies, get 
the preference over those without background. 

And surely you must have heard the one about 
all chorus boys being effeminate? Anyone trying 
to make that assertion backstage at the Majestic 
Theatre would quickly find himself pitched into 
the alley. The boys and girls in Me and Juliet 
are fine samples of today’s young people in the 
theatre. 

It hasn’t been very difficult for us not to suc- 
cumb to the temptation of these trite, timeworn 


myths and clichés. In life it’s true that on occa- 
sion a kid out of the chorus does get a chance to 
go on for the stricken leading woman, but the 
number of times that this has resulted in eventual 
success for the chorus girl doesn’t warrant its 
being accepted as regular procedure. 

What has always been deeply interesting to us 
is the fact that these people backstage are people. 
Some of them are intensely glamorous, and some 
of them are not different at all from officeworkers. 
They have a fierce loyalty to the musical comedy 
in which they are working. Their sense of ethics 
and moral values is just as high and dependable 
as that of any similar group. We have tried to 
say some of these things in terms of the characters 
in the play. 

It’s interesting, for instance, that both Joan 
McCracken and Isabel Bigley played in Okla- 
homa!—one as a member of the ballet group and 
the other, a few years later, as a singer. Both are 
now featured, to be sure, but there were no acci- 
dents involved in this ascent. Both worked hard 
and painfully at the business of improving. Both 
paid careful attention to the matter of choice of 
each succeeding vehicle. These nonglamorous 
aspects of their careers do not detract in any 
sense from their glamor as they appear on the 
stage or from their attractiveness in a room. They 
are simply typical of young people in today’s 
theatre, people who are fresh and pleasant but 
who know a thing or two. 

It must appear that we are reversing the usual 
procedure. We know that the autobiographical 
setting is supposed to be meant for people who 
are just starting their professional writing careers. 
We may be a little late in those terms, but we care 
deeply enough about the musical theatre to want 
to write about it as well as we can. 

(O. H.: Me and Juliet is, of course, not auto- 
biographical in the personal sense; it is, rather, 
the story, told in musical comedy form, of some 
of our experiences and observations in show busi- 
ness. Take, for example, the moment in the first 
act, when a dancer, played by Buzz Miller, asks 
a chorus girl for some of her mascara and, when 
he takes a little from one of her eyes, uses it to 
conceal a hole in his tights. I saw this very thing 
happen way back in 1917, when I was assistant 
stage manager—my first job in the theatre—of 
a musical comedy called You’re in Love.) 

Me and Juliet is our way of expressing our- 
selves about something of which we are inordi- 
nately fond, and it is our way of changing pace 
for ourselves in the desire to remain fresh. 





ETS HIS APPLE CART... 


But he helped make a hit of a Shaw revival 
—the actor-playwright’s own story of his first role 


in a non-Coward play in twenty-five years 


BY NOEL COWARD 


DECIDED to appear in the current revival of The 

Apple Cart at the Haymarket Theatre in London 
because King Magnus is a very fine part in a very 
penetrating play. Bernard Shaw had a brilliant mind, 
and in The Apple Cart he deals with his subject—the 
relationship between a constitutional monarch and his 
cabinet—as no one else has done before. 

Hugh Beaumont, Managing Director of H. M. Ten- 
nent, made the suggestion that a first-class revival of 
this play was due and that it would be all the more 
appropriate in coronation year. When, upon his sug- 
gestion, I reread the play, I saw at once that at this 

Noel Coward in costume time the play was more topical than any new play 
for The Apple Cart could be and all the more exciting because, through 
the years, it had matured. So many of the things which 
Shaw wrote about twenty-five years ago as happenings 

in the future are now realities. 

Some of Shaw’s later plays are not so much plays 
as discussions, and The Apple Cart is really the last 
play he wrote which is in every sense a play. As he 
grew older, Shaw no doubt felt that his ideas were 
more interesting than any play could be and refused 
to obscure them with too much plot 

His original purpose in writing The Apple Cart no 
doubt was a wish to express himself at length upon 
the theme of constitutional monarchy, and it is through 
Magnus that he gives his views. Magnus’ relationship 
with his ministers is the main business of the play, and 
a wonderful job Shaw makes of this. 

But before the play is over he has also shown us 
the complete Magnus, and, perhaps against his original 
intention, he has introduced into the play not only 





Left: Noel Coward appeared in the key role of King Magnus in the London 
revival of Shaw’s The Apple Cart for a three-month period beginning 


last May 7 


Above: Alexis France was featured as the Queen in this production of the 
work, which had an original run of 258 performances beginning in Sep- 
tember, 1929. 

Margaret Leighton, another of England’s leading stage personalities, ap- 
peared as Orinthia in the 1953 revival 


Below: The action in these scenes from Act II is reminiscent of Coward's 
own Private Lives. The third character in the scene at right is Sempronius 
played by John Humphreys 


Magnus’ Queen but also his daughter. The Queen 
comes in only in the third act, and the Princess has 
only a few lines, but with those few lines and the 


Queen’s late appearance the shrewd playwright in 
Shaw establishes Magnus as a parent, a husband and 


a responsible, loving and lovable family man. 

Magnus is not an easy part to play: there is a twelve- 
minute speech in the first act that is quite frightening, 
but after that things look up a bit 


I should, of course, have liked to go on playing The 
Apple Cart for as long as there are audiences for it, 
but I am a man of many occupations, and I have made 
a rule to stay in a play only for three months. 

I should especially like to do the play on Broadway, 
but in addition to The Apple Cart I have been playing 
in London at the Café de Paris in Cabaret, and now 
that I am considering appearing in Cabaret in New 
York, I really think I should be taking on too much 
if I were to do a play as well. 

When I left the play in August, it was with the great- 
est regret because I left a company of actors with 
whom it has been an honor to play, as well as very 
enjoyable. It really is about the best company I have 
appeared with and the production the most lavish and 
tasteful I can recall being associated with. Michael 
MacOwan’s direction of the company was most expert 
and efficient, and Loudon Sainthill’s costumes and photographs by ANGUS MC BEAN 
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Me 


(Right) This serenade for the King occurs in 
Act |. Seated, left to right: Margaret Rawlings 
as Lysistrata, Coward and Betty Warren as 
Amanda. Standing: Peter Bayliss (Crassus), 
George Rose (Boanerges), Archibald Batty 
(Pliny) and Hugh Manning (Balbus) 
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(Above) The settings and costumes for the 
revival, by Loudon Sainthill, were described 
by Coward as “superb.” Margaret Leighton 
appears here in Act II 


(Right) The setting for Act III is equally 
striking. Appearing in this scene, from left, 
are: John Moffatt (Nicobar), Peter Bayliss, 
George Rose, Betty Warren, Coward, Laur- 
ence Naismith (Proteus), Margaret Rawlings, 
Archibald Batty and Hugh Manning 
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scenery are superb. I shall be indeed sorry if my deci- 
sion not to do the play in New York means that Broad- 
way will miss seeing Loudon’s lovely designs. 

Playing almost any play in the Haymarket Theatre 
is a joy; this production was designed and directed for 
that theatre, and a more splendid combination I cannot 
imagine. If Shaw had written the play for the theatre 
—and for coronation year—he could not have done 
better. 

I am pleased to say that the production has been 
most successful and that we played to capacity from 
the time we opened. It is not unlikely that the run of 
this revival will exceed that of the original production, 
which played 258 performances at the Queen’s Theatre 
—a very healthy run at that time : 

I am not at all certain that in the future when | 
write myself a part I shall not write myself a king 
it really is so satisfactory having all the other charac- 
ters standing up so often 



















REDISCOVERING A 


OQ: OF THE surprise hits of the past theatrical 


season in New York was the production of 
a long-neglected but very stimulating play which 
ran for all of three performances when it was first 
produced on the London stage in 1910—George 
Bernard Shaw’s Misalliance. Considering, in re- 
trospect, the success of this revival, which enabled 
it to move to Broadway after an initial, widely- 
praised presentation at the New York City Cen- 
ter, one is tempted to seek reasons why such a 
work remained in obscurity for so long. 
Whatever the reasons, the 1953 production— 
first professional production in the United States 
since the play was introduced in 1917—won the 
unstinting praise of New York reviewers. Writing 
in the July issue of Theatre Arts, John Gassner 
pointed up the irony of this enthusiastic reception, 
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Portrait of Mr. Shaw by RICHARD OPPENHEIM 








likening the latter to eating crow for the entire 


play-reviewing profession. But if another genera- 
tion of critics proved cool to Misalliance, those 
who witnessed the latest revival clearly regarded 
the event as the rediscovery of a minor master- 
piece. Now, at the beginning of still a new season, 
additional interest in the play is evidenced by its 
impending cross-country tour 

Because the critics’ appraisal of the 1953 pro- 
duction reflects a wholly new appreciation of the 
play, Theatre Arts feels that the following repre- 
sentative comments provide a good introduction 
to Misalliance: 

George Jean Nathan (Theatre Arts): “Bernard 
Shaw’s Misalliance, which has long been consi- 
dered unplayable, or at least risky to try to play, 
was revived by the City Center Company and of 
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course proved to be so handsomely playable and 
such a success that it has moved to Broadway 

. where it delighted still more of the people 
who had never heard that Shaw’s “Don Juan in 
Hell” sequence from Man and Superman was 
also unplayable. It begins to look, indeed, as if 
it would not be a bad idea to stop playing the 
playable plays, which so often bore the life out 
of an audience, and start playing the various un- 
playable ones that might enchant it... Mis- 
alliance . . . has proved itself to have more wit, 
more humor, more fun and more over-all vivacity 

. than nine-tenths of the plays the current 
theatre wastes its and its customers’ money on. 
It is one of the few joys of the season, and it only 
again goes to show that .. . there are probably 
more good things in playwright’s trunks .. . than 
are dreamt of in our producers’ philosophy.” 


John Gassner (Theatre Arts): “My contention 
is that Misalliance is simply one of the few great 
farces of the English language . . . In Misalliance 
and other plays, Shaw came on the stage to dis- 
cuss a variety of subjects and ended up by mak- 
ing theatre.” 


Brooks Atkinson (New York Times): “Shaw’s 
Misalliance may now be graded upwards. Most of 
us have been foolishly assuming that it is one of 
those facetious conversations that get to be un- 
bearably tedious before a long evening is over... 
It is a facetious conversation. But .. . it is also 
vastly entertaining. From the moment the cur- 
tain goes up... Misalliance is sparkling and 
contrary in the best Shavian style . . . It is con- 
sistently funny. A theatregoer leaves it under the 
impression of having had a completely sardonic 
good time . . . There have been so many Shaw 
revivals lately that you might expect the theatre 
to be getting down to the bottom of his barrel. 
Well, the barrel seems to be lively no matter how 
far you dip into it. Maybe it’s a barrel of what 
used to be known as ‘ardent spirits.’ ” 


Walter F. Kerr (New York Herald Tribune): 
“The happiest surprise of the season has been the 
bubbling, prankish production given Bernard 
Shaw's Misalliance . . . The play whirls through 
space like a disembodied merry-go-round, leaving 
a trail of laughter behind it . . . It has long since 
become clear that Shaw’s masterworks were des- 
tined to survive him. But what, under a generally 
unfriendly sun, has happened to his failures that 
they have become so playable? Why has it taken 
so long to find so much spirit in a presumably 
third-rate job like Misalliance? It seems to me 
that one explanation for our sudden discovery of 
rich and almost untapped merriment in his least 
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imposing pieces lies in the fact that . . . Shaw 
has finally moved into the realm of pure comedy.” 


John Chapman (New York News): “Misalli- 
ance is fun Shaw plots are—with some 
exceptions—beside the point, and the plot of 
Misalliance is one of the besidest . . . This gives 
Shaw plenty of room for jokes and critical obser- 
vations .. . and all Shaw ever needed was plenty 
of room.” 


Richard Watts, Jr. (New York Post): “Every- 
one seems to agree about the excellence of Mis- 
alliance as both a play and a production . . . But 
it is impossible to escape wondering why it has 
been so long a time between performances of 
what turns out to be one of the great man’s most 
delectable comedies, and it is even more difficult 
to understand why everyone has hitherto seemed 
to agree that Misalliance represented Shaw in one 


The Complete Text of 
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of his least exhilarating flights. We are certainly 
underrating it.” [This reviewer later nominated 
it as the “most entertaining play of the season.’’} 


William Hawkins (New York World Telegram 
and Sun): “The New York City Drama Company 
at the City Center has turned up the most delight- 
ful production of its varied history in Misalliance, 
a little-known Shaw comedy, acted to attain the 
full measure of its wit . All in all it is a rich 
and riotous evening.” 


John McClain (New York Journal-American) : 
“The old boy can really write—the old boy being 
George Bernard Shaw and the latest evidence of 
his eminence being a rather remote comedy called 
Misalliance 


. . There doesn’t seem to be any- 
body around today who can give us as much fun 


as old Shaw .. .” 





Robert Coleman (New York Mirror): “It 
proves that Bernard Shaw could dash off cock- 
eyed comedy with the best of them. And could 
handle ideas with amazing skill at the same time 
.. . It is filled with delightful talk and amusing 
situations. Why it hasn’t been given more often 
All right, it’s minor Shaw. But 
that’s better than most first-rave plays by others 


is a mystery. 


of our time.” 


* * * 


As Gassner observed in his Theatre Arts com- 
mentary, an informed critic covering the recent 
revival may well have imagined that some of the 
laughter which filled the theatre came from Shaw 
himself 





a sort of last laugh on the reviewers. 
For he himself anticipated their high praise by 
many years with his own roguish comment on 
Misalliance: “One of my masterpieces.” 
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MISALLIANCE 


Johnny Tarleton, an ordinary young business man of thirty or 
less, is taking his weekly Friday to Tuesday in the house of his father, 
John Tarleton, who has made a great deal of money out of Tarleton’ s 
Underwear. The house is in Surrey, on the slope of Hindhead; and 
Johnny, reclining, novel in hand, in a swinging chair with a Little 
awning above it, is enshrined in a spacious half hemisphere of glass 
which forms a pavilion commanding the garden, and, beyond it, a 
barren but lovely landscape of hill profile with fir trees, commons of 
bracken and gorse, and wonderful cloud pictures. 


The glass pavilion springs from a bridgelike arch in the wall of 
tne house, through which one comes into a big hall with tiled flooring, 
which suggests that the proprietor’s notion of domestic luxury is 
founded on the lounges of week-end hotels. The arch is not quite in 
the centre of the wall. There is more wall to Johnny's right than to 
his left; and this space is occupied by a hat rack and umbrella stand 
in which tennis rackets, white parasols, caps, Panama hats, and 
other summery articles are bestowed. Just through the arch at this 
corner stands a new portable Turkish bath, recently unpacked, with 
its crate beside it, and on the crate the drawn nails and the hammer 
used in unpacking. Near the crate are open boxes of garden games: 
bowls and croquet. Nearly in the middle of the glass wall of the 
pavilion is a door giving on the garden, with a couple of steps to sur- 
mount the hot-water pipes which skirt the glass. At intervals round 
the pavilion are marble pillars with specimens of Viennese pottery 
on them, very flamboyant in colour and florid in design. Between 
them are folded garden chairs flung anyhow against the pipes. In the 
side walls are two doors: one near the hat stand, leading to the in- 
terior of the house, the other on the opposite side and at the other end, 
leading to the vestibule. 


There is no solid furniture except a sideboard which stands against 
the wall between the vestibule door and the pavilion, a small writing 
table with blotter, rack for telegram forms and stationery, and a 
waste-paper basket, standing out in the hall near the sideboard, and 
a lady's worktable, with two chairs at it, towards the other side of the 
lounge. The riting table has also two chairs at it. On the sideboard 
there is a tantalus, liqueur bottles, a syphon, a glass jug of lemonade, 
tumblers, and every convenience for casual drinking. Also a plate of 
sponge-cakes, and a highly ornate punchbowl in the same style as the 
keramic display in the pavilion. Wicker chairs and little bamboo 
tables with ash trays and boxes of matches on them are scattered in 
all directions. In the pavilion, which is flooded with sunshine, is the 
elaborate patent swing seat and awning in which Johnny reclines with 
his novel. There are two wicker chairs right and left of him. 


Bentley Summerhays, one of those smallish, thinskinned youths, 
who from 17 to 70 retain unaltered the mental airs of the later and 
the physical appearance of the earlier age, appears in the garden and 
comes through the glass door into the pavilion. He is unmistakeably 
a grade above Jol:nny socially; and though he looks sensitive enough, 
his assurance and his high voice are a little exasperating. 


JOHNNY. Hallo! Wheres your luggage? 

BENTLEY. I left it at the station. Ive walked up from Hasle- 
mere. [He goes to the hat stand and hangs up his hat}. 

JOHNNY [shortly] Oh! And whos to fetch it? 

BENTLEY. Dont know. Dont care. Providence, probably. If 
not, your mother will have it fetched. 

JOHNNY. Not her business, exactly, is it? 

BENTLEY [returning to the pavilion] Of course not. Thats why 
one loves her for doing it. Look here: chuck away your silly week- 
end novel, and talk to a chap. After a week in that filthy office 
my brain is simply blue-mouldy. Lets argue about something 


intellectual. [He throws himself into the wicker chair on Johnny’ s 
right). 

JOHNNY [straightening up in the swing with a yell of protest] No. 
Now seriously, Bunny, Ive come down here to have a pleasant 
week-end; and I’m not going to stand your confounded argu- 
ments. If you want to argue, get out of this and go over to the 
Congregationalist minister’s. He’s a nailer at arguing. He likes it. 

BENTLEY. You cant argue with a person when his livelihood 
depends on his not letting you convert him. And would you mind 
not calling me Bunny? My name is Bentley Summerhays, which 
you please. 

JOHNNY. Whats the matter with Bunny? 

BENTLEY. It puts me in a false position. Have you ever con- 
sidered the fact that I was an afterthought? 

youHNNY. An afterthought? What do you mean by that? 

BENTLEY. I— 

JOHNNY. No, stop: I dont want to know. It’s only a dodge to 
start an argument. 

BENTLEY. Dont be afraid: it wont overtax your brain. My father 
was 44 when I was born. My mother was 41. There was twelve 
years between me and the next eldest. I was unexpected. I was 
probably unintentional. My brothers and sisters are not the least 
like me. Theyre the regular thing that you always get in the first 
batch from young parents: quite pleasant, ordinary, do-the- 
regular-thing sort: all body and no brains, like you. 

JOHNNY. Thank you. 

BENTLEY. Dont mention it, old chap. Now I’m different. By 
the time I was born, the old couple knew something. So I came 
out all brains and no more body than is absolutely necessary. I 
am really a good deal older than you, though you were born ten 
years sooner. Everybody feels that when they hear us talk; con- 
sequently, though it’s quite natural to hear me calling you Johnny, 


it sounds ridiculous and unbecoming for you to call me Bunny. 
[He rises]. 

JOHNNY. Does it, by George? You stop me doing it if you can: 
thats all. 


BENTLEY. If you go on doing it after Ive asked you not, youll 
feel an awful swine [He strolls away carelessly to the sideboard with 
his eye on the sponge-cakes). At least I should; but I suppose youre 
not so particular. 

JOHNNY [rising vengefully and following Bentley, who is forced 
to turn and listen] 1’ll tell you what it is, my boy: you want a good 
talking to; and I’m going to give it to you. If you think that be- 
cause your father’s a K.C.B., and you want to marry my sister, 
you can make yourself as nasty as you please and say what you 
like, youre mistaken. Let me tell you that except Hypatia, not one 
person in this house is'in favor of her marrying you; and I dont 
believe she’s happy about it herself. The match isnt settled yet: 
dont forget that. Youre on trial in the office because the Governor 
isnt giving his daughter money for an idle man to live on her. 
Youre on trial here because my mother thinks a girl should know 
what a man is like in the house before she marries him. Thats been 
going on for two months now; and whats the result? Youve got 
yourself thoroughly disliked in the office; and youre getting your- 
self thoroughly disliked here, all through your bad manners and 
your conceit, and the damned impudence you think clever. 


BENTLEY [deeply wounded and trying hard to control himself | 
Thats enough, thank you. You dont suppose, I hope, that I 
should have come down if I had known that that was how you 
all feel about me. [He makes for the vestibule door]. 

JOHNNY [collaring him| No: you dont run away. I’m going to 
have this out with you. Sit down: d’y’ hear? [Bentley attempts to 
go with dignity. Johnny slings him into a chair at the writing table, 
where he sits, bitterly humiliated, but afraid to speak lest he should 
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burst into tears]. Thats the advantage of having more body than 
brains, you see: it enables me to teach you manners; and I’m going 
to do it too. Youre a spoilt young pup; and you need a jolly good 
licking. And if youre not careful youll get it: I'll see to that next 
time you call me a swine. 

BENTLEY. I didnt call you a swine. But [4ursting into a fury of 
tears| you are a swine: youre a beast: youre a brute: youre a cad: 
youre a liar: youre a bully: I should like to wring your damned 
neck for you. 

JOHNNY [with a derisive laugh] Try it, my son. [Bentley gives 
an inarticulate sob of rage|. Fighting isnt in your line. Youre too 
small; and youre too childish. I always suspected that your clever- 
ness wouldnt come to very much when it was brought up against 
something solid: some decent chap’s fist, for instance. 

BENTLEY. I hope your beastly fist may come up against a mad 
bull or a prizefighter’s nose, or something solider than me. I 
dont care about your fist; but if everybody here dislikes me 
[he is checked by a sob). Well, I dont care. [Trying to recover him- 
self | I'm sorry I intruded: I didnt know. [Breaking down again] 
Oh you beast! you pig! Swine, swine, swine, swine, swine! Now! 

JOHNNY. All right, my lad, all right. Sling your mud as hard 
as you please: it wont stick to me. What I want to know is this. 
How is it that your father, who I suppose is the strongest man 
England has produced in our time— 

BENTLEY. You got that out of your halfpenny paper. A lot you 
know about him! 

JOHNNY. I dont set up to be able to do anything but admire him 
and appreciate him and be proud of him as an Englishman. If it 
wasnt for my respect for him, I wouldnt have stood your cheek 
for two days, let alone two months. But what I cant understand 
is why he didnt lick it out of you when you were a kid. For 
twenty-five years he kept a place twice as big as England in order: 
a place full of seditious coffee-colored heathens and pestilential 
white agitators in the middle of a lot of savage tribes. And yet he 
couldnt keep you in order. I dont set up to be half the man your 
father undoubtedly is; but, by George, it’s lucky for you you 
were not my son. I dont hold with my own father’s views about 
corporal punishment being wrong. It’s necessary for some people; 
and I'd have tried it on you until you first learnt to howl and then 
to behave yourself. 

BENTLEY [contemptuously] Yes: behavior wouldnt come natur- 
ally to your son, would it? 

JOHNNY [stung into sudden violence] Now you keep a civil 
tongue in your head. I'll stand none of your snobbery. I’m just 
as proud of Tarleton’s Underwear as you are of your father’s title 
and his K.C.B., and all the rest of it. My father began in a little 
hole of a shop in Leeds no bigger than our pantry down the 
passage there. He— 

BENTLEY. Oh yes: I know. Ive read it. “The Romance of Busi- 
ness, or The Story of Tarleton’s Underwear. Please Take One!” 
I took one the day after I first met Hypatia. I went and bought 
half a dozen unshrinkable vests for her sake. 

JOHNNY. Well: did they shrink? 

BENTLEY. Oh, dont be a fool. 

JOHNNY. Never mind whether I’m a fool or not. Did they 
shrink? Thats the point. Were they worth the money? 

BENTLEY. I couldnt wear them: do you think my skin’s as thick 
as your customers’ hides? I'd zs soon have dressed myself in a nut- 
meg grater. 

JOHNNY. Pity your father didnt give your thin skin a jolly good 
lacing with a cane! 

BENTLEY. Pity you havnt got more than one idea! If you want 
to know, they did try that on me once, when I was a small kid. 
A silly governess did it. I yelled fit to bring down the house, and 





went into convulsions and brain fever and that sort of thing for 
three weeks. So the old girl got the sack; and serve her right! 
After that, I was let do what I liked. My father didnt want me to 





















































grow up a broken-spirited spaniel, which is your idea of a man, 
I suppose. 

JOHNNY. Jolly good thing for you that my father made you 
come into the office and shew what you were made of. And it 
didnt come to much: let me tell you that. When the Governor 
asked me where I thought we ought to put you, I said “Make him 
the Office Boy.” The Governor said you were too green. And so 
you were. 

BENTLEY. I daresay. So would you be pretty green if you were 
shoved into my father’s set. I picked up your silly business in a 
fortnight. Youve been at it ten years; and you havnt picked it 
up yet. 

JOHNNY. Dont talk rot, child. You know you simply make me 
pity you. 

BENTLEY. “Romance of Business’’ indeed! The real romance of 
Tarleton’s business is the story that you understand anything 
about it. You never could explain any mortal thing about it to 
me when I asked you. “See what was done the last time”: that 
was the beginning and the end of your wisdom. Youre nothing 
but a turnspit. 

JOHNNY. A what! 


The Tarleton family who were not born aristocrats but 
manage to live like them by way of the Tarleton Under- 
wear Company. Hypatia, the daughter, who claims to be 
neither good nor bad but just wants to be an active verb; 
Mr. Tarleton, the underwear manufacturer, who believes 
he is destined for writing; Mrs. Tarleton and Johnny, 
the son, the natural healthy man who despises the artist 
and claims that the natural man is the real doer and 
maker of the world. 
(Jan Farrand, Martyn Green, William Redfield, Dorothy Sands) 









BENTLEY. A turnspit. If your father hadnt made a roasting, jack 
for you to turn, youd be earning twenty-four shillings a week 
behind a counter. 

JOHNNY. If you dont take that back and apologize for your bad 
manners, I’ll give you as good a hiding as ever 

BENTLEY. Help! Johnny’s beating me! Oh! Murder! [He throws 
himself on the ground, uttering piercing yells}. 

JOHNNY. Dont be a fool. Stop that noise, will you. I’m not 
going to touch you. Sh—sh 

Hypatia rushes in through the inner door, followed by Mrs Tarle- 
ton, and throws herself on her knees by Bentley. Mrs Tarleton, whose 
knees are stiffer, bends over him and tries to lift him. Mrs Tarleton 
is a shrewd and motherly old lady who has been pretty in her time, 
and is still very pleasant and likeable and unaffected. Hypatia is a 
typical English girl of a sort never called typical: that is, she has an 
opaque white skin, black hair, large dark eyes with black brows and 
lashes, curved lips, swift glances and movements that flash out of a 
waiting stillness, boundless energy and audacity held in leash. 


HYPATIA [ pouncing on Bentley with no very gentle hand | Bent- 
ley: whats the matter? Dont cry like that: whats the use? Whats 
happened? 

MRS TARLETON. Are ycu ill, child? [They get him up]. There, 
there, pet! It’s all right: dont cry [they put him into a chair]: there! 
there! there! Johnny will go for the doctor; and he'll give you 
something nice to make it well. 

HyPATIA. What has happened, Johnny? 

MRS TARLETON, Was it a wasp? 

BENTLEY [impatiently] Wasp be dashed! 

MRS TARLETON. Oh Bunny! that was a naughty word. 

BENTLEY. Yes, I know: I beg your pardon. [He rises, and extri- 
cates himself from them). Thats all right. Johnny frightened me. 
You know how easy it is to hurt me; and I’m too small to Jefend 
myself against Johnny. 

MRS TARLETON. Johnny: how often have I told you that 
you must not bully the little ones. I thought youd outgrown 
all that. 

HYPATIA [angrily] I do declare, mamma, that Johnny’s brutality 
makes it impossible to live in the house with him. 

JOHNNY [deeply hurt] It’s fourteen years, mother, since you had 
that row with me for licking Robert and giving Hypatia a black 
eye because she bit me. I promised you then that I'd never raise 
my hand to one of them again; and Ive never broken my word. 
And now because this young whelp begins to cry out before he’s 
hurt, you treat me as if I were a brute and a savage. 

MRS TARLETON. No dear, not a savage; but you know you 
mustnt call our visitor naughty names. 

BENTLEY. Oh, let him alone— 

JOHNNY [ fiercely] Dont you interfere between my mother and 
me: d’y’ hear? 

HyPATIA. Johnny’s lost his temper, mother. We'd better go. 
Come, Bentley. 

MRS TARLETON, Yes: that will he best. [Zo Bentley] Johnny 
doesnt mean any harm, dear: he'll be himself presently. Come. 


The two ladies go out through the inner door with Bentley, who 
turns derisively at the door to cock a snook at Johnny as he goes out. 


Johnny, left alone, clenches his fists and grinds his teeth, but can 
find no relief in that way for his rage. After choking and stamping 
for a moment, he maxes for the vestibule door. It opens before he 
reaches it; and Lord Summerhays comes in. Johnny glares at him, 
speechless. Lord Summerhays takes in the situation, and quickly 
takes the punchbowl from the sideboard and offers it to Johnny. 


LORD SUMMERHAYS. Smash it. Dont hesitate: it’s an ugly thing. 
Smash it: hard. [ Johnny, with a stifled yell, dashes it in pieces, and 
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then sits down and mops his brow). Feel better now? [ Johnny nods}. 
I know only one person alive who could drive me to the point of 


having either to break china or commit murder; and that person 
is my son Bentley. Was it he? [ Johnny nods again, not yet able to 
speak). As the car stopped I heard a yell which is only too familiar 
to me. It generally means that some iniuriated person is trying to 
thrash Bentley. Nobody has ever succeeded, though almost every- 
body has tried. [He seats himself comfortably close to the writing 
table, and sets to work to collect the fragments of the punchbowl in 
the waste-paper basket whilst Johnny, with diminishing difficulty, 
collects himself |. Bentley is a problem which I confess I have 
never been able to solve. He was born to be a great success at the 
age of fifty. Most Englishmen of his class seem to be born to be 
great successes at the age of twenty-four at most. The domestic 
problem for me is how to endure Bentley until he is fifty. The 
problem for the nation is how to get itself governed by men 
whose growth is arrested when they are little more than college 
lads. Bentley doesnt really mean to be offensive. You can always 
make him cry by telling him you dont like him. Only, he cries 
so loud that the experiment should be made in the open air: in 
the middle of Salisbury Plain if possible. He has a hard and pene- 
trating intellect and a remarkable power of looking facts in the 
face; but unfortunately, being very young, lie has no idea of how 
very little of that sort of thing most of us can stand. On the other 
hand, he is frightfully sensitive and even affectionate; so that he 
probably gets as much as he gives in the way of hurt feelings. 
Youll excuse me rambling on like this about my son. 

JOHNNY [who has pulled himself together| You did it on purpose. 
I wasnt quite myself: I needed a moment to pull round. Thank 
you. 

LORD SUMMERHAYS. Not at all. Is your father at home? 

jouNNY. No: he’s opening one of his free libraries. Thats an- 
other nice little penny gone. He’s mad on reading. He promised 


LORD SUMMERHAYS: Smash it. Dont hesitate: it’s an 
ugly thing. Smash it: hard. 
(William Redfield, Bramwell Fletcher) 





another free library last week. It’s ruinous. Itll hit you as well as 
me when Bunny marries Hypatia. When all Hypatia’s money is 
thrown away on libraries, where will Bunny come in? Cant you 
stop him? 

LORD SUMMERHAYS. I’m afraid not. He’s a perfect whirlwind. 
Indefatigable at public work. Wonderful man, I think. 

JOHNNY. Oh, public work! He does too much of it. It’s really 
a sort of laziness, getting away from your own serious business 
to amuse yourself with other people’s. Mind: I dont say there isnt 
another side to it. It has its value as an advertisement. It makes 
useful acquaintances and leads to valuable business connections. 
But it takes his mind off the main chance; and he overdoes it. 

LORD SUMMERHAYS. The danger of public business is that it 
never ends. A man may kill himself at it. 

JOHNNY. Or he can spend more on it than it brings him in: thats 
how I look at it. What I say is that everybody’s business is no- 
body’s business. I hope I’m not a hard man, nor a narrow man, 
nor unwilling to pay reasonable taxes, and subscribe in reason to 
deserving charities, and even serve on a jury in my turn; and no 
man can say I ever refused to help a friend out of a difficulty when 
he was worth helping. But when you ask me to go beyond that, 
I tell you frankly I dont see it. I never did see it, even when I was 
only a boy, and had to pretend to take in all the ideas the Gover- 
nor fed me up with. I didnt see it; and I dont see it. 

LORD SUMMERHAYS. There is certainly no business reason why 
you should take more than your share of the world’s work. 

JOHNNY. So I say. It’s really a great encouragement to me to 
find you agree with me. For of course if nobody agrees with you, 
how are you to know that youre not a fool? 

LORD SUMMERHAYS. Quite so. . 

JOHNNY. I wish youd talk to him about it. It’s no use my saying 
anything: I’m a child to him still: I have no influence. Besides, 
you know how to handle men. See how you handled me when I 
was making a fool of myself about Bunny! 

LORD SUMMERHAYS. Not at all. 

youNNY. Oh yes I was: I know I was. Well, if my blessed father 
had come in he’d have told me to control myself. As if I was 
losing my temper on purpose! 

Bentley returns, newly washed. He beams when he sees his father, 
and comes affectionately behind him and pats him on the shoulders. 

BENTLEY. Hel-lo, commander! have you come? Ive been mak- 
ing a filthy silly ass of myself here. I’m awfully sorry, Johnny, 
old chap: I beg your pardon. Why dont you kick me when I go 
on like that? 

LORD SUMMERHAYS. As we came through Godalming I thought 
I heard some yelling— 

BENTLEY. I should think you did. Johnny was rather rough on 
me, though. He told me nobody here liked me; and I was silly 
enough to believe him. 

LORD SUMMERHAYS. And all the women have been kissing 
you and pitying you ever since to stop your crying, I suppose. 
Baby! 

BENTLEY. I did cry. But I always feel good after crying: it re- 
lieves my wretched nerves. I feel perfectly jolly now. 

LORD SUMMERHAYS. Notat all ashamed of yourself, for instance? 


BENTLEY. If I started being ashamed of myself I shouldnt have 
time for anything else all my life. I say: I feel very fit and spry. 
Lets all go down and meet the Grand Cham. [He goes to the hat 
stand and takes down his hat}. 

LORD SUMMERHAYS. Does Mr Tarleton like to be called the 
Grand Cham, do you think, Bentley? 

BENTLEY. Well, he thinks he’s too modest for it. He calls him- 
self Plain John. But you cant call him that in his own office: be- 
sides, it doesnt suit him: it’s not flamboyant enough. 
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JOHNNY. Flam what? 

BENTLEY. Flamboyant. Lets go and meet him. He’s telephoned 
from Guildford to say he’s on the road. The dear old son is always 
telephoning or telegraphing: he thinks he’s hustling along like 
anything when he’s only sending unnecessary messages. 

LORD SUMMERHAYS. Thank you: I should prefer a quiet after- 
noon, 

BENTLEY. Righto! I shant press Johnny: he’s had enough of me 
for one week-end. [He goes out through the pavilion into the 
grounds}. 

JOHNNY. Not a bad idea, that. 

LORD SUMMERHAYS. What? 

JOHNNY. Going to meet the Governor. You know you wouldnt 
think it; but the Governor likes Bunny rather. And Bunny is cul- 
tivating it. I shouldnt be surprised if he thought he could squeeze 
me out one of these days. 

LORD SUMMERHAYS. You dont say so! Young rascal! I want to 
consult you about him, if you dont mind. Shal! we stroll over to 
the Gibbet? Bentley is too fast for me as a walking companion; 
but I should like a short turn. 

JOHNNY [rising eagerly, highly flattered | Right you are. Thatll 
suit me down to the ground. [He takes a Panama and stick from 
the hat stand]. 

Mrs Tarleton and Hypatia come back just as the two men are 
going out. Hypatia salutes Summerhays from a distance with an 
enigmatic lift of her eyelids in his direction and a demure nod before 
she sits down at the worktable and busies herself with her needle. Mrs 
Tarleton, hospitably fussy, goes over to him. 

MRS TARLETON. Oh, Lord Summerhays, I didnt know you 
were here. Wont you have some tea? 

LORD SUMMERHAYS. No, thank you: I’m not allowed tea. And 
I’m ashamed to say Ive knocked over your beautiful punchbowl. 
You must let me replace it 

MRS TARLETON. Oh, it doesnt matter: I’m only too glad to be 
rid of it. The shopman told me it was in the best taste; but when 
my poor old nurse Martha gov cataract, Bunny said it was a 
merciful provision of Nature to prevent her seeing our china. 

LORD SUMMERHAYS [grave/y] That was exceedingly rude of 
Bentley, Mrs Tarleton. I hope you told him so. 

MRS TARLETON. Oh, bless you! I dont care what he says; so 
long as he says it to me and not before visitors. 

JOHNNY. We're going out for a stroll, mother. 

MRS TARLETON. All right: dont let us keep you. Never mind 
about that crock: I'll get the girl to come and take the pieces 
away. [Recollecting herself | There! Ive done it again! 

JOHNNY. Done what? 

MRS TARLETON. Called her the girl. You know, Lord Summer- 


hays, it’s a funny thing; but now I’m getting old, I’m dropping 
back into all the ways John and I had when we had barely a hun- 
dred a year. You should have known me when I was forty! I 
talked like a duchess; and if Johnny or Hypatia let slip a word 
that was like old times, I was down on them like anything. And 
now I’m beginning to do it myself at every turn. 


LORD SUMMERHAYS. There comes a time when all that seems 
to matter so little. Even queens drop the mask when they reach 
our time of life. 

MRS TARLETON. Let you alone for giving a thing a pretty turn! 
Youre a humbug, you know, Lord Summerhays. John doesnt 
know it; and Johnny doesnt know it; but you and I know it, 
dont we? Now thats something that even you cant answer; so be 
off with you for your walk without another word. 


Lord Summerhays smiles; bows; and goes out through the vestibule 
door, followed by Johnny. Mrs Tarleton sits down at the worktable 
and takes out her darning materials and one of her husband’s socks. 
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Hypatia is at the other side of the table, on her mother’s right. They 
chat as they work. 

HYPATIA. I wonder whether they laugh at us when they are by 
themselves! 

MRS TARLETON. Who? 

HYPATIA. Bentley and his father and all the toffs in their set. 

MRS TARLETON, Oh, thats only their way. I used to think that 
the aristocracy were a nasty sneering lot, and that they were 
laughing at me and John. Theyre always giggling and pretending 
not to care much about anything. But you get used to it: theyre 
the same to one another and to everybody. Besides, what does it 
matter what they think? It’s far worse when theyre civil, because 
that always means that they want you to lend them money; and 
you must never do that, Hypatia, because they never pay. How 
can they? They dont make anything, you see. Of course, if you 
can make up your mind to regard it as a gift, thats different; but 
then they generally ask you again; and you may as well say no 
first as last. You neednt be afraid of the aristocracy, dear: theyre 


only human creatures like ourselves after all; and youll hold your 
own with them easy enough. 


HyYPATIA. Oh, I’m not a bit afraid of them, I assure you. 
ure } 


MRS TARLETON, Well, no, not afraid of them, exactly; but youve 
got to pick up their ways. You know, dear, I never quite agreed 
with your father’s notion of keeping clear of them, and sending 
you to a school that was so expensive that they couldnt afford to 
send their daughters there; so that all the girls belonged to big 
business families like ourselves. It takes all sorts to make a world; 
and I wanted you to see a little of all sorts. When you marry 
Bunny, and go among the women of his father’s set, theyll shock 
you at first. 

HYPATIA [incredulously| How? 

MRS TARLETON. Well, the things they talk about. 

HypaTia. Oh! scandalmongering? 

MRS TARLETON, Oh no: we all do that: thats only human nature. 
But you know theyve no notion of decency. I shall never forget 
the first day I spent with a marchioness, two duchesses, and no 
end of Ladies This and That. Of course it was only a committee: 
theyd put me on to get a big subscription out of John. I'd never 
heard such talk in my life. The things they mentioned! And it 
was the marchioness that started it. 


HyPatiA. What sort of things? 


MRS TARLETON. Drainage!! She’d tried three systems in her 
castle; and she was going to do away with them all and try an- 
other. I didnt know which way to look when she began talking 
about it: I thought theyd all have got up and gone out of the 
room. But not a bit of it, if you please. They were all just as bad 
as she. They all had systems; and each of them swore by her own 
system. I sat there with my cheeks burning until one of the duch- 
esses, thinking I looked out of it, I suppose, asked me what 
system I had. I said I was sure I knew nothing about such things, 
and hadnt we better change the subject. Then the fat was in the 
fire, I can tell you. There was a regular terror of a countess with 
an anaerobic system; and she told me, downright brutally, that 
I'd better learn something about them before my children died 
of diphtheria. That was just two months after I'd buried poor little 
Bobby; and that was the very thing he died of, poor little lamb! 
I burst out crying: I couldnt help it. It was as good as telling me 
I'd killed my own child. I had to go away; but before I was out 
of the door one of the duchesses—quite a young woman—began 
talking about what sour milk did in her inside and how she ex- 
pected to live to be over a hundred if she took it regularly. And 
me listening to her, that had never dared to think that a duchess 
could have anything so common as an inside! I shouldnt have 
minded if it had been children’s insides: we have to talk about 
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them. But grown-up people! I was glad to get away that time. 

HYPATIA. There was a physiology and hygiene class started at 
school; but of course none of our girls were let attend it. 

MRS TARLETON. If it had been an aristocratic school plenty 
would have attended it. Thats what theyre like: theyve nasty 
minds. With really nice good women a thing is either decent or 
indecent; and if it’s indecent, we just dont mention it or pretend 
to know about it; and theres an end of it. But all the aristocracy 
cares about is whether it can get any good out of the thing. 
Theyre what Johnny calls cynical-like. And of course nobody 
can say a word to them for it. Theyre so high up that they can 
do and say what they like. 

HypaTiA. Well, I think they might leave the drains to their 
husbands. I shouldnt think much of aman that left such things 
to me. 

MRS TARLETON. Oh, dont think that, dear, whatever you do. I 
never let on about it to you; but it’s me that takes care of the 
drainage here. After what that countess said to me I wasnt going 
to lose another child nor trust John. And I dont want my grand- 
children to die any more than my children. 


HyPaTIA. Do you think Bentley will ever be as big a man as 
his father? I dont mean clever: I mean big and strong. 

MRS TARLETON. Not he. He’s overbred, like one of those ex- 
pensive little dogs. I like a bit of a mongrel myself, whether it’s 
a man or a dog: theyre the best for everyday. But we all have our 
tastes: whats one woman’s meat is another woman’s poison. 
Bunny’s a dear little fellow; but I never could have fancied him 
for a husband when I was your age. 

HYPATIA. Yes; but he has some brains. He’s not like all the 
rest. One cant have everything. 

MRS TARLETON. Oh, youre quite right, dear: quite right. It’s a 
great thing to have brains: look what it’s done for your father! 
Thats the reason I never said a word when you jilted poor Jerry 
Mackintosh. 

HYPATIA [excusing herself | 1 really couldnt stick it out with 
Jerry, mother. I know you liked him, and nobody can deny that 
he’s a splendid animal 

MRS TARLETON [shocked] Hypatia! How can you! The things 
that girls say nowadays! 

HyPATiIA. Well, what else can you call him? If I'd been deaf or 
he’d been dumb, I could have married him. But living with 
father, Ive got accustomed to cleverness. Jerry would drive me 
mad: you know very well he’s a fool: even Johnny thinks him a 
fool. 

MRS TARLETON [up in arms at once in defence of her boy| Now 
dont begin about my Johnny. You know it annoys me. Johnny’s 
as clever as anybody else in his own way. I dont say he’s as clever 
as you in some ways; but he’s a man, at all events, and not a little 
squit of a thing like your Bunny. 

nypaTia. Oh, I say nothing against your darling: we all know 
Johnny’s perfection. 

MRS TARLETON. Dont be cross, dearie. You let Johnny alone; 
and I'll let Bunny alone. I’m just as bad as you. There! 


HypaTiA. Oh, I dont mind your saying that about Bentley. 
It’s true. He is a little squit of a thing. I wish he wasnt. But who 
else is there? Think of all the other chances Ive had! Not one of 
them has as much brains in his whole body as Bentley has in his 
little finger. Besides, theyve no distinction. It’s as much as I 
can do to tell one from the other. They wouldnt even have money 
if they werent the sons of their fathers, like Johnny. Whats a girl 
to do? I never met anybody like Bentley before. He may be 
small; but he’s the best of the bunch: you cant deny that. 

MRS TARLETON [with a sigh] Well, my pet, if you fancy him, 
theres no more to be said. 
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A pause follows this remark: the two women seu ing silently. 
HYPATIA. Mother: do you think marriage is as much a ques- 
tion of fancy as it used to be in your time and father’s? 


MRS TARLETON, Oh, it wasnt much fancy with me, dear: your 
father just wouldnt take no for an answer; and I was only too 
slad to be his wife instead of his shop-girl. Still, it’s curious; but 
I had more choice than you in a way, because, you see, I was 
poor; and there are so many more poor men than rich ones that 
I might have had more of a pick, as you might say, if John hadnt 
suited me. 

HYPATIA. I can imagine all sorts of men I could fall in love 
with; but I never seem to meet them. The real ones are too small, 
like Bunny, or too silly, like Jerry. Of course one can get into a 
state about any man: fall in love with him if you like to call it 
that. But who would risk marrying a man for love? / shouldnt. 
I reme ember three girls at school who agreed that the one man 

ou should never marry was the man you were in love with, 
because it would make a perfect slave of you. Theres a sort of 
instinct against it, I think, thats just as strong as the other instinct. 
One of them, to my certain knowledge, refused a man she was 
in love with, and married another who was in love with her, and 
it ceaanil out very well. 

MRS TARLETON. Does all that mean that youre not in love with 
Bunny? 

HYPATIA. Oh, how could anybody be in love with Bunny? I 
like him to kiss me just as I like a baby to kiss me. I’m fond of 
him; and he never bores me; and I see that he’s very clever; but 
I’m not what you call gone about him, if thats what you mean. 


MRS TARLETON. Then why need you marry him? 

HYPATIA. What better can I do? I must marry somebody, I 
suppose. Ive realized that since I was twenty-three. I always used 
to take it as a matter of course that I should be married before I 
was twenty. 

BENTLEY'S VOICE [in the garden| Youve got to keep yourself 
fresh: to look at these things with an open mind. 

JOHN TARLETON’S VOICE. Quite right, quite right: I always 
Say SO. 

MRS TARLETON. Theres your father, and Bunny with him. 

BENTLEY. Keep young. Keep your eye on me. Thats the tip 
for you. 

Bentley and Mr Tarleton (an immense and genial veteran of 
trade) come into view and enter the pavilion. 

JOHN TARLETON. You think youre young, do you? You think 
I'm old? [energetically shaking off his motoring coat and hanging it 
up with his cap]. 

BENTLEY [helping him with the coat] Of course youre old. Look 
at your face and look at mine. What you call your youth is 
nothing but your levity. Why do we get on so well together? 
Because I’m a young cub and youre an old josser. [He throws a 
cushion at Hypatia’s feet and sits down on it with his back against 
her knees}. 

TARLETON. Old! Thats all you know about it, my lad. How 
do, Patsy! [| Hypatia kisses him|. How is my Chickabiddy? [He 
kisses Mrs Tarleton’s hand and poses expansively in the middle of 
the picture}. Le 0k at me! Look at these wrink les, these grey hairs, 
this repulsive mask that you call old age! What is it? | Vehemently| 
I ask you, what is it? 

BENTLEY. Jolly nice and venerable, old man. Dont be dis- 
couraged. 

TARLETON. Nice? Not a bit of it. Venerable? Venerable be 
blowed! Read your Darwin, my boy. Read your Weisraann. [He 
goes to the sideboard for a drink of lemorade|. 

MRS TARLETON, For shame, John! Tell him to read his Bible. 


TARLETON [manipulating the syphon| Whats the use of telling 




















































children to read the Bible when you know they wont. I was kept 
away from the Bible for forty years by being told to read it 
when I was young. Then I picked it up one evening in a hotel in 
Sunderland when I had left all my papers in the train; and I 
found it wasnt thal bad. [He drinks, and puts down the glass with a 
smack of enjoyment]. Better than most halfpenny papers, any- 
how, if only you could make people believe it. [He sits down by 
the writing table, near his wife|. But if you want to understand 
old age scientifically, read Darwin and Weismann. Of course if 
you want to understand it romantically, read about Solomon. 

MRS TARLETON. Have you had tea, John? 

TARLETON. Yes. Dont interrupt me when I’m improving the 
boy’s mind. Where was I? This repulsive mask—Yes. [Ex- 
plosively| What is death? 

MRS TARLETON. John! 

HYPATIA. Death is a rather unpleasant subject, papa. 

TARLETON. Not a bit. Not scientifically. Scientifically it’s a 
delightful subject. You think death’s natural. Well, it isnt. You 
read Weismann. There wasnt any death to start with. You go 
look in any ditch outside and youll find swimming about there 
as fresh as paint some of the identical little live cells that Adam 
christened in the Garden of Eden. But if big things like us didnt 
die, we'd crowd one another off the face of the globe. Nothing 
survived, Sir, except the sort of people that had the sense and 
good manners to die and make room for the fresh supplies. And 
so death was introduced by Natural Selection. You get it out of 
your head, my lad, that I’m going to die because I’m wearing 
out or decaying. Theres no such thing as decay to a vital man. I 
shall clear out; but I shant decay. 

BENTLEY. And what about the wrinkles and the almond tree 


TARLETON: Whats the use of telling children to read 
the Bible when you know they wont. I was kept away 
from the Bible for forty years by being told to read it 
when I was young. Then I picked it up one evening in 
a hotel in Sunderland . and I found it wasn’t half 
bad. (Martyn Green) 
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and the grasshopper that becomes a burden and the desire that 
fails? 

TARLETON. Does it? by George! No, sir: it spiritualizes. As to 
your grasshopper, I can carry an elephant. 

MRS TARLETON. You do say such things, Bunny! What does 
he mean by the almond tree? 

TARLETON. He means my white hairs: the repulsive mask. 
That, my boy, is ar.other invention of Natural Selection to dis- 
gust young women with me, and give the lads a turn. 

MRS TARLETON. John: I wont have it. Thats a forbidden sub- 
ject. 

TARLETON. They talk of the wickedness and vanity of women 
painting their faces and wearing auburn wigs at fifty. But why 
shouldnt they? Why should a woman allow Nature to put a false 
mask of age on her when she knows that she’s as young as ever? 
Why should she look in the glass and see a wrinkled lie when a 
touch of fine art will shew her a glorious truth? The wrinkles are 
a dodge to repel young men. Suppose she doesnt want to repel 
young men! Suppose she likes them! 

MRS TARLETON. Bunny: take Hypatia out into the grounds for 
a walk: theres a good boy. John has got one of his naughty fits 
this evening. 

HYPATIA. Oh, never mind me. I’m used to him. 

BENTLEY. I’m not. I never heard such conversation: I cant 
believe my ears. And mind you, this is the man who objected to 
my marrying his daughter on the ground that a marriage be- 
tween a member of the great and good middle class with one of 
the vicious and corrupt aristocracy would be a misalliance. A 
misalliance, if you please! This is the man Ive adopted as a 
father! 

TARLETON. Eh? Whats that? Adopted measa father, have you? 

BENTLEY. Yes. Thats an idea of mine, I knew a chap named 
Joey Percival at Oxford (you know I was two months at Balliol 
before I was sent down for telling the old woman who was head 
of that silly college what I jolly well thought of him. He would 
have been glad to have me back, too, at the end of six months; 
but I wouldnt go: I just let him want; and serve him right!) Well, 
Joey was a most awfully clever fellow, and so nice! I asked him 
what made such a difference between him and all the other pups 
—they were pups, if you like. He told me it was very simple: 
they had only one father apiece; and he had three. 

MRS TARLETON. Dont talk nonsense, child. How could that be? 

BENTLEY. Oh, very simple. His father— 

TARLETON. Which father? 

BENTLEY. The first one: the regulation natural chap. He kept a 
tame philosopher in the house; a sort of Coleridge or Herbert 
Spencer kind of card, you know. That was the second father. 
Then his mother was an Italian princess; and she had an Italian 
priest always about. He was supposed to take charge of her. con- 
science; but from what I could make out she jolly well took 
charge of his. The whole three of them took charge of Joey’s 
conscience. He used to hear them arguing like mad about every- 
thing. You see, the philosopher was a freethinker, and always 
believed the latest thing. The priest didnt believe anything, be- 
cause it was sure to get him into trouble with someone or another. 
And the natural father kept an open mind and believed whatever 
paid him best. Between the lot of them Joey got cultivated no 
end. He said if he could only have had three mothers as well, he’d 
have backed himself against Napoleon. 

TARLETON [impressed] Thats an idea. Thats a most interesting 
idea: a most important idea. 

MRS TARLETON. You always were one for ideas, John. 

TARLETON. Youre right, Chickabiddy. What do I tell Johnny 
when he brags about Tarleton’s Underwear? It’s not the under- 
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wear. The underwear be hanged! Anybody can make underwear. 
Anybody can sell underwear. Tarleton’s Ideas: thats whats done 
it. Ive often thought of putting that up over the shop. 


BENTLEY. Take me into partnership when you do, old man. 
I’m wasted on the underwear; but I shall come in strong on the 
ideas. 

TARLETON. You be a good boy; and perhaps I will. 

MRS TARLETON [scenting a plot against her beloved Johnny| Now, 
John: you promised— 

TARLETON. Yes, yes. All right, Chickabiddy: dont fuss. Your 
precious Johnny shant be interfered with. [Bouncing up, too 
energetic to sit still| But I’m getting sick of that old shop. Thirty- 
five years Ive had of it: same blessed old stairs to go up and down 
every day: same old lot: same old game: sorry I ever started it 
now. Ill chuck it and try something else: something that will 
give a scope to all my faculties. 

HYPATIA. Theres money in underwear: theres none in wild-cat 
ideas. 

TARLETON. Theres money in me, madam, no matter what I go 
into. 

MRS TARLETON. Dont boast, John. Dont temp* Providence. 


TARLETON. Rats! You dont understand Providence. Provid- 
ence likes to be tempted. Thats the secret of the successful man. 
Read Browning. Natural theology on an island, eh? Caliban was 
afraid to tempt Providence: that was why he was never able to 
get even with Prospero. What did Prospero do? Prospero didnt 
even tempt Providence: he was Providence. Thats one of Tarle- 
ton’s ideas; and dont you forget it. 

BENTLEY. You are full of beef today, old man. 

TARLETON. Beef be blowed! Joy of life. Read Ibsen. [He goes 
into the pavilion to relieve his restlessness, and stares out with his 
hands thrust deep in his pockets). 

HYPATIA [thoughtful] Bentley: couldnt you invite your friend 
Mr Percival down here? 

BENTLEY. Not if I know it. Youd throw me over the moment 
you set eyes on him. 

MRS TARLETON. Oh, Bunny! For shame! 

BENTLEY. Well, who’d marry me, dyou suppose, if they could 
get my brains with a full-sized body? No, thank you. I shall take 
jolly good care to keep Joey out of this until Hypatia is past 
praying for. 

Johnny and Lord Summerhays return through the pavilion from 
their stroll. 

TARLETON. Welcome! welcome! Why have you stayed away 
so long? 

LORD SUMMERHAYS [shaking hands] Yes: I should have come 
sooner. But I’mstill rather lost in England. [ Johnny takes his hat 
and hangs it up beside his own|. Thank you. [ Johnny returns to his 
swing and his novel. Lord Summerhays comes to the writing table). 
The fact is that as Ive nothing to do, I never have time to go 
anywhere. [He sits down next Mrs Tarleton]. 


TARLETON [ following him and sitting down on his left\| Paradox, 
paradox. Good. Paradoxes are the only truths. Read Chesterton. 
But theres lots for you to do here. You have a genuis for govern- 
ment. You learnt your job out there in Jinghiskahn. Well, we 
want to be governed here in England. Govern us. 

LORD SUMMERHAYS. Ah yes, my friend; but in Jinghiskahn 
you have to govern the right way. If you dont, you go under and 
come home. Here everything has to be done the wrong way, to 
suit governors who understand nothing but partridge shooting 
(our English native princes, in fact) and voters who dont know 
what theyre voting about. I dont understand these democratic 
games; and I’m afraid I’m too old to learn. What can I do but 
sit in the window of my club, which consists mostly of retired 
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Indian Civil servants? We look on at the muddle and the folly 
and amateurishness; and we ask each other where a single fort- 
night of it would have landed us. 

TARLETON. Very true. Still, Democracy’s all right, you know. 
Read Mill. Read Jefferson. 

LORD SUMMERHAYS. Yes. Democracy reads well; but it doesnt 
act well, like some people’s plays. No, no, my friend Tarleton: 
to make Democracy work, you need an aristocratic democracy. 
To make Aristocracy work, you need a democratic aristocracy. 
Youve got neither, and theres an end of it. 

TARLETON. Still, you know, the superman may come. The 
superman’s an idea. I believe in ideas. Read Whatshisname. 

LORD SUMMERHAYS. Reading is a dangerous amusement, Tar- 
leton. I wish I could persuade your free library people of that. 

TARLETON. Why, man, it’s the beginning of education. 

LORD SUMMERHAYS. On the contrary, it’s the end of it. How 
can you dare teach a man to read until youve taught him every- 
thing else first? 

JOHNNY [intercepting his father’s reply by coming out of the 
wing and taking the floor| Leave it at that. Thats good sense. 
Anybody on for a game of tennis? 

BENTLEY. Oh, lets have some more improving conversation. 
Wouldnt you rather, Johnny? 

JOHNNY. If you ask me, no. 

TARLETON. Johnny: you dont cultivate your mind. You dont 
read. 

JOHNNY [coming between his mother and Lord Summerhays, book 
in hand] Yes I do. I bet you what you like that, page for page, I 
read more than you, though I dont talk about it so much. Only, 
I dont read the same books. I like a book with a plot in it. You 
like a book with nothing in it but some idea that the chap that 
writes it keeps worrying, like a cat chasing its own tail. I can 
stand a little of it, just as I can stand watching the cat for two 
minutes, say, when Ive nothing better to do. But a man soon 
gets fed up with that sort of thing. The fact is, you look on an 
author as a sort of god. J look on him as a man that I pay to do 
a certain thing for me. I pay him to amuse me and to take me 
out of myself and make me forget. 


TARLETON. No. Wrong principle. You want to remember. 
Read Kipling. “Lest we forget.” 

younny. If Kipling wants to remember, let him remember. If 
he had to run Tarleton’s Underwear, he’d be jolly glad to forget. 
As he has a much softer job, and wants to keep himself before 
the public, his cry is, “Dont you forget the sort of things I’m 
rather clever at writing about.” Well, I dont blame him: it’s his 
business: I should do the same in his place. But what he wants 
and what I want are two different things. I want to forget; and I 
pay another man to make me forget. If I buy a book or go to the 
theatre, I want to forget the shop and forget myself from the 
moment I go in to the moment I come out. Thats what I pay my 
money for. And if I find that the author’s simply getting at me 
the whole time, I consider that he’s obtained my money under 
false pretences. I’m not a morbid crank: I’m a natural man; and, 
as such, I dont like being got at. If a man in my employment did 
it, I should sack him. If a member of my club did it, I should cut 
him. If he went too far with it, I should bring his conduct before 
the committee. I might even punch his head, if it came to that. 
Well, who and what is an author that he should be privileged to 
take liberties that are not allowed to other men? 


MRS TARLETON. You see, John! What have I always told you? 
Johnny has as much to say for himself as anybody when he likes. 


JOHNNY. I’m no fool, mother, whatever some people may 
fancy. I dont set up to have as many ideas as the governor; but 
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what ideas I have are consecutive, at all events. I can think as well 
as talk. 


BENTLEY [to TZarleton, chuckling] Had you there, old man, 
hadnt he? You are rather all over the shop with your ideas, aint 
you? 

JOHNNY [handsomely] I’m not saying anything against you, 
governor. But I do say that the time has come for sane, healthy, 
unpretending men like me to make a stand against this con- 
spiracy of the writing and talking and artistic lot to put us in the 
back row. It isnt'a fact that we’re inferior to them: it’s a put-up 
job; and it’s they that have put the job up. It’s we that run the 
country for them; and all the thanks we get is to be told we’re 
Philistines and vulgar tradesmen and sordid city men and so 
forth, and that theyre all angels of light and leading. The time 
has come to assert ourselves and put a stop to their stuck-up 
nonsense. Perhaps if we had nothing better to do than talking 
or writing, we could do it better than they. Anyhow, theyre the 
failures and refuse of business (hardly a man of them that didnt 
begin in an office) and we're the successes of it. Thank God I 
havnt failed yet at anything; and I dont believe I should fail at 
literature if it would pay me to turn my hand to it. 

BENTLEY. Hear, hear! 

MRS TARLETON. Fancy you writing a book, Johnny! Do you 
think he could, Lord Summerhays? 

LORD SUMMERHAYS. Why not? As a matter of fact all the really 
prosperous authors I have met since my return to England have 
been very like him. 

TARLETON [again impressed] Thats an idea. Thats a new idea. 
I believe I ought to have made Johnny an author. Ive never said 
so before for fear of hurting his feelings, because, after all, the 
lad cant help it; but Ive never thought Johnny worth tuppence 
as a man of business. 

JOHNNY [sarcastic] Oh! You think youve always kept that to 
yourself, do you, Governor? I know your opinion of me as well 
as you know it yourself. It takes one man of business to appreci- 
ate another; and you arnt, and you never have been, a real man 
of business. I know where Tarleton’s would have been three or 
four times if it hadnt been for me. [With a snort and a nod to 
emphasize the implied warning, he retreats to the Turkish bath, and 
lolls against it with an air of good-humored indifference]. 


TARLETON. Well, who denies it? Youre quite right, my boy. 
I dont mind confessing to you all that the circumstances that 
condemned me to keep a shop are the biggest tragedy in modern 
life. | ought to have been a writer. I’m essentially a man of ideas. 
When I was a young man I sometimes used to pray that I might 
fail, so that I should be justified in giving up business and doing 
something: something first-class. But it was no good: I couldnt 
fail. I said to myself that if I could only once go to my Chicka- 
biddy here and shew her a chartered accountant’s statement prov- 
ing that I’d made £20 less than last year, I could ask her to let 
me chance Johnny’s and Hypatia’s future by going into litera- 
ture. But it was no good. First it was £250 more than last year. 
Then it was £700. Then it was £2000. Then I saw it was no 
use: Prometheus was chained to his rock: read Shelley: read 
Mrs Browning. Well, well, it was not to be. [He rises solemnly]. 
Lord Summerhays: I ask you to excuse me for a few moments. 
There are times when a man needs to meditate in solitude on his 
destiny. A chord is couched; and he sees the drama of his life as a 
spectator sees a play. Laugh if you feel inclined: no man sees the 
comic side of it more than I. In the theatre of life everyone may 
be amused except the actor. [Brightening] Theres an idea in this: 
an idea for a picture. What a pity young Bentley is not a painter! 
Tarleton meditating on his destiny. Not in a toga. Not in the 
trappings of the tragedian or the philosopher. In plain coat and 
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trousers: a man like any other man. And beneath that coat and 
trousers a human soul. Tarleton’s Underwear! [He goes out 
gravely into the vestibule}. 

MRS TARLETON [ fondly] I suppose it’s a wife’s partiality, Lord 
Summerhays; but I do think John is really great. I’m sure he was 
meant to be a king. My father looked down on John, because he 
was a rate collector and John kept a shop. It hurt his pride to have 
to borrow money so often from John; and he used to console 
himself by saying, “After all, he’s only a linendraper.”” But at last 
one day he said to me, “John is a king.” 

BENTLEY. How much did he borrow on that occasion? 

LORD SUMMERHAYS [sharply] Bentley! 

MRS TARLETON. Oh, dont scold the child: he’d have to say 
something like that if it was to be his last word on earth. Besides, 
he’s quite right: my poor father had asked for his usual five 
pounds; and John gave him a hundred in his big way. Just like a 
king. 

LORD’ SUMMERHAYS. Not at all. I had five kings to manage in 
Jinghiskahn; and I think you do your husband some injustice, 
Mrs Tarleton. They pretended to like me because I kept their 
brothers from murdering them; but I didnt like them. And I like 
Tarleton. 

MRS TARLETON. Everybody does. I really must go and make 
the cook do him a Welsh rabbit. He expects one on special 
occasions. [She gues to the inner door|. Johnny: when he comes 
back ask him where we're to put that new Turkish bath. Turkish 
baths are his latest. [She goes out]. 

JOHNNY [coming forward again| Now that the governor has 
given himself away, an” the old lady’s gone, I'll tell you some- 
thing, Lord Summerhays. If you study men whove made an 
enormous pile in business without being keen on money, youll 
find that they all have a slate off. The governor’s a wonderful man; 
but he’s not quite all there, you know. If you notice, he’s different 
from me; and whatever my failings may be, I’m a sane man. 
Erratic: thats what he is. And the danger is that some day he'll 
give the whole show away. 

LORD SUMMERHAYS. Giving the show away is a method like 
any other method. Keeping it to yourself is only another method. 
I should keep an open mind about it. 

JOHNNY. Has it ever occurred to you that a man with an open 
mind must be a bit of a scoundrel? If you ask me, I like a man 
who makes up his mind once for all as to whats right and whats 
wrong and then sticks to it. At all events you know where to 
have him. 

LORD SUMMERHAYS. That may not be his object. 

BENTLEY. He may want to have you, old chap. 

souNnny. Well, let him. If a member of my club wants to steal 
my umbrella, he knows where to find it. If a man put up for the 
club who had an open mind on the subject of property in um- 
brellas, I should blackball him. An open mind is all very well in 
clever talky-talky; but in conduct and in business give me solid 
ground. 

LORD SUMMERHAYS. Yes: the quicksands make life difficult. 
Still, there they are. It’s no use pretending theyre rocks. 

JOHNNY. I dont know. You can draw a line and make other 
chaps toe it. Thats what I call morality. 

LORD SUMMERHAYS,. Very true. But you dont make any pro- 
gress when youre toeing a line. 

HYPATIA [suddenly, as if she could bear no more of it] Bentley: 
do go and play tennis with Johnny. You must take exercise. 


LORD SUMMERHAYS. Do, my boy, do. [Zo Johnny] Take him 
out and make him skip about. 


BENTLEY [rising reluctantly] 1 promised you two inches more 
round my chest this summer. I tried exercises with an indiarubber 
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expander; but I wasnt strong enough: instead of my expanding 
it, it crumpled me up. Come along, Johnny. 

JOHNNY. Do you no end of good, young chap. [He goes out 
with Bentley through the pavilion]. 

Hypatia throws aside her work with an enormous sigh of relief. 

LORD SUMMERHAYS. At last! 

HypaTiA. At last. Oh, if I might only have a holiday in an 
asylum for the dumb. How I envy the animals! They cant talk. 
If Johnny could only put back his ears or wag his tail instead of 
laying down the law, how much better it would be! We should 
know when he was cross and when he, was pleased; and thats all 
we know now, with all his talk. It never stops: talk, talk, talk, 
talk. Thats my life. All the day I listen to mamma talking; at 
dinner I listen to papa talking; and when papa stops for breath I 
listen to Johnny talking. 

LORD SUMMERHAYS. You make me feel very guilty. I talk too, 
I'm afraid. 

HypPaTIA. Oh, I dont mind that, because your talk is a novelty. 
But it must have been dreadful for your daughters. 

LORD SUMMERHAYS. I suppose so. 

HypaTia. If parents would only realize how they bore their 
children! Three or four times in the last half hour Ive been on 
the point of screaming. 

LORD SUMMERHAYS. Were we very dull? 

HyPaATIA. Not at all: you were very clever. Thats whats so 
hard to bear, because it makes it so difficult to avoid listening. 
You see, I’m young; and I do so want something to happen. 
My mother tells me that when I’m her age, I shall be only too 
glad that nothing’s happened; but I’m not her age; so what good 
is that to me? Theres my father in the garden, meditating on his 
destiny. All very well for him: he’s had a destiny to meditate 
on; but I havnt had any destiny yet. Everything’s happened to 
him: nothing’s happened to me. Thats why this unending talk 
is so maddeningly uninteresting to me. 

LORD SUMMERHAYS. It would be worse if we sat in silence. 

nypatia. No it wouldnt. If you all sat in silence, as if you were 
waiting for something to happen, then there would be hope even 
if nothing did happen. But this eternal cackle, cacklc, cackle 
about things in general is only fit for old, old, OLD people. I 
suppose it means something to them: theyve had their fling. All 
I listen for is some sign of it ending in something; but just when 
it seems to be coming to a point, Johnny or papa just starts 
another hare; and it all begins over again; and I realize that it’s 
never going to lead anywhere and never going to stop. Thats 
when I want to scream. I wonder how you can stand it. 

LORD SUMMERHAYS. Well, I’m old and garrulous myself, you 
see. Besides, I’m not here of my own free will, exactly. I came 
because you ordered me to come. 

HypaTiA. Didnt you want to come? 

LORD SUMMERHAYS. My dear: after thirty years of managing 
other people’s business, men lose the habit of considering what 
they want or dont want. . 

HypaTiA. Oh, dont begin to talk about what men do, and 
about thirty years experience. If you cant get off that subject, 
youd better send for Johnny and papa and begin it all over again. 

LORD SUMMERHAYS. I’m sorry. I beg your pardon. 

HypaTIA. I asked you, didnt you want to come? 

LORD SUMMERHAYS. I did not stop to consider whether I 
wanted or not, because when I read your letter I knew I had to 
come. 

HypaTia. Why? 

LORD SUMMERHAYS. Oh come, Miss Tarleton! Really! really! 
Dont force me to call you a blackmailer to your face. You have 
me in your power; and I do what you tell me very obediently. 
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Dont ask me to pretend I do it of my own free will. 

HyYPATIA. I dont know what a blackmailer is. I havnt even that 
much experience. 

LORD SUMMERHAYS. A blackmailer, my dear young lady, is a 
person who knows a disgraceful secret in the life of another person, 
and extorts money from that other person by threatening to 
make his secret public unless the money is paid. 

nypaTia. I havnt asked you for money. 

LORD SUMMERHAYS. No; but you asked me to come down here 
and talk to you; and you mentioned casually that if I didnt youd 
have nobody to talk about me to but Bentley. That was a threat, 
was it not? 

HYPATIA. Well, I wanted you to come. 

LORD SUMMERHAYS. In spite of my age and my unfortunate 
talkativeness? 

Hyparia. I like talking to you. I can let myself go with you. I 
can say things to you I cant say to other people. 

LORD SUMMERHAYS. I wonder why? 

HYPATIA. Well, you are the only really clever, grown-up, 
high-class, experienced man I know who has given himself away 
to me by making an utter fool of himself with me. You cant 
wrap yourself up in your toga after that. You cant give yourself 
airs with me. 

LORD SUMMERHAYS. You mean you can tell Bentley about me 
if I do. 

HYPATIA. Even if there wasnt any Bentley: even if you didnt 
care (and I really dont see why you should care so much) still, 
we never could be on conventional terms with one another again. 
Besides, Ive got a feeling for you: almost a ghastly sort of love 
for you. 

LORD SUMMERHAYS [shrinking] I beg you—no, please. 

HYPATIA. Oh, it’s nothing at all flattering; and, of course, 
nothing wrong, as I suppose youd call it. 

LORD SUMMERHAYS. Please believe that I know that. When 
men of my age— 

HYPATIA [impatiently] Oh, do talk about yourself when you 
mean yourself, and not about men of your age. 

LORD SUMMERHAYS. I'l] put it as bluntly as I can. When, as you 
say, I made an utter fool of myself, believe me, I made a poetic 
fool of myself. I was seduced, not by appetites which, thank 
Heaven, Ive long outlived: not even by the desire of second 
childhood for a child companion, but by the innocent impulse 
to place the delicacy and wisdom and spirituality of my age at 
the affectionate service of your youth for a few years, at the end 
of which you would be a grown, strong, formed—widow. Alas, 
my dear, the delicacy of age reckoned, as usual, without the 
derision and cruelty of youth. You told me that you didnt want 
to be an old man’s nurse, and that you didnt want to have under- 
sized children like Bentley. It served me right: I dont reproach 
you: I was an old fool. But how you can imagine, after that, that 
I can suspect you of the smallest feeling for me except the inevitable 
feeling of early youth for late age, or imagine that I have any feeling 
for you except one of shrinking humiliation, I cant understand. 

HypaTiA. I dont blame you for falling in love with me. I shall 
be grateful to you all my life for it, because that was the first time 
that anything really interesting happened to me. 

LORD SUMMERHAYS. Do you mean to tell me that nothing of 
that kind had ever happened before? that no man had ever— 

HypaTiA. Oh, lots. Thats part of the routine of life here: the 
very dullest part of it. The young man who comes a-courting is 
as familiar an incident in my life as coffee for breakfast. Of course, 
he’s too much of a gentleman to misbehave himself; and I’m too 


much of a lady to let him; and he’s shy and sheepish; and I’m 


correct and self-possessed; and at last, when I can bear it no 
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longer, I either frighten him off or give him a chance of propos- 
ing, just to see how he’ll do it, and refuse him because he does it 
in the same silly way as all the rest. You dont call that an event 
in one’s life, do you? With you it was different. I should as soon 
have expected the North Pole to fall in love with me as you. You 
know I’m only a linendraper’s daughter when all’s said. I was 
afraid of you: you, a great man! a lord! and older than my father. 
And then, what a situation it was! Just think of it! I was engaged 
to your son; and you knew nothing about it. He was afraid to 
tell you: he brought you down here because he thought if he 
could throw us together I could get round you because I was 
such a ripping girl. We arranged it all: he and I. We got Papa 
and Mamma and Johnny out of the way splendidly; and then 
Bentley took himself off, and left us—you and me!—to take 
a walk through the heather and admire the scenery of Hindhead. 
You never dreamt that it was all a plan: that what made me so 
nice was the way I was playing up to my destiny as the sweet girl 
that was to make your boy happy. And then! and then! [She rises 
to dance and clap her hands in her glee}. 


LORD SUMMERHAYS [shuddering] Stop, stop. Can no woman 
understand a man’s delicacy? 

HYPATIA [revelling in the recollection} And then—ha, ha!—you 
proposed. You! A father! For your son’s girl! 

LORD SUMMERHAYS. Stop, I tell you. Dont profane what you 
dont understand. 

HYPATIA. That was something happening at last with a ven- 
geance. It was splendid. It was my first peep behind the scenes. 
If I'd been seventeen I should have fallen in love with you. Even 
as it is, I feel quite differently towards you from what I do towards 
other old men. So [offering her hand | you may kiss my hand if 
that will be any fun for you. 

LORD SUMMERHAYS [rising and recoiling to the table, deeply re- 
volted | No, no, no. How dare you? [She laughs mischievously]. 
How callous youth is! How coarse! How cynical! How ruth- 
lessly cruel! 

HYPATIA. Stuff! It’s only that youre tired of a great many things 
Ive never tried. 

LORD SUMMERHAYS. It’s not alone that. Ive not forgotten the 
brutality of my own boyhood. But do try to learn, glorious young 
beast that you are, that age is squeamish, sentimental, fastidious. 
If you cant understand my holier feelings, at least you know the 
bodily infirmities of the old. You know that I darent eat all the 
rich things you gobble up at every meal; that I cant bear the noise 
and racket and clatter that affect you no more than they affect a 
stone. Well, my soul is like that too. Spare it: be gentle with it 
[Ae involuntarily puts out his hands to plead: she takes them with a 
laugh). If you could possibly think of me as half an angel and half 
an invalid, we should get on much better together. 

HypaTia. We get on very well, I think. Nobody else ever 
called me a glorious young beast. I like that. Glorious young, 
beast expresses exactly what I like to be. 

LORD SUMMERHAYS [extricating his hands and sitting down] 
Where on earth did you get these morbid tastes? You seem to 
have been well brought up in a normal, healthy, respectable, 
middle-class family. Yet you go on like the most unwholesome 
product of the rankest Bohemianism. 


HYPATIA. Thats just it. I’m fed up with 
LORD SUMMERHAYS. Horrible expression. Dont. 


HypaTiA. Oh, I daresay it’s vulgar; but theres no other word 
for it. I’m fed up with nice things: with respectability, with 
propriety! When a woman has nothing to do, money and re- 
spectability mean that nothing is ever allowed to happen to her. 
I dont want to be good; and I dont want to be bad: I just dont 
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want to be bothered about either good or bad: I want to be an 
active verb. 

LORD SUMMERHAYS. An active verb? Oh, I see. An active verb 
signifies to be, to do, or to suffer. 

HYPATIA. Just so: how clever of you! I want to be; I want to 
do; and I’m game to suffer if it costs that. But stick here doing 
nothing but being good and nice and ladylike I simply wont. 
Stay down here with us for a week; and I'll shew you what it 
means: shew it to you going on day after day, year after year, 
lifetime afver lifetime. 

LORD SUMMERHAYS. Shew me what? 

HyPATIA. Girls withering into ladies. Ladies withering into 
old maids. Nursing old women. Running errands for old men. 
Good for nothing else at last. Oh, you cant imagine the fiendish 
selfishness of the old people and the maudlin sacrifice of the 
young. It’s more unbearable than any poverty: more horrible 
than any regular-right-down wickedness. Oh, home! home! 
parents! family! duty! how I loathe them! How I'd like to see 
them all blown to bits! The poor escape. The wicked escape. 
Well, I cant be poor: we’re rolling in money: it’s no use pretend- 
ing we're not. But I can be wicked; and I’m quite prepared to be. 

LORD SUMMERHAYS. You think thar easy? 

HYPATIA. Well, isnt it? Being a man, you ought to know. 

LORD SUMMERHAYS. It requires some natural talent, which can 
no doubt be cultivated. It’s not really easy to be anything out of 
the common. 

HypaTia. Anyhow, I mean to make a fight for living. 

LORD SUMMERHAYS. Living your own life, I believe the 
Suffragist phrase is. 

HYPATIA. Living any life. Living, instead of withering without 
even a gardener to snip you off when youre rotten. 

LORD SUMMERHAYS. Ive lived an active life; but Ive withered 
all the same. 

HypaTiA. No: youve worn out: thats quite different. And 
youve some life in you yet or you wouidnt have fallen in love 
with me. You can never imagine how delighted I was to find that 
instead of being the correct sort of big panjandrum you were 
supposed to be, you were really an old rip like papa. 

LORD SUMMERHAYS. No, no: not about your father: I really 
cant bear it. And if you must say these terrible things: these 
heart-wounding shameful things, at least find something prettier 
to call me than an old rip. 

HyPaTia. Well, what would you call a man proposing to a girl 
who might be 

LORD SUMMERHAYS. His daughter: yes, I know. 

HYPATIA. I was going to say his granddaughter. 

LORD SUMMERHAYS. You always have one more blow to get in. 

HYPATIA. Youre too sensitive. Did you ever make mud pies 
when you were a kid—beg pardon: a child. 

LORD SUMMERHAYS. I hope not. 

HYPATIA. It’s a dirty job; but Johnny and I were vulgar enough 
to like it. I like young people because theyre not too afraid of 
dirt to live. Ive grown out of the mud pies; but I like slang; and 
I like bustling you up by saying things that shock you; and I'd 
rather put up with swearing and smoking than with dull respect- 
ability; and there are lots of things that would just shrivel you 
up that I think rather jolly. Now! 

LORD SUMMERHAYS. Ive not the slightest doubt of it. Dont 
insist. 

HYPATIA. It’s not your ideal, is it? 

LORD SUMMERHAYS. No. 

HypaTtiA. Shall I tell you why? Your ideal is an old woman. 
I daresay she’s got a young face; but she’s an old woman. Old, 
old, old. Squeamish. Cant stand up to things. Cant enjoy things: 
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not real things. Always on the shrink. 

LORD SUMMERHAYS. On the shrink! Detestable expression. 

HyPATIA. Bah! you cant stand even a little thing like that. 
What good are you? Oh, what good are you? 

LORD SUMMERHAYS. Dont ask me. I dont know. I dont 
know. 

Tarleton returns from the vestibule. Hypatia sits down demurely. 

HyPaTiA. Well, papa: have you meditated on your destiny? 

TARLETON [ puzzled] What? Oh! my destiny. Gad, I forgot 
all about it: Jock started a rabbit and put it clean out of my head. 
Besides, why should I give way to morbid introspection? It’s a 
sign of madness. Read Lombroso. [Zo Lord Summerhays| Well, 
Summerhays, has my little girl been entertaining you? 

LORD SUMMERHAYS. Yes. She is a wonderful entertainer. 

TARLETON. I think my idea of bringing up a young girl has 
been rather a success. Dont you listen to this, Patsy: it might 
make you conceited. She’s never been treated like a child. I 
always said the same thing to her mother. Let her read what she 
likes. Let her do what she likes. Let her go where she likes. Eh, 
Patsy? 

HyYPATIA. Oh yes, if there had only been anything for me to 
do, any place for me to go, anything I wanted to read. 


TARLETON. There, you see! She’s not satisfied. Restless. Wants 
things to happen. Wants adventures to drop out of the sky, 


HYPATIA [ gathering up her work] If youre going to talk about 
me and my education, I’m off. 

TARLETON. Well, well, off with you. [Zo Lord Summerhays] 
She’s active, like me. She actually wanted me to put her into the 
shop. 

HypaTIA. Well, they tell me that the girls there have adven- 
tures sometimes. [She goes out through the inner door). 


TARLETON. She had me there, though she doesnt know it, poor 
innocent lamb! Public scandal exaggerates enormously, of course; 
but moralize as you will, superabundant vitality is a physical fact 
that cant be talked away. [He sits down between the writing table 
and the sideboard |. Difficult question this, of bringing up children. 
Between ourselves, it has beaten me. I never was so surprised in 
my life as when I came to know Johnny as a man of business and 
found out what he was real! y like. How did you manage with your 
sons? 

LORD SUMMERHAYS. Well, I really hadnt time to be a father: 
thats the plain truth of the matter. Their poor dear mother did 
the usual thing while they were with us. Then of course Eton, 
Oxford, the usual routine of their class. I saw very little of them, 
and thought very little about them: how could I? with a whole 
province on my hands. They and I are—acquaintances. Not, 
perhaps, quite ordinary acquaintances: theres a sort of—er—I 
should almost call it a sort of remorse about the way we shake 
hands (when we do shake hands) which means, I suppose, that 
we're sorry we dont care more for one another; and I’m afraid 
we dont meet oftener than we can help. We put each other too 
much out of countenance. It’s really a very difficult relation. To 
my mind not altogether a natural one. 


TARLETON [impressed, as usual | Thats an idea, certainly. I dont 
think anybody has ever written about that. 


LORD SUMMERHAYS. Bentley is the only one who was really 
my son in any serious sense. He was completely spoilt. When he 
was sent to a preparatory school he simply yelled until he was 
sent home. Eton was out of the question; but we managed to 
tutor him into Oxford. No use: he was sent down. By that time 
my work was over; and I saw a good deal of him. But I could do 
nothing with him—except look on. I should have thought your 
case was quite different. You keep up the middle-class tradition: 
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the day school and the business training instead of the university. 
I believe in the day school part of it. At all events, you know your 
own children. 

TARLETON. Do we? I’m not so sure of it. Fact is, my dear 
Summerhays, once childhood is over, once the little animal has 
got past the stage at which it acquires what you might call a sense 
of decency, it’s all up with the relation between parent and child. 
You cant get over the fearful shyness of it. 

LORD SUMMERHAYS. Shyness? 

TARLETON. Yes, shyness. Read Dickens. 

LORD SUMMERHAYS [surprised] Dickens!! Of all authors, 
Charles Dickens! Are you serious? 

TARLETON. I dont mean his books. Read his letters to his 
family. Read any man’s letters to his children. Theyre not human. 
Theyre not about himself or themselves. Theyre about hotels, 
scenery, about the weather, about getting wet and losing the 
train and what he saw on the road and all that. Not a word about 
himself. Forced. Shy. Duty letters. All fit to be published: that 
says everything. I tell you theres a wall ten feet thick and ten 
miles high between parent and child. I know what I’m talking 
about. Ive girls in my employment: girls and young men. I had 
ideas on the subject. I used to go to the parents and tell them not 
to let their children go out into the world without instruction in 
the dangers and temptations they were going to be thrown into. 
What did every one of the mothers say to me? “Oh, sir, how 
could I speak of such things to my own daughter?” The men 
said I was quite right; but they didnt do it, any more than I'd 
been able to do it myself to Johnny. I had to leave books in his 
way; and I felt just awful when I did it. Believe me, Summerhays, 
the relation between the young and the old should be an innocent 
relation. It should be something they could talk about. Well, the 
relation between parent and child may be an affectionate relation. 
It may be a useful relation. It may be a necessary relation. But it 
can never be an innocent relation. Youd die rather than allude to 
it. Depend on it, in a thousand years itll be considered bad form 
to know who your father and mother are. Embarrassing. Better 
hand Bentley over to me. I can look him in the face and talk to 
him as man to man. You can have Johnny. 

LORD SUMMERHAYS. Thank you. Ive lived so long in a country 
where a man may have fifty sons, who are no more to him than a 
regiment of soldiers, that I’m afraid Ive lost the English feeling 
about it. 

TARLETON [restless again] You mean Jinghiskahn. Ah yes. 
Good thing the empire. Educates us. Opens our minds. Knocks 
the Bible out of us. And civilizes the other chaps. 


LORD SUMMERHAYS. Yes: it civilizes them. And it uncivilizes 
us. Their gain. Our loss. Tarleton, believe me, our loss. 

TARLETON. Well, why not? Averages out the human race. 
Makes the nigger half an Englishman. Makes the Englishman 
half a nigger. 

LORD SUMMERHAYS. Speaking as the unfortunate Englishman 
in question, I dont like the process. If I had my life to live over 
again, I'd stay at home and supercivilize myself. 

TARLETON. Nonsense! dont be selfish. Think how youve im- 
proved the other chaps. Look at the Spanish empire! Bad job for 
Spain, but splendid for South America. Look at what the Romans 
did for Britain! They burst up and had to clear out; but think of 
all they taught us! They were the making of us: I believe there 
was a Roman camp on Hindhead: I'll shew it to you tomorrow. 
Thats the good side of Imperialism: it’s unselfish. I despise the 
Little Englanders: theyre always thinking about England. Small- 
minded. I’m for the Parliament of man, the federation of the 
world. Read Tennyson. [He settles down again]. Then theres the 
great food question. 
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LORD SUMMERHAYS [apprehensively] Need we go into that this 
afternoon? 

TARLETON. No; but I wish youd tell the Chickabiddy that.the 
Jinghiskahns eat no end of toasted cheese, and that it’s the secret 
of their amazing health and long '‘fe! 

LORD SUMMERHAYS. Unfortunate:y they are neither healthy 
nor long lived. And they dont eat toasted cheese. 

TARLETON. There you are! They would be if they ate it. Any- 
how, say what you like, provided the moral is a Welsh rabbit for 
my supper. 

LORD SUMMERHAYS. British morality in a nutshell! 

TARLETON [hugely amused | Yes, Ha ha! Awful hypocrites, aint 
we? 

They are interrupted by excited cries from the grounds. 


HYPATIA (Papa! Mamma! Come out as fast as you can. 
Quick. Quick. 
Hello, governor! Come out. An aeroplane. Look, 


look. 


TARLETON [starting up] Aeroplane! Did he say an aeroplane? 


BENTLEY 


LORD SUMMERHAYS. Aeroplane! [4 shadow falls on the pavilion; 
and some of the glass at the top is shattered and falls on the 
floor). 

Tarleton and Lord Summerhays rush out through the pavilion 
into the garden. 

HYPATIA 

BENTLEY 


Take care. Take care of the chimney. 
Come this side: it’s coming right where 
youre standing. 
TARLETON Hallo! where the devil are you coming? 
youll have my roof off. 
LORD SUMMERHAYS | He’s lost control. 
MRS TARLETON. Look, look, Hypatia. There are two people 
in it. 
BENTLEY. Theyve cleared it. Well steered! 
TARLETON Yes; but theyre coming slam into the 
greenhouse. 
LORD SUMMERHAYS | Look out for the glass. 
MRS TARLETON ‘ Theyll break all the glass. Theyll spoil 
all the grapes. 
Mind where youre coming. He’ll save it. 
No: theyre down. 


An appalling crash of breaking glass is heard. Everybody shrieks. 


BENTLEY 


MRS TARLETON Oh, are they killed? John: are they killed? 

LORD SUMMERHAYS| Are you hurt? Is anything broken? Can 

you stand? 

HYPATIA Oh, you must be hurt. Are you sure? 
Shall I get you some water? Or some 
wine? 

TARLETON Are you all right? Sure you wont have 


some brandy just to take off the shock. 


THE AVIATOR. No, thank you. Quite right. Not a scratch. I 
assure you I’m all right. 

BENTLEY. What luck! And what a smash! You area luckychap, 
I can tell you. 


The Aviator and Tarleton come in through the pavilion, followed 
by Lord Summerhays and Bentley, the Aviator on Tarleton's right. 
Bentley passes the Aviator and turns to have an admiring look at 


him. Lord Summerhays overtakes Tarleton less pointedly on the 
opposite side with the same object. 

THE AVIATOR. I’m really very sorry. I'm afraid Ive knocked 
your vinery into a cocked hat. (Effusive/y) You dont mind, do 
you? 

TARLETON. Not a bit. Come in and have some tea. Stay to 
dinner. Stay over the week-end. All my life Ive wanted to fly. 
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THE AVIATOR [taking off his goggles] Youre really more than 
kind. 

BENTLEY. Why, it’s Joey Percival. 

PERCIVAL. Hallo, Ben! That you? 

TARLETON. What! The man with three fathers! 

PERCIVAL. Oh! has Ben been talking about me? 

TARLETON. Consider yourself as one of the family—if you 
will do me the honor. And your friend too. Wheres your 
friend? 

PERCIVAL. Oh, by the way! before he comes in: let me explain. 
I dont know him. 

TARLETON. Ehi? 

PERCIVAL. Havynt even looked at him. I’m trying to make a 
club record with a passenger. The club supplied the passenger. 
He just got in; and Ive been too busy handling the aeroplane to 
look at him. I havnt said a word to him; and I cant answer for 
him socially; but he’s an ideal passenger for a flyer. He saved me 
from a smash. 

LORD SUMMERHAYS. I saw it. It was extraordinary. When you 
were thrown out he held on to the top bar with one hand. You 
came past him in the air, going straight for the glass. He caught 
you and turned you off into the flower bed, and then lighted be- 
side you like a bird. 

PERCIVAL. How he kept his head I cant imagine. Frankly, / 
didnt. 

The Passenger, also begoggled, comes in through the pavilion 
with Johnny and the two ladies. The Passenger comes between 
Percival and Tarleton, Mrs Tarleton between Lord Summerhays 
and her husband, Hypatia between Percival and Bentley, and 
Johnny to Bentley's right. 

TARLETON. Just discussing your prowess, my dear sir. Magni- 
ficent. Youll stay to dinner. Youll stay the night. Stay over the 
week. The Chickabiddy will be delighted. 

MRS TARLETON. Wont you take off your goggles and have 
some tea? 

The passenger begins to remove the goggles. 

TARLETON. Do, Have a wash. Johnny: take the gentleman to 
your room: I'll look after Mr Percival. They must— 

By this time the passenger has got the goggles off, and stands re- 
vealed as a remarkably good-looking woman. 

Well I never!!! 
[in a whisper| Oh, I say! 


MRS TARLETON 

BENTLEY 

JOHNNY By George! 

A lady! All 

A woman! 

[to Percival | You never told 
me— 


LORD SUMMERHAYS | 
HYPATIA 
TARLETON 


together. 


PERCIVAI _ I hadnt the least idea 
An embarrassed pause. 

PERCIVAL, | assure you if I'd had the faintest notion that my 
passenger was a lady I shouldnt have left you to shift for yourself 
in that selfish way. 

LORD SUMMERHAYS. The lady seems to have shifted for both 
very effectually, sir. 

PERCIVAL. Saved my life. I admit it most gratefully. 

TARLETON. I must apologize, madam, for having offered you 
the civilities appropriate to the opposite sex. And yet, why 
opposite? We are all human: males and females of the same species. 
When the dress is the same the distinction vanishes. I’m proud to 
receive in my house a lady of evident refinement and distinction. 
Allow me to introduce myself: Tarleton: John Tarleton (seeing 
conjecture in the passenger's eye)—yes, yes: Tarleton’s Underwear. 
My wife, Mrs Tarleton: youll excuse me for having in what I had 
taken to be.a confidence between man and man alluded to her as 
the Chickabiddy. My daughter Hypatia, who has always wanted 


some adventure to drop out of the sky, and is now, I hope, satis- 
fied at last. Lord Summerhays: a man known wherever the 
British flag waves. His son Bentley, engaged to Hypatia. Mr 
Joseph Percival, the promising son of three highly intellectual 
fathers. 

HYPATIA [startled | Bentley's friend? [Bentley nods]. 

TARLETON [continuing, to the passenger) May I now ask to be 
allowed the pleasure of knowing your name? 

THE PASSENGER. My name is Lina Szczepanowska [ pronouncing 
it Sh-Chepanovska]. 

PERCIVAL. Sh—I beg your pardon? 

LINA. Szczepanowska. 

PERCIVAL [dubiously| Thank you. 

TARLETON [very politely] Would you mind saying it again? 

LINA. Say fish. 

TARLETON. Fish. 

LINA. Say church. 

TARLETON. Church. 

LINA. Say fish church. 

TARLETON [remonstrating] But it’s not good sense. 

LINA |inexorable] Say fish church. 

TARLETON. Fish church. 

LINA. Again. 

TARLETON. No, but—[resigning himself] fish church. 

Lina. Now say Szczepanowska. 

TARLETON. Szczepanowska. Got it, by Gad. [A sibilant whisper- 
ing becomes audible: they are all saying Sh-ch to themselves). 
Szczepanowska! Not an English name, is it? 

LINA. Polish. I’m a Pole. 

TARLETON [dithyrambically] Ah yes. What other nation, 
madame, could have produced your magical personality? Your 
countrywomen have always appealed to our imagination. Women 
of Destiny! beautiful! musical! passionate! tragic! You will be 
at home here: my own temperament is pre-eminently Polish. 
Wont you sit down? 

The group breaks up. Johnny and Bentley hurry to che pavilion 
and fetch the two wicker chairs. Johnny gives his to Lina. Hypatia 
and Percival take the chairs at the worktable. Lord Summerhays 
gives the chair at the vestibule end of the writing table to Mrs 
Tarleton; and Bentley replaces it with a wicker chair, which Lord 
Summerhays takes. Johnny remains standing behind the worktable, 
Bentley behind his father. 

MRS TARLETON [to Lina] Have some tea now, wont you? 

LINA. I never drink tea. 

TARLETON [sitting down at the end of the writing table nearest 
Lina] Bad thing to aeroplane on, I should imagine. Too jumpy. 
Been up much? 

tina. Not in an areoplane. Ive parachuted; but thats child's 
play. 

MRS TARLETON. But arnt you very foolish to run such a dread- 
ful risk? 

Lina. You cant live without running risks. 

MRS TARLETON. Oh, what a thing to say! Didnt you know you 
might have been killed? 

Lina. That was why I went up. 

HypaTiA. Of course. Cant you understand the fascination of 


the thing? the novelty! the daring! the sense of something 
happening! 

tina. Oh no. It’s too tame a business for that. I went up for 
family reasons. 

TARLETON. Eh? What? Family reasons? 


MRS TARLETON. I hope it wasnt to spite your mother? 

PERCIVAL [ guick/y] Or your husband? 

Lina. I'm not married. And why should I want to spite my 
mother? 





HYPATIA [aside to Percival 
reival. 

PERCIVAL. What? 

HYPATIA. To find out. 
TARLETON. I'm in a difficulty. I cant understand a lady going 
up in an areoplane for family reasons. It’s rude to be curious and 
isk questions; but then it’s inhuman to be indifferent, as if you 
didnt care. 

LINA. I'll tell you with pleasure. For the last hundred and fifty 
years, not a single day has passed without some member of my 
family risking his life—or her life. It’s a point of honor with us 
to keep up that tradition. Usually several of us do it; but it hap- 
pens that just at this moment it is being kept up by one of my 
brothers only. Early this morning I got a telegram from him to 
say that there had been a fire, and that he could do nothing for 
the rest of the week. Fortunately I had an invitation from the 
Aerial League to see this gentleman try to break the passenger 
record, | appealed to the President of the League to let me save 
the honor of my family. He arranged it for me. 

TARLETON. Oh, I must be dreaming. This is stark raving 
nonsense. 

LINA [quietly] You are quite awake, sir. 

JOHNNY. We cant all be dreaming the same thing, governor. 

TARLETON. Of course not, you duffer; but then I'm dreaming 
you as well as the lady. 

MRS TARLETON. Dont be silly, John. The lady is only joking, 
I’m sure. [Zo Lina] I suppose your luggage is in the aeroplane. 

PERCIVAL. Luggage was out of the question. If I stay to dinner 
I'm afraid I cant change unless youll lend me some clothes. 

MRS TARLETON. Do you mean neither of you? 

PERCIVAL. I’m afraid so. 

MRS TARLETON. Oh well, never mind: Hypatia will lend the 
lady a gown. 

Lina. Thank you: I’m quite comfortable as I am. I am not 
accustomed to gowns: they hamper me and make me feel ridi- 
culous; so if you dont mind I shall not change. 

MRS TARLETON. Well, I’m beginning to think I’m doing a bit 
of dreaming myself. 

HYPATIA [impatiently] Oh, it’s all right, mamma. Johnny: look 
after Mr Percival. [70 Lina, rising] Come with me. 

Lina follows her to the inner door. They all rise. 

JOHNNY [to Percival | T'll shew you. 

PERCIVAL. Thank you. 

Lina goes out with Hypatia, and Percival with Johnny. 

MRS TARLETON. Well, this is a nice thing to happen! And look 
at the greenhouse! Itll cost thirty pounds to mend it. People have 
no right to do such things. And you invited them to dinner too! 
What sort of woman is that to have in our house when you know 
that all Hindhead will be calling on us to see that aeroplane? 
Bunny: come with me and help me to get all the people out of 
the grounds: I declare they came running as if theyd sprung 
up out of the earth [she makes for the inner door]. 

TARLETON. No: dont you trouble, Chickabiddy: I'll tackle em. 

MRS TARLETON. Indeed youll do nothing of the kind: youll 
stay here quietly with Lord Summerhays. Youd invite them all 
to dinner. Come, Bunny. [She goes out, followed by Bentley. Lord 
Summerhays sits down again). 


TARLETON. Singularly beautiful woman, Summerhays. What 
do you make of her? She must be a princess. Whats this farnily 
of warriors and statesmen that risk their lives every day? 


LORD SUMMERHAYS. They are evidently not warriors and states- 
men, or they wouldnt do that. 

TARLETON. Well, then, what the devil are they? 

LORD SUMMERHAYS. I think I know. The last time I saw that 


lady. she did something I should not | 
TARLETON. What was that? 


e thought possible. 


LORD SUMMERHAYS. Well, she walked backwards along a taut 
wire without a balancing pole and turned a somersault in the 
middle. I remember that her name was Lina, and that the other 
name was foreign; though I dont recollect it. 

TARLETON. Szcz! You couldnt have forgotten that if 
heard it. 

LORD SUMMERHAYS. I didnt hear it: I only saw it on a p1 
But it’s clear she’s an acrobat. It exp! iins how she sav 
cival. And it accounts for her family pride. 

TARLETON. An acrobat, eh? Good! good! good! Summerhays: 
that brings her within reach. Thats better than a princess. I 
steeled this evergreen heart of mine when I thought she was a 
princess. Now I shall let it be touche d. She is accessible. Good. 

LORD SUMMERHAYS. | hope you are not serious. Remember: 
you have a family. You have a position. You are not in your first 
youth. 

TARLETON. No matter. 


Theres magic in the night 
When the heart is young. 


My heart is young. Besides, I’m a married man, not a widower 


like vou. A married man can do anything he likes if his wife dont 


mind. A widower cant be too careful. Not that 1 would have you 


think me an unprincipled man or a bad husband. I’m not. But 


Ive a superabundance of vitality. Read Pepys’ Diary. 


LORD SUMMERHAYS. The woman is your guest, Tarleton. 

TARLETON. Well, is she? A woman I bring into my house is 
my guest. A woman you bring into my house is my guest. But 
a woman who drops bang down out of the sky into my green- 


TARLETON: An acrobat, eh? Good! good! good! Sum 
merhays: that brings her within reach. That's better 
than a princess ... She is accessible. Good. 

(Martyn Green, Bramwell Fletcher) 





house and smashes every blessed pane of glass in it must take her 
chance. 


LORD SUMMERHAYS. Still, you know that my name must not 
be associated with any scandal. Youll be careful, wont you? 


TARLETON. Oh Lord, yes! Yes, yes, yes, yes, yes. I was only 
joking, of course. 

Mrs Tarleton comes back through the inner door. 

MRS TARLETON. Well I never! John: I dont think that young 
woman's right in her head. Do you know what she’s just asked 
for? 

TARLETON. Champagne? 

MRS TARLETON. No, She wants a Bible and six oranges. 

TARLETON. What? 

MRS TARLETON. A Bible and six oranges. 

TARLETON. I understand the oranges: she’s doing an orange 
cure of some sort. But what on earth does she want the Bible for? 

MRS TARLETON, I’m sure I cant imagine. She cant be right in 
her head. 

LORD SUMMERHAYS. Perhaps she wants to read it. 

MRS TARLETON. But why should she? on a weekday at all 
events. What would you advise me to do, Lord Summerhays? 

LORD SUMMERHAYS. Well, is there a Bible in the house? 

TARLETON, Stacks of em. Theres the family Bible, and the 
Doré Bible, and the parallel revised version Bible, and the Doves 
Press Bible, and Johnny’s Bible and Bobby’s Bible and Patsy’s 
Bible and the Chickabiddy’s Bible and my Bible; and I daresay 
the servants could raise a few more between them. Let her have 
the lot. 

MRS TARLETON. Dont talk like that before Lord Summerhays, 
John. 

LORD SUMMERHAYS. It doesnt matter, Mrs Tarleton: in Jin- 
ghiskahn it was a punishable offence to expose a Bible for sale. 
The empire has no religion. 

Lina comes in. She has left her cap in Hypatia’s room, but has 
made no other change. She stops just inside the door, holding it open, 
evidently not intending to stay. 

Lina. Oh, Mrs Tarleton, shall I be making myself very trouble- 
some if I ask for a music-stand in my room as well? 

TARLETON. Not at all. You can have the piano if you like. Or 
the gramophone. Have the gramophone? 

LINA. No, thank you: no music. 

MRS TARLETON [going towards her] Do you think it’s good for 
you to eat so many oranges? Arnt you afraid of getting jaundice? 

Lina. Not in the least. But billiard balls will do quite as well. 

MRS TARLETON. But you cant eat billiard balls, child! 

TARLETON. Get em, Chickabiddy. I understand. [He imitates.a 
juggler tossing up balls|, Eh? 

LINA [going to him, past his wife] Just so. 

TARLETON. Billiard balls and cues? Plates, knives, and forks? 
Two paraffin lamps and a hatstand? 

Lina. No: that is popular low-class business. In our family we 
touch nothing but classical work. Anybody can do lamps and 
hatstands. J can do silver bullets. That is really hard. [She passes 
on to Lord Summerhays, and looks gravely down at him as he sits 
by the writing table}. 

MRS TARLETON. Well, I’m sure I dont know what youre talk- 
ing about; and I only hope you know yourselves. However, you 
shall have what you want, of course. [She goes out through the 
inner door}. 

LORD SUMMERHAYS. Will you forgive my curiosity? What is 
the Bible for? 

LINA. To quiet my soul. 

LORD SUMMERHAYS [with a sigh] Ah yes. yes. It no longer 
quiets mine, I am sorry to say. 


LINA. That is because you do not know how to read it. Put it 
up before you on a stand; and open it at the Psalms. When you 
can read them and understand them, quite quietly and happily, 
and keep six balls in the air all the time, you are in perfect con- 
dition; and youll never make a mistake that evening. If you find 
you cant do that, then go and pray until you can. And be very 
careful that evening. 

LORD SUMMERHAYS. Is that the usual form of test in your pro- 
fession? 

Lina. Nothing that we Szczepanowskis do is usual, my lord. 

LORD SUMMERHAYS. Are you all so wonderful? 

LINA. It is our professior to be wonderful. 

LORD SUMMERHAYS. Do you never condescend to do as 
commor. people do? For instance, do you not pray as common 
people pray? 

Lina. Common people do not pray, my lord: they only beg. 

LORD SUMMERHAYS. You never ask for anything? 

Lina. No. 

LORD SUMMERHAYS. Then why do you pray? 

Lina. To remind myself that I have a soul. 

TARLETON [walking about] True. Fine. Good. Beautiful. All 
this damned materialism: what good is it to anybody? Ive got a 
soul: dont tell me I havnt. Cut me up and you cant find it. Cut 
up a steam engine and you cant find the steam. But, by George, 
it makes the engine go. Say what you will, Summerhays, the 
divine spark is a fact. 

LORD SUMMERHAYS. Have I denied it? 

TARLETON. Our whole civilization is a denial of it. Read Walt 
Whitman. 

LORD SUMMERHAYS. I shall go to the billiard room and get the 
balls for you. 

Lina. Thank you. 

Lord Summerhays goes out through the vestibule door. 


TARLETON: Good. Well, do you like me? ... I want 
to make a fool of myself. About you. Will you let me? 
(Martyn Green, Tamara Geva) 





TARLETON [going to her] Listen to me. [She turns quickly]. 
What you said just now was beautiful. You touch chords. You 
appeal to the poetry in a man. You inspire him. Come now! 
Youre a woman of the world: youre independent: you must have 
driven lots of men crazy. You know the sort of man I am, dont 
you? See through me at a glance, eh? 

LINA. Yes. [She sits down quietly in the chair Lord Summerhays 
has just left). 

TARLETON. Good, Well, do you like me? Dont misunderstand 
me: I’m perfectly aware that youre not going to fall in love at 
first sight with a ridiculous old shopkeeper. I cant help that 
ridiculous old shopkeeper. I have to carry him about with me 
whether I like it or not. I have to pay for his clothes, though I 
hate the cut of them: especially the waistcoat. I have to look at 
him in the glass while I’m shaving. I loathe him because he’s a 
living lie. My soul’s not like that: it’s like yours. I want to make 
a fool of myself. About you. Will you let me? 

LINA [very calm] How much will you pay? 

TARLETON. Nothing. But I'll throw as many sovereigns 4s you 
like into the sea to shew you that I’m in earnest. 

Lina. Are those your usual terms? 

TARLETON. No. I never made that bid before. 

LINA [ producing a dainty little book and preparing to write in it| 
What did you say your name was? 

TARLETON. John Tarleton. The great John Tarleton of Tarle- 
ton’s Underwear. 

LINA [writing] T-a-r-l-e-t-o-n. Er—? [She looks up at him in- 
guiringly|. 

TARLETON [ promptly] Fifty-eight. 

Lina. Thank you. I keep a list of all my offers. I like to know 
what I’m considered worth. 

TARLETON. Let me look. 

LINA [offering the book to him) It’s in Polish. 

TARLETON. Thats no good. Is mine the lowest offer? 

Lina. No: the highest. 

TARLETON. What do most of them come to? Diamonds? 
Motor cars? Furs? Villa at Monte Carlo? 

Lina. Oh yes: all that. And sometimes the devotion of a life- 
time. 

TARLETON. Fancy that! A young man offering a woman his 
old age as a temptation! 

Lina. By the way, you did not say how long. 

TARLETON. Until you get tired of me. 

Lina. Or until you get tired of me? 

TARLETON. I never get tired. I never go on long enough 
for that. But when it becomes so grand, so inspiring that I 
feel that everything must be an anti-climax after that, then I 
run away. 

LNA. Does she let yon go without a struggle? 

TARLETON. Yes. Glad to get rid of me. When love takes a 
man as it takes me—when it makes him great—it frightens a 
woman. 

Lina. The lady here is your wife, isnt she? Dont you care for 
her? 

TARLETON. Yes. And mind! she comes first always. I reserve 
her dignity even when I sacrifice my own. Youll respect that 
point of honor, wont you? 

Lina. Only a point of honor? 

TARLETON [impulsively] No, by God! a point of affection as 
well. 

LINA [smiling, pleased with him| Shake hands, old pal [she rises 
and offers him her hand frankly). 

TARLETON [giving his hand rather dolefully| Thanks. That 
means no, doesnt it? 
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LINA. It means something that will last longer than yes. I like 
you. I admit you to my friendship. What a pity you were not 
trained when you were young! Youd be young still. 

TARLETON. I suppose, to an athlete like you, I’m pretty awful, 
eh? 

LINA. Shocking. 

TARLETON. Too much crumb. Wrinkles. Yellow patches that 
wont come off. Short wind. I know. I'm ashamed of myself. I 
could do nothing on the high rope. 

Lina. Oh yes: I could put you in a wheelbarrow and run you 


along, two hundred feet up. 


TARLETON [shuddering] Ugh! Well, I'd do even that for you. 
Read The Master Builder. 

Lina. Have you learnt everything from books? 

TARLETON. Well, have you learnt everything from the flying 
trapeze? 

Lina. On the flying trapeze there is often another woman; and 
her life is in your hands every night and your life in hers. 

TARLETON. Lina: I’m going to make a fool of myself. I’m 
going to cry [he crumples into the nearest chair). 

LINA. Pray instead: dont cry. Why should you c#y? Youre not 
the first Ive said nw to. 

TARLETON. If you had said yes, should I have been the first 
then? 

tina. What right have you to ask? Have I asked am / the 
first? 

TARLETON. Youre right: a vulgar question. To a man like me, 
everybody is the first. Life renews itself. 

LINA. The youngest child is the sweetest. 

TARLETON. Dont probe too deep, Lina. It hurts. 


LINA. You must get out of the habit of thinking that these 
things matter so much. It’s linendraperish. 


TARLETON. Youre quite right. Ive often said so. All the same, 
it does matter; for I want to cry. [He buries his face in his arms 
on the worktable and sobs]. 

LINA [going to him] O la la! [She slaps him vigorously, but not 
unkindly, on the shoulder|. Courage, old pal, courage! Have you 
a gymnasium here? 

TARLETON. Theres a trapeze and bars and things in the billiard 
room. 

LINA. Come. You need a few exercises. I'll teach you how 
to stop crying. [She takes his arm and leads him off into the 
vestibule}. 

A young man, cheaply dressed and strange in manner, appears 
in the garden; steals to the pavilion door; and looks in. Seeing that 
there is nobody, he enters cautiously until he has come far enough to 
see into the hatstand corner. He draws a revolver, and examines it, 
apparently to make sure that it is loaded. Then his attention is 
caught by the Turkish bath. He looks down the lunette, and opens the 
panels. 

HYPATIA [calling in the garden| Mr Percival! Mr Percival! 
Where are you? 

The young man makes for the door, but sees Percival coming. He 
turns and bolts into the Turkish bath, which he closes upon himself 
just in time to escape being caught by Percival, who runs in through 
the pavilion, bareheaded. He also, it appears, is in search of a hiding- 
place; for he stops and turns between the two tables to take a survey 
of the room; then runs into the corner between the end of the sideboard 
and the wall. Hypatia, excited, mischievous, her eyes glowing, runs 
in, precisely on his trail; turns at the same spot; and discovers him 
just as he makes a dash for the pavilion door. She flies back and 
intercepts him. 

HypaTia. Aha! Arnt you glad Ive caught you? 

PERCIVAL [i//humoredly turning away from her and coming towards 
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the writing table) No I'm not. Confound it, what sort of girl are 
you? What sort of house is this? Must I throw all good manners 
to the winds? 

HYPATIA [ following him] Do, do, do, do, do. This is the house 
of a respectable shopkeeper, enormously rich. This is the re- 
spectable shopkeeper’s daughter, tired of good manners. [S/ipping 
her left hand into his right} Come, handsome young man, and 
play with the respectable shopkeeper’s daughter. 

PERCIVAL [withdrawing quickly from her touch| No, no: dont 
you know you mustnt go on like this with a perfect stranger? 


HyPATIA. Dropped down from the sky. Dont you know that 
you must always go on like this when you get the chance? You 
must come to the top of the hill and chase me through the bracken. 
You may kiss me if you catch me. 

PERCIVAL. I shall do nothing of the sort. 

HypaTia. Yes, you will: you cant help yourself. Come along. 
[ She seizes his sleeve]. Fool, fool: come along, Dont you want to? 

percivaL. No: certainly not. I should never be forgiven if I 
did it. 

HYPATIA. Youll never forgive yourself if you dont. 

PERCIVAL. Nonsense. Youre engaged to Ben. Ben’s my friend. 
What do you take me for? 

HYPATIA. Ben’s old. Ben was born old. Theyre all old here, 
except you and me and the man-woman or woman-man or 
whatever you call her that came with you. They never do any- 
thing: they only “discuss whether what other people do is right. 
Come and give them something to discuss. 

PERCIVAL. I will do nothing incorrect. 

nypaTia. Oh, dont be afraid, little boy: youll get nothing but 
a kiss; and I'll fight like the devil to keep you from getting that. 
But we must play on the hill and race through the heather. 

PERCIVAL. Why? 

HYPATIA. Because we want to, handsome young man. 

PERCIVAL. But if everybody went on in this way— 

HyPaTiA. How happy! oh how happy the world would be! 

PERCIVAL. But the consequences may be serious. 

HypaTiA. Nothing is worth doing unless the consequences 
may be serious. My father says so; and I’m my father’s daughter. 

PERCIVAL. I’m the son of three fathers. I mistrust these wild 
impulses. 

HYPATIA. Take care. Youre letting the moment slip. I feel the 
first chill of the wave cf prudence. Save me. 

PERCIVAL. Really, Miss Tarleton! [She serikes him across the 
face|. Damn you! [Recovering himself, horrified.at his lapse) | 
beg your pardon, but since weve both forgotten ourselves, youll 
please allow me to leave the house [He turns towards the inner 
door, having left his cap in the bedroom]. 

HYPATIA [standing in his way| Are you ashamed of having said 
“Damn you” to me? 

PERCIVAL. I had no right to say it. I'm very much ashamed of 
it. I have already begged your pardon. 

uypaTiaA. And youre not ashamed of having said “Really, 
Miss Tarleton!” ? 

percivaL. Why should I? : 

HyPaTIA. O man, man! mean, stupid, cowardly, selfish mas- 
culine male man! You ought to have been a governess. I was 
expelled from school for saying that the very next person that 
said “Really, Miss Tarleton!” to me, I wouid strike across the 
face. You were the next. 

percivaL. I had no intention of being offensive. Surely there 
is nothing that can wound any lady in—[He hesitates, not quite 
convinced]. At least—er—I really didnt mean to be disagreeable. 

HYPATIA. Liar. 

PERCIVAL. Of course if youre going to insult me, I am quite 
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helpless. Youre a woman: you can say what you like. 

nypatia. And you can only say what you dare. Poor wretch: 
it isnt much. [He bites his lip, and sits down, very much annoyed]. 
Really, Mr Percival! You sit down in the presence of a lady and 
leave her standing. [He rises hastily]. Ha, ha! Really, Mr Per- 
cival! Oh really, really, really, really, really, Mr Percival! How 
do you like it? Wouldnt you rather I damned you? 

PERCIVAL. Miss Tarleton— 

HYPATIA [caressingly| Hypatia, Joey. Patsy, if you like. 

PERCIVAL. Look here: this is no good. You want to do what 
you like? 

HyPaTIA. Dont you! 

PERCIVAL. No. Ive been too well brought up. Ive argued all 
through this thing; and I tell you I’m not prepared to cast off the 
social bond. It’s like a corset: it’s a support to the figure even if it 
does squeeze and deform it a bit. I want to be free. 

HypaTIA. Well, I'm tempting you to be free. 

PERCIVAL. Not at all. Freedom, my good girl, means being 
able to count on how other people will behave. If every man 
who dislikes me is to throw a handful of mud in my face, and 
every woman who likes me is to behave like Potiphar’s wife, 
then I shall be a slave: the slave of uncertainty: the slave of fear: 
the worst of all slaveries. How would you like it if every laborer 
you met in the road were to make love to you? No. Give me 
the blessed protection of a good stiff conventionality among 
thoroughly well-brought-up ladies and gentlemen. 


HypaTiA. Another talker! Men like conventions because men 
made them. I didnt make them: I dont like them: I wont keep 
them. Now, what will you do? 

PERCIVAL. Bolt. [He runs out through the pavilion]. 

Hypatia. I'll catch you. [She dashes off in pursuit]. 

During this conversation the head of the scandalized man in the 
Turkish bath has repeatedly risen from the lunette, with a strong 


expression of moral shock. It vanishes abruptly as the two turn 
towards it in their flight. At the same moment Tarleton comes back 
through the vestibule door, exhausted by severe and unaccustomed 
exercise, 

TARLETON [looking after the flying figures with amazement] 
Hallo, Patsy: whats up? Another aeroplane? [They are far too 
preoccupied to hear him; and he 1s left staring after them as they 
rush away through the garden. He goes to the pavilion door and 
looks up; but the heavens are empty. His exhaustion disables him 
from further inquiry. He dabs his brow with his handkerchief, and 
walks stiffly to the nearest convenient support, which happens to be 
the Turkish bath. He props himself upon it with his elbow, and 
covers his eyes with his hand for a moment. After a few sighing 
breaths, he feels a little better, and uncovers his eyes. The man’s head 
rises from the lunette a few inches from his nose. He recoils from 
the bath with a violent start]. Oh Lord! My brain's gone. [Calling 
piteously| Chickabiddy! [He staggers down to the writing table). 


THE MAN [coming out of the bath, pistol in hand] Another sound; 
and youre a dead man. 

TARLETON [braced] Am I? Well, youre a live one: thats one 
comfort. I thought you were a ghost. [He sits down, quite un- 
disturbed by the pistol] Who are you; and what the devil were you 
doing in my new Turkish bath? 

THE MAN [with tragic intensity] I am the son of Lucinda Titmus. 

TARLETON [the name conveying nothing to him] Indeed? And 
how is she? Quite well, I hope, eh? 

THE MAN. She is dead. Dead, my God! and you are alive. 

TARLETON [unimpressed by the tragedy, but sympathetic] Oh! 
Lost your mother? Thats sad. I’m sorry. But we cant all have 
the luck to die before our mothers, and be nursed out of the 
world by the hands that nursed us into it. 
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THE MAN. Much you care, damn you! 

TARLETON. Oh, dont cut up rough. Face it like a man. You 
see I didnt know your mother; but Ive no doubt she was an 
excellent woman. 

THE MAN. Not know her! Do you dare to stand there by her 
open grave and deny that you knew her? 

TARLETON [erying to recollect} What did you say her name was? 

THE MAN. Lucinda Titmus. 

TARLETON. Well, I ought to remember a rum name like that if 
I ever heard it. But I dont. Have you a photograph or anything? 

THE MAN. Forgotten even the name of your victim! 

TARLETON. Oh! she was my victim, was she? 

THE MAN. She was. And you shall see her face again before 
you die, dead as she is. I have a photograph. 

TARLETON. Good. 

THE MAN. Ive two photographs. 

TARLETON. Still better. Treasure the mother’s pictures. Good 
boy! 

THE MAN. One of them as you knew her. The other as she 
became when you flung her aside, and she withered into an old 
woman. 

TARLETON. She’d have done that anyhow, my lad. We all 
grow old. Look at me! [Seeing that the man is embarrassed by his 
pistol in fumbling for the photographs with his left hand in his breast 
pocket] Let me hold the gun for you. 

THE MAN [retreating to the worktable| Stand back. Do you take 
me for a fool? 

TARLETON. Well, youre a little upset, naturally. It does you 
credit. 

THE MAN. Look here, upon this picture and on this. [He holds 
out the two photographs like a hand at cards, and points to them 
with the pistol]. 

TARLETON. Good. Read Shakespear: he has a word for every 
occasion. [He takes the photographs, one in each hand, and looks 
from one to the other, pleased and interested, but without any sign of 
recognition| What a pretty girl! Very pretty. I can imagine myself 
falling in love with her when I was your age. I wasnt a bad- 
looking young fellow myself in those days. | Looking at the other] 
Curious that we should both have gone the same way. 

THE MAN. You and she the same way! What do you mean? 

TARLETON. Both got stout, I mean. 

THE MAN. Would you have had her deny herself food? 

TARLETON. No: it wouldnt have been any use. It’s constitu- 
tional. No matter how little you eat you put on flesh if youre 
made that way. [He resumes his study of the earlier photograph). 

THE MAN. Is that all the feeling that rises in you at the sight 
of the face you once knew so well? 

TARLETON [t00 much absorbed in the portrait to heed him] Funny 
that I cant remember! Let this be a lesson to you, young man. I 
could go into court tomorrow and swear I never saw that face 
before in my life if it wasnt for that brooch [ pointing to the photo- 
graph]. Have you got that brooch, by the way? [Zhe man again 
resorts to his breast pocket].You seem to carry the whole family 
property in that pocket. 

THE MAN [producing a brooch] Here it is to prove my bona fides. 

TARLETON [pensively putting the photographs on the table and 
taking the brooch| 1 bought that brooch in Cheapside from a man 
with a yellow wig and a cast in his left eye. I’ve never set eyes 
on him from that day to this. And yet I remember that man; and 
I cant remember your mother. 

THE MAN. Monster! Without conscience! without even 
memory! You left her to her shame— 

TARLETON [throwing the brooch on the table and rising pepperily} 
Come, come, young man! none of that. Respect the romance of 
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your mother’s youth. Dont you start throwing stones at her. I 
dont recall her features just at this moment; but Ive no doubt 
she was kind to me and we were happy together. If you have a 
word to say against her, take yourself out of my house and say 
it elsewhere. 

THE MAN. What sort of a joker are you? Are you trying to put 
me in the wrong, when you have to answer to me for a crime 
that would make every honest man spit at you as you passed in 
the street if I were to make it known? 

TARLETON. You read a good deal, dont you? 

THE MAN. What if I do? What has that to do with your infamy 
and my mother’s doom? 

TARLETON. There, you see! Doom! Thats not good sense; but 
it’s literature. Now it happens that I’m a tremendous reader: 
always was. When I was your age I read books of that sort by 
the bushel: the Doom sort, you know. It’s odd, isnt it, that you 
and I should be like one another in that respect? Can you account 
for it in any way? 

THE MAN. No. What are you driving at? 

TARLETON. Well, do you know who your father was? 

THE MAN. I see what you mean now. You dare set up to be 
my father! Thank heaven Ive not a drop of your vile blood in my 
veins. 

TARLETON [sitting down again with a shrug] Well, if you wont 
be civil, theres no pleasure in talking to you, is there? What do 
you want? Money? 

THE MAN, How dare you insult me? 

TARLETON. Well, what do you want? 

THE MAN. Justice. 

TARLETON. Youre quite sure thats all? 

THE MAN. It’s enough for me. 

TARLETON. A modest sort of demand, isnt it? Nobody ever 
had it since the world began, fortunately for themselves; but 
you must have it, must you? Well, youve come to the wrong shop 
for it: youll get no justice here: we dont keep it. Human nature 
is what we stock. 

THE MAN. Human nature! Debauchery! gluttony! selfishness! 
robbery of the poor! Is that what you call human nature? 


TARLETON. No: thats what you call it. Come, my lad! Whats 
the matter with you? You dont look starved; and youve a decent 
suit of clothes. 

THE MAN. Forty-two shillings. 

TARLETON. They can do you a very decent suit for forty-two 
shillings. Have you paid for it? 

THE MAN. Do you take me for a thief? And do you suppose I 
can get credit like you? 

TARLETON. Then you were able to lay your hand on forty-two 
shillings. Judging from your conversational style, I should think 
you must spend at least a shilling a week on romantic literature. 

THE MAN. Where would I get a shilling a week to spend on 
books when I can hardly keep myself decent? I get books at the 
Free Library. 

TARLETON [springing to his feet] What!!! 

THE MAN [recoiling before his vehemence| The Free Library. 
Theres no harm in that. 

TARLETON. Ingrate! I supply you with free books; and the use 
you make of them is to persuade yourself that it’s a fine thing to 
shoot me. [He throws himself doggedly back into his chair). Vl 
never give another penny to a Free Library. 

THE MAN. Youll never give another penny to anything. This 
is the end: for you and me. 

TARLETON. Pooh! Come, come, man! talk business. Whats 
wrong? Are you out of employment? 

THE MAN. No. This is my Saturday afternoon. Dont flatter 





yourself that I’m a loafer or a criminal. I’m a cashier; and I defy 
you to say that my cash has ever been a farthing wrong. I’ve a 
right to call you to account because my hands are clean. 

TARLETON, Well, call away. What have I to account for? Had 
you a hard time with your mother? Why didnt she ask me for 
money? 

THE MAN. She’d have died first. Besides, who wanted your 
money? Do you suppose we lived in the gutter? My father 
maynt have been in as large a way as you, but he was better con- 
nected; and his shop was as respectable as yours. 

TARLETON, I suppose your mother brought him a little capital. 

THE MAN. I dont know. Whats that got to do with you? 

TARLETON. Well, you say she and I knew one another and 
parted. She must have had something off me then, you know. 
One doesnt get out of these things for nothing. Hang it, young 
man: do you suppose Ive no heart? Of course she had her due; 
and she found a husband with it, and set him up in business with 
it, and brought you up respectably; so what the devil have you to 
complain of? 

THE MAN. Are women to be ruined with impunity? 

TARLETON. I havnt ruined any woman that I’m aware of. Ive 
been the making of you and your mother. 

THE MAN. Oh, I’m a fool to listen to you and argue with you. 
I came here to kill you and then kill myself. 

TARLETON. Begin with yourself, if you dont mind. Ive a good 
deal of business to do still before I die. Havnt you? 

THE MAN. No. Thats just it: Ive no business to do. Do you 
know what my life is? I spend my days from nine to six—nine 
hours of daylight and fresh air—in a stuffy little den counting 
another man’s money. Ive an intellect: a mind and a brain and a 
soul; and the use he makes of them is to fix them on his tuppences 
and his eighteenpences and his two pound seventeen and ten- 
pences and see how much they come to at the end of the day and 
take care that no one steals them. I enter and enter, and add and 
add, and take money and give change, and fill cheques and stamp 
receipts; and not a penny of that money is my own: not one of 
those transactions has the smallest interest for me or anyone else 
in the world but him; and even he couldnt stand it if he had to 
do it all himself. And I’m envied: aye, envied for the variety and 
liveliness of my job, by the poor devil of a bookkeeper that has 
to copy all my entries over again. Fifty thousand entries a year 
that poor wretch makes; and not ten out of the fifty thousand 
ever has to be referred to again; and when all the figures are 
counted up and the balance sheet made out, the boss isnt a penny 
the richer than he’d he if bookkeeping had never been invented. 
Of all the damnable waste of human life that ever was invented, 
clerking is the very worst. 

TARLETON. Why not join the territorials? 

THE MAN. Because the boss wont let me. He hasnt the sense to 
see that it would pay him to get some cheap soldiering out of 
me. How can a man tied to a desk from nine to six be anything 

be even a man, let alone a soldier? But I'll teach him and you 
a lesson. Ive had enough of living a dog’s life and despising my- 
self for it. Ive had enough of being talked down to by hogs like 
you, and wearing my life out for a salary that wouldnt keep you 
in cigars. Youll never believe that a clerk’s a man until one of us 
makes an example of one of you. 

TARLETON. Despotism tempered by assassination, eh? 

THE MAN. Yes. Thats what they do in Russia. Well, a business 
office is Russia as far as the clerks are concerned, So dont you 
take it so coolly. You think I’m not going to do it; but I am. 

TARLETON [rising and facing him] Come, now, as man to man! 
It’s not my fault that youre poorer than I am; and it’s not your 
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fault that I’m richer than you. And if you could undo all that 
passed between me and your mother, you wouldnt undo it; and 
neither would she. But youre sick of your slavery; and you want 
to be the hero of a romance and to get into the papers. Eh? A son 
revenges his mother’s shame. Villain weltering in his gore. 
Mother: look down from heaven and receive your unhappy son’s 
last sigh. 

THE MAN. Oh, rot! do you think I read novelettes? And do 
you suppose I believe such superstitions as heaven? I go to 
church because the boss told me I'd get the sack if I didnt. Free 
England! Ha! [Lina appears at the pavilion door, and comes swiftly 
and noiselessly forward on seeing the man with a pistol in his hand |. 

TARLETON. Youre afraid of getting the sack; but youre not 
afraid to shoot yourself. 

THE MAN. Damn you! youre trying to keep me talking until 
somebody comes. [He raises the pistol desperately, but not very 
resolutely). 

Lina [at his right elbow] Somebody has come. 

THE MAN [turning on her] Stand off. I'll shoot you if you lay a 
hand on me. I will, by God. 

Lina. You cant cover me with that pistol. Try. 


He tries, presenting the pistol at her face. She moves round him 
in the opposite direction to the hands of a clock with a light dancing 
step. He finds it impossible to cover her with the pistol: she is always 
too far to his left. Tarleton, behind him, grips his wrist and drags 
his arm straight up, so that the pistol points to the ceiling. As he tries 
to turn on his assailant, Lina grips his other wrist. 


LNA. Please stop. I cant bear to twist anyone’s wrist; but I 
must if you dont let the pistol go. 

THE MAN [/etting Tarleton take it from him] All right: I’m done. 
Couldnt even do that job decently. Thats a clerk all over. Very 
well: send for your damned police and make an end of it. I’m 
accustomed to prison from nine to six: I daresay I can stand it 
from six to nine as well. 

TARLETON. Dont swear. Thats a lady. [He throws the pistol on 
the writing table}. 

THE MAN [looking at Lina in amazement] Beaten by a female! 
It needed only this. [He collapses in the chair near the worktable, 
and hides his face. They cannot help pitying him\. 

tina. Old pal: dont call the police. Lend him a bicycle and let 
him get away. 

THE MAN. I cant ride a bicycle. I never could afford one. I’m 
not even that much good. 

TARLETON. If I gave you a hundred pound note now to go and 
have a good spree with, I wonder would you know how to set 
about it. Do you ever take a holiday? 

THE MAN. Take! I got four days last August. 

TARLETON. What did you do? 

THE MAN, I did a cheap trip to Folkestone. I spent sevenpence 
on dropping pennies into silly automatic machines and peep- 
shows of rowdy girls having a jolly time. I spent a penny on the 
lift and fourpence on refreshments. That cleaned me out. The 
rest of the time i was so miserable that I was glad to get back to 
the office. Now you know. 


Lina. Come to the gymnasium: I'll teach you how to make a 
man of yourself. [The man is about to rise irresolutely, from the 
mere habit of doing what he is told, when Tarleton stops him]. 


TARLETON. Young man: dont. Youve tried to shoot me; but 
I’m not vindictive. 1 draw the line at putting a man on the rack. 
If you want every joint in your body stretched until it’s an agony 
tu live—until you have an unnatural feeling that all your muscles 
are singing and laughing with pain—then go to the gymnasium 
with that lady. But youll be more comfortable in jail. 
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LINA [ greatly amused | Was that why you went away, old pal? 
Was that the telegram you said you had forgotten to send? 

Mrs Tarleton comes in hastily through the inner door. 

MRS TARLETON [on the steps] Is anything the matter, John? 
Nurse says she heard you calling me a quarter of an hour ago; 
and that your voice sounded as if you were ill. [She comes between 
Tarleton and the man]. Is anything the matter? 

TARLETON. This is the son of an old friend of mine. Mr— 
er—Mr Gunner. [To the man, who rises awkwardly]. My wife. 

MRS TARLETON. Good evening to you. 

GuNNER. Er—{He is too nervous to speak, and makes a sham- 
bling bow}. 

Bentley looks in at the pavilion door, very peevish, and too pre- 
occupied with his own affairs to pay any attention to those of the 
company. 

BENTLEY. I say: has anybody seen Hypatia? She promised to 
come out with me; and I cant find her anywhere. And wheres 
Joey? 

GUNNER [suddenly breaking out aggressively, being incapable of 
any middle way between submissiveness and violence] I can tell you 
where Hypatia is. I can tell you where Joey is. And I say it’s a 
scandal and an infamy. If people only knew what goes on in this 
so-called respectable house it would be put a stop to. These are 
the morals of our pious capitalist class! This is your rotten bour- 
geoisie! This— 

MRS TARLETON. Dont you dare use such language in company. 
I wont allow it. 

TARLETON. All right, Chickabiddy: it’s not bad language: it’s 
only Socialism. 

MRS TARLETON. Well, I wont have any Socialism in my house. 


TARLETON [to Gunner] You hear what Mrs Tarleton says. Well, 
in this house everybody does what she says or out they go. 


GUNNER. Do you suppose I want to stay? Do you think I 
would breathe this polluted atmosphere a moment longer than 
I could help? 

BENTLEY [running forward between Lina and Gunner] But what 
did you mean by what you said about Miss Tarleton and Mr 
Percival, you beastly rotter, you? 

GUNNER [to Tarleton] Oh! is Hypatia your daughter? And 
Joey is Mister Percival, is he? One of your set, I suppose. One 
of the smart set! One of the bridge-playing, eighty-horse-power, 
week-ender set! One of the johnnies I slave for! Well, Joey has 
more decency than your daughter, anyhow. The women are the 
worst. I never believed it til I saw it with my own eyes. Well, it 
wont last for ever. The writing is on the wall. Rome fell. Babylon 
fell. Hindhead’s turn will come. 

MRS TARLETON [naively looking at the wall for the writing] 
Whatever are you talking about, young man? 

GUNNER. I know what I’m talking about. I went into that 
Turkish bath a boy: I came out a man. 

MRS TARLETON. Good gracious! he’s mad. [Zo Lina] Did John 
make him take a Turkish bath? 

tina. No. He doesnt need Turkish baths: he needs to put on 
a little flesh. I dont understand what it’s all about. I found him 
trying to shoot Mr Tarleton. 


MRS TARLETON [with a scream] Oh! and John encouraging him, 
I'll be bound! Bunny: you go for the police. [Zo Gunner] I'll 
teach you to come into my house and shoot my husband. 


GUNNER. Teach away. I never asked to be let off. I’m ashamed 
to be free instead of taking my part with the rest. Women— 
beautiful women of noble birth—are going to prison for their 
opinions. Girl students in Russia go to the gallows; let them- 
selves be cut in pieces with the knout, or driven through the 
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frozen snows of Siberia, sooner than stand looking on tamely at 


the world being made a hell for the toiling millions. If you were 
not all skunks and cowards youd be suffering with them instead 
of battening here on the plunder of the poor. 


MRS TARLETON [much vexed | Oh, did you ever hear such silly 
nonsense? Bunny: go and tell the gardener to send over one of 
his men to Grayshott for the police. 

GUNNER. I'll go with him. I intend to give myself up. I’m 
going to expose what Ive seen here, no matter what the con- 
sequences may be to my miserable self. 

TARLETON. Stop. You stay where you are, Ben. Chickabiddy: 
youve never had the police in. If you had, youd not be in a hurry 
to have them in again. Now, young man: cut the cackle; and tell 
us, as short as you can, what did you see? 

GUNNER. I cant tell you in the presence of ladies. 

MRS TARLETON, Oh, you are tiresome. As if it mattered to any- 
one what you saw. Me! A married woman that might be your 
mother. [Zo Lina] And I’m sure youre not particular, if youll 
excuse my saying so. 

TARLETON. Out with it. What did you see? 

GUNNER. I saw your daughter with my own eyes—oh well, 
never mind what I saw. 

BENTLEY [almost crying with anxiety] You beastly rotter. I'll 
get Joey to give you such a hiding 

TARLETON. You cant leave it at that, you know. What did you 
see my daughter doing? 

GUNNER. After all, why shouldnt she do it? The Russian 
students do it. Women should be as free as men. I’m a fool. 
I’mso full of your bourgeois morality that I let myself be shocked 
by the application of my own revolutionary principles. If she 
likes the man why shouldnt she tell him so? 

MRS TARLETON. I do wonder at you, John, letting him talk 
like this before everybody. [ Turning rather tartly to Lina] Would 
you mind going away to the drawing room just for a few minutes, 
Miss Chipenoska. This is a private family matter, if you dont 
mind. 

tina. I should have gone before, Mrs Tarleton, if there had 
been anyone to protect Mr Tarleton and the young gentleman. 
[She goes out through the inner door]. 

GUNNER. There you are! It’s all of a piece here. The men 
effeminate, the women unsexed— 

TARLETON. Dont begin again, old chap. Keep it for Trafalgar 
Square. 

HYPATIA’S VOICE OUTSIDE. No, no. [She breaks off in a stifled 
half laugh, half scream, and is seen darting across the garden with 
Percival in hot pursuit. Immediately afterwards she appears again, 
and runs into the pavilion. Finding it full of people, including a 
stranger, she stops; but Percival, flushed and reckless, rushes in and 
seizes her before he, too, realizes that they are not alone. He releases 
her in confusion). 

Dead silence. They are all afraid to look at one another except 
Mrs Tarleton, who stares sternly at Hypatia. Hypatia is the first to 
recover her presence of mind. 

HYPATIA, Excuse me rushing in like this. Mr Percival has been 
chasing me down the hill. 

GuNNER. Who chased him up it? Dont be ashamed. Be fear- 
less. Be truthful. 

TARLETON. Gunner: will you go to Paris for a fortnight? I'll 
pay your expenses. 

HYPATIA. What do you mean? 

GUNNER. There was a silent witness in the Turkish bath. 

TARLETON, I found him hiding there. Whatever went on here, 
he saw and heard. Thats what he means. 





PERCIVAL [sternly approaching Gunner, and speaking with deep 
but contained indignation] Am | to understand you as daring to 
put forward the monstrous and blackguardly lie that this lady 
behaved improperly in my presence? 

GUNNER [turning white] You know what I saw and heard. 

Hypatia, with a gleam of triumph in her eyes, slips noiselessly 
into the swing chair, and watches Percival and Gunner, swinging 
slightly, but otherwise motionless. 

PERCIVAL. I hope it is not necessary for me to assure you all 
that there is not one word of truth—not one grain of substance 

in this rascally calumny, which no man with a spark of decent 
feeling would have uttered even if he had been ignorant enough 
to believe it. Miss Tarleton’s conduct, since I have had the honor 
of knowing her, has been, I need hardly say, in every respect 
beyond reproach. [70 Gunner] As for you, sir, youll have the 
goodness to come out with me immediately. I have some busi- 
ness with you which cant be settled in Mrs Tarleton’s presence 
or in her house. 

GUNNER [ painfully frightened) Why should I go out with you? 

PERCIVAL. Because I intend that you shall. 

GUNNER. I wont be bullied by you. [Percival makes a threaten- 
ing step towards him). Police! [He tries to bolt; but Percival seizes 
him). Leave me go, will you? What right have you to lay hands 
on mer 


TARLETON. Let him run for it, Mr Percival. He’s very poor 
company. We shall be well rid of him. Let him go. 


percivaAL. Not until he has taken back and made the fullest 
apology for the abominable lie he has told. He shall do that, or 
he shall defend himself as best he can against the most thorough 
thrashing I’m capable of giving him. [Re/easing Gunner, but 
facing him ominously| Take your choice. Which is it to be? 

GUNNER. Give me a fair chance. Go and stick at a desk from 
nine to six for a month, and let me have your grub and your 
sport and your lessons in boxing, and I'll fight you fast enough. 
You know I’m no good or you darent bully me like this. 


PERCIVAL. You should have thought of that before you attacked 
a lady with a dastardly slander. I’m waiting for your decision. 
I’m rather in a hurry, please. 

GUNNER. I never said anything against the lady. 

MRS TARLETON | (Oh, listen to that! 

BENTLEY What a liar! 

HYPATIA | |On! 


TARLETON Oh, come! 


PERCIVAL. We'll have it in writing, if you dont mind. [ Pointing 
to the writing table] Sit down; and take that pen in your hand. 
[Gunner looks irresolutely a little way round; then obeys]. Now 
write. “I,” whatever your name is 


GUNNER: There you are! It’s all of a piece here. The men effeminate, the women unsexed- 
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GUNNER [after a vain attempt] I cant. My hand’s shaking too 
much. You see it’s no use. I’m doing my best. I cant. 


PERCIVAL. Mr Summerhays will write it: you can sign it. 


BENTLEY [insolently to Gunner| Get up. [Gunner obeys; and 
Bentley, shouldering him aside towards Percival, takes his place and 
pr pares to write]. 

PERCIVAL. Whats your name? 

GUNNER. John Brown. 

TARLETON. Oh come! Couldnt you make it Horace Smith? 
or Algernon Robinson? 

GUNNER [agitated/y| But my name is John Brown. There are 
really John Browns. How can I help it if my name's a common 
one? 

BENTLEY. Shew us a letter addressed to vou. 

GUNNER. How can I? I never get any letters: I’m only a clerk. 
I can shew you J. B. on my handkerchief. [He takes out a not very 
clean one]. 

BENTLEY [with disgust] Oh, put it up again. Let it go at John 
Brown. 

PERCIVAL. Where do you live? 

GUNNER. 4 Chesterfield Parade, Kentish Town, N.W. 


PERCIVAL [dictating] I, John Brown, of 4 Chesterfield Parade, 
Kentish Town, do hereby voluntarily confess that on the 31st 
May 1909 I—[{7o Tarleton] What did he do exactly? 

TARLETON [dictating|—I trespassed on the land of John 
Tarleton at Hindhead, and effected an unlawful entry into his 
house, where I secreted myself in a portable Turkish bath— 


BENTLEY. Go slow, old man. Just a moment. “Turkish bath” 
—yes? 

TARLETON [continuing|—with a pistol, with which I threatened 
to take the life of the said John Tarleton 

MRS TARLETON. Oh, John! You might have been killed. 

TARLETON. —and was prevented from doing so only by the 
timely arrival of the celebrated Miss Lina Szczepanowska. 

MRS TARLETON. Is she celebrated? [Apologetically| I never 
dreamt— 

BENTLEY. .Look here: I’m awfully sorry; but I cant spell 
Szczepanowska. 

peRcIvVAL. I think it’s S, z, c, z—Better say the Polish lady. 

BENTLEY [writing] “the Polish lady”? 

TARLETON [to Percival ] Now it’s your turn. 

PERCIVAL [dictating] I further confess that I was guilty of 
uttering an abominable calumny concerning Miss Hypatia 
Tarleton, for which there was not a shred of foundation. 

Impressive silence whilst Bentley writes. 

BENTLEY. “foundation”? 

PERCIVAL. I apologize most humbly to the lady and her family 
for my conduct—{he waits for Bentley to write}. 

BENTLEY. “conduct”? 

PERCIVAL. —and I promise Mr Tarleton not to repeat it, and 
to amend my life 

BENTLEY. “amend my life’? 

PERCIVAL. —and to do what in me lies to prove worthy of his 
kindness in giving me another chance — 

BENTLEY. “another chance”? 

PERCIVAL. —and refraining from delivering me up to the 
punishment I so richly deserve. 

BENTLEY. “richly deserve.” 


PERCIVAL [to Hypatia] Does that satisfy you, Miss Tarleton? 
HYPATIA. Yes: that will teach him to tell lies next time. 


BENTLEY [rising to make place for Gunner and handing him the 
pen] You mean it will teach him to tell the truth next time. 
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TARLETON. Ahem! Do you, Patsy? 

PERCIVAL. Be good enough to sign. [Gunner sits down helplessly 
and dips the pen in the ink|. I hope what you are signing is no 
mere form of words to you, and that you noy only say you are 
sorry, but that you are sorry. 

Lord Summe rAaayvs and Johnny corie im th rough th pai ilion f wr. 

MRS TARLETON. Stop. Mr Percival: I think, on Hypatia’s ac 
count, Lord Summerhays ought to be told about this. 

Lord Summerhays, wondering what the matter is, comes forward 
between Percival and Lina. Johnny stops beside Hypatia. 

PERCIVAL. Certainly. 

TARLETON [uneasily] Take my advice and cut it short. Get rid 
of him. 

MRS TARLETON. Hvypatia ought to have her character cleared. 

TARLETON. You let well alone, Chickabiddy. Most of our 
characters will be ra little ( ireful dusting: but they wont bear 
scouring. Patsy is jolly well out of it. What does it matter, anv- 
how? 

PERCIVAL. Mr Tarleton: we have already said either too much 
or not enough. Lord Summerhays: will you be kind enough t 
witness the declaration this man has just signed? 

GUNNER. I havnt yet. Am I to sign now? 

PERCIVAL. Of course. [ Gunner, who is now incapable of doing 
anything on his own initiative, signs|. Now stand up and read your 
declaration to this gentleman. [Gunner makes a vague movement 
and looks stupidly round. Percival adds peremptorily| Now, please. 


GUNNER [rising apprehensively and reading without punctuation 
in a hardly audible voice, like a very sick man| 1 John Brown of 
4 Chesterfield Parade Kentish Town do hereby voluntarily con- 
fess that on the 31st May 1909 I trespassed on the .and of John 
Tarleton at Hindhead and effected an unlawful entry into his 
house where I secreted myself in a portable Turkish bath with a 
pistol with which I threatened to take the life of the said John 
Tarleton and was prevented from doing so only by the timely 
arrival of the Polish lady I further confess that I was guilty of 
uttering an abominable calumny concerning Miss Hypatia Tarle- 
ton for which there was not a shred of foundation I apologize 
most humbly to the lady and her family for my conduct and | 
promise Mr Tarleton not to repeat it and to amend my life and 
to do what in me lies to prove worthy of his kindness in giving 
me another chance and refraining from delivering me up to the 
punishment I so richly deserve. 


A short and painful silence follows. Then Percival speaks. 


PERCIVAL. Do you consider that sufficient, Lord Summerhays? 

LORD SUMMERHAYS. Oh quite, quite. 

PERCIVAL [to Hypatia] Lord Summerhays would probably 
like to hear you say that you are satisfied, Miss Tarleton. 


HYPATIA [coming out of the swing, and advancing between 
Percival and Lord Summerhays| 1 must say that you have be- 
haved like a perfect gentleman, Mr Percival. 

PERCIVAL [ first bowing to Hypatia, and then turning with cold 
contempt to Gunner, who is standing helpless| We need not trouble 
you any further. [Gunner turns vaguely towards the pavilion). 

JOHNNY [with less refined offensiveness, pointing to the pavilion| 
Thats your way. The gardener will shew you the shortest way 
into the road. Go the shortest way. 

GUNNER [oppressed and disconcerted, hardly knows how to get 
out of the room| Y es, sir. |— [He turns again, appealing to Tarleton] 
Maynt I have my mother’s photographs back again? [Mrs 
Tarleton pricks up her ears). 


TARLETON. Eh? What? Oh, the photographs! Yes, yes, yes: 


take tliem. [Gunner takes them from the table, and is creeping away, 
when Mrs 7 


n puts out her hand and stops him\. 





MRS TARLETON. Whats this, John? What were you doing with 
his mother’s photographs? 

TARLETON. Nothing, nothing. Never mind, Chickabiddy: it’s 
all right. 

MRS TARLETON [snatching the photographs from Gunner's ir- 
resolute fingers, and recognizing them at a glance| Lucy Titmus! 
Oh John, John! 

TARLETON [ grimly, to Gunner] Young man: youre a fool; but 
youve just put the lid on this job in a masterly manner. I knew 
you would. I told you all to let well alone. You wouldnt; and 
now you must take the consequences—or rather / must take them. 


MRS TARLETON [maternally] Are you Lucy’s son? 

GuNNER. Yes! 

MRS TARLETON. And why didnt you come to me? I didnt turn 
n.y back on your mother when she came to me in her trouble. 
Didnt you know that? 

GUNNER. No. She never talked to me about anything. 


TARLETON. How could she talk to her own son? Shy, Summer- 
hays, shy. Parent and child. Shy. [He sits down at the end of the 
writing table nearest the sideboard like a man resigned to anything 
that fate may have in store for him| 


MRS TARLETON. Then how did you find out? 

GUNNER. From her papers after she died. 

MRS TARLETON [shocked] Is Lucy dead? And I never knew! 
[With an effusion of tenderness] And you here being treated like 
that, poor orphan, with nobody to take your part! Tear up that 
foolish paper, child; and sit down and make friends with me. 


JOHNNY | | Hallo, mother: this is all very well, you know— 
percivaL | | But may I point out, Mrs Tarleton, that— 
BENTLEY | | Do you mean that after what he said of — 
HYPATIA | ‘on, look here, mamma: this is really— 


MRS TARLETON. Will you please speak one at a time? 

Silence. 

PERCIVAL [in a very gentlemanly manner] Will you allow me to 
remind you, Mrs Tarleton, that this man has uttered a most serious 
and disgraceful falsehood concerning Miss Tarleton and myself? 


MRS TARLETON, I dont believe a word of it. If the poor lad was 
there in the Turkish bath, who has a better right to say what was 
going on here than he has? You ought to be ashamed of your- 
self, Patsy: and so ought you too, Mr Percival, for encouraging 
her. [Hypatia retreats to the pavilion, and exchanges grimaces with 
Johnny, shamelessly enjoying Percival’s sudden reverse. They know 
their mother]. 

PERCIVAL [gasping] Mrs Tarleton: I give you my word of 
honor— 

MRS TARLETON. Oh, go along with you and your word of 
honor. Do you think I’m a fool? I wonder you can look the lad 
in the face after bullying him and making him sign those wicked 
lies; and all the time you carrying on with my daughter before 
youd been half an hour in my house. Fie, for shame! 

PERCIVAL. Lord Summerhays: I appeal to you. Have I done 
the correct thing or not? 

LORD SUMMERHAYS. Youve done your best, Mr Percival. But 
the correct thing depends for its success on everybody playing 
the game very strictly. As a single-handed game, it’s impossible. 

BENTLEY [suddenly breaking out lamentably| Joey: have you 
taken Hypatia away from me? 

LORD SUMMERHAYS [severe/y] Bentley! Bentley! Control your- 
self, sir. 

TARLETON. Come, Mr Percival! the shutters are up on the 
gentlemanly business. Try the truth. 

PERCIVAL. I am in a wretched position. If] tell the truth nobody 
will believe me. 
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TARLETON. Oh yes they will. The truth makes everybody 
believe it. 

PERCIVAL. It also makes everybody pretend not to believe it. 
Mrs Tarleton: youre not playing the game. 

MRS TARLETON. I dont think youve hehaved at all nicely, Mr 
Percival. 

BENTLEY. I wouldnt have played you such a dirty trick, Joey. 
[Struggling with a sob] You beast. 

LORD SUMMERHAYS. Bentley: you must control yourself. Let 
me say at the same time, Mr Percival, that my son seems to have 
been mistaken in regarding you either as his friend or as a gentle- 
man. 

PERCIVAL. Miss Tarleton: I’m suffering this for your sake. I 
ask you just to say that I am not to blame. Just that and nothing 
more. 

HYPATIA [gloating mischievously over his distress] You chased 
me through the heather and kissed me. You shouldnt have done 
that if you were not in earnest. 


PERCIVAL. Oh, this is really the limit. [7urning desperately to 
Gunner] Sir: I appeal to you. As a gentleman! as a man of honor! 
as a man bound to stand by another man! You were in that 
Turkish bath. You saw how it began. Could any man have be- 
haved more correctly than I did? Is there a shadow of foundation 
for the accusations brought against me? 

GUNNER [sorely perplexed| Well, what do you want me to 
say? 

JOHNNY. He has said what he had to say already, hasnt he? 
Read that paper. 

GUNNER. When I tell the truth, you make me go back on it. 
And now you want me to go back on myself! What is a man to 
do? 

PERCIVAL [ patiently] Please try to get your mind clear, Mr 
Brown. I pointed out to you that you could not, as a gentleman, 
disparage a lady’s character. You agree with me, I hope. 

GUNNER. Yes: that sounds all right. 

PERCIVAL. But youre also bound to tell the truth. Surely youll 
not deny that. 

GUNNER. Who's denying it? I say nothing against it. 

PercivaL. Of course not. Well, I ask you to tell the truth 
simply and unaffectedly. Did you witness any improper conduct 
on my part when you were in the bath? 

GuNNER. No, sir. 

JOHNNY | | Then what do you mean by saying that— 

HYPATIA ;4 Do you mean to say that I— 

BENTLEY | |Oh, you are a rotter. Youre afraid— 


TARLETON [rising] Stop. [Silence]. Leave it at that. Enough 
said. You keep quiet, Johnny. Mr Percival: youre whitewashed. 
So are you, Patsy. Honors are easy. Lets drop the subject. The 
next thing to do is to open a subscription to start this young man 
on a ranch in some far country thats accustomed to be in a dis- 
turbed state. He— ‘ 

MRS TARLETON. Now stop joking the poor lad, John: I wont 
have it. He’s been worried to death between you all. [7 Gunner] 
Have you had your tea? 

GUNNER. Tea? No: it’s too early. I'm all right; only I had no 
dinner: I didnt think I'd want it. I didnt think I'd be alive. 


MRS TARLETON. Oh, what a thing to say! You mustnt talk like 
that. 

JOHNNY. He’s out of his mind. He thinks it’s past dinner- 
time. 

MRS TARLETON. Oh, youve no sense, Johnny. He calls his 
lunch his dinner, and has his tea at half-past six. Havnt you, 
dear? 

GUNNER [timidly] Hasnt everybody? 
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JOHNNY [/aughing] Well, by George, thats not bad. 

MRS TARLETON. Now dont be rude, Johnny: you know I dont 
like it. [Zo Gunner] A cup of tea will pick you up. 

GuNNER. I'd rather not. I’m all right. 

TARLETON [going to the sideboard| Here! try a mouthful of 
sloe gin. 

GUNNER. No, thanks. I’m a teetotaler. I cant touch alcohol in 
any form. 

TARLETON. Nonsense! This isnt alcohol. Sloe gin. Vegetarian, 
you know. 

GUNNER [hesitating] Is it a fruit beverage? 

TARLETON. Of course it is. Fruit beverage. Here you are. [He 
gives him a glass of sloe gin). 

GUNNER [going to the sideboard| Thanks. [He begins to drink 
it confidently; but the first mouthful startles and almost chokes him). 
It’s rather hot. 

TARLETON. Do you good. Dont be afraid of it. 

MRS TARLETON [ going to him] Sip it, dear. Dont be in a hurry. 


Gunner sips slowly, each sip making his eyes water. 

JOHNNY [coming forward into the place left vacant by Gunner's 
visit to the sideboard| Well, now that the gentleman has been 
attended to, I should like to know where we are. It may be a 
vulgar business habit; but I confess I like to know where I am. 


TARLETON. I dont. Wherever you are, youre there anyhow. I 
tell you again, leave it at that. 

BENTLEY. I want to know too. Hypatia’s engaged to me. 

HyPATIA. Bentley: if you insult me again: if you say another 
word, I'll leave the house and not enter it until you leave it. 

JOHNNY. Put that in your pipe and smoke it, my boy. 

BENTLEY [inarticulate with fury and suppressed tears} Oh! 
Beasts! Brutes! 

MRS TARLETON. Now dont hurt his feelings, poor little lamb! 

LORD SUMMERHAYS [very sternly] Bentley: you are not behaving 
well. You had better leave us until you have recovered yourself. 


Bentley goes out in disgrace, but gets no further than half-way to 
the pavilion door, when, with a wild sob, he throws himself on the 
floor and begins to yell. 

MRS TARLETON) ([running to him] Oh, poor child, poor child! 

|| Dont cry, duckie: he didnt mean it: dont 
1]. &y- 
LORD SUMMER-| | Stop that infernal noise, sir: do you hear? 


HAYS || Stop it instantly. 
iN \) Th he gz } ied TI 
JOHNNY iats the game he tried on me. There you 
are! Now, mother! Now, Patsy! You see 
for yourselves. 
HYPATIA | | [covering her ears| Oh you little wretch! Stop 


him, Mr Percival. Kick him. 


} + 
TARLETON _} | Steady on, steady on. Easy, Bunny, easy. 


LINA [appearing at the door| Leave him to me, Mrs Tarleton. 
[Clear and authoritative] Stand clear, please. 


She quickly lifts the upper half of Bentley from the ground; dives 
under him; rises with his body hanging across her shoulders; and runs 
out with him. 

BENTLEY [in scared, sobered, humble tones as he is borne off | What 
are you doing? Let me down. Please, Miss Szczepanowska— 
[they pass out of hearing}. 

An awestruck silence falls on the company as they speculate on 
Bentley's fate. 

JOHNNY. I wonder what she’s going to do with him. 

HyPATIA. Spank him, I hope. Spank him hard. 

LORD SUMMERHAYS. I hopeso. I hopeso. Tarleton: I’m beyond 
measure humiliated and annoyed by my son’s behavior in your 
house. I had better take him home. 
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TARLETON. Not at all: not at all. Now, Chickabiddy: as Miss 
Lina has taken away Ben, suppose you take away Mr Brown for 
a while. 

GUNNER [with unexpected aggressiveness] My name isnt Brown. 
[They stare at him: he meets their stare defiantly, pugnacious with 
sloe gin; drains the last drop from his glass; throws it on the side- 
board; and advances to the writing table|. My name's Baker: Julius 
Baker. Mister Baker. If any man doubts it, I’m ready for him. 


MRS TARLETON. John: you shouldnt have given him that sloe 
gin. It’s gone to his head. 


GUNNER. Dont you think it. Fruit beverages dont go to the 
head; and what matter if they did? I say nothing to you, maam: 
I regard you with respect and affection. [ Lachrymosely| You were 
very good to my mother: my poor mother! [Re/apsing into his 
daring mood| But I say my name’s Baker; and I’m not to be 
treated as a child or made a slave of by any man. Baker is my 
name. Did you think I was going to give you my real name? 
Not likely! Not me! 

TARLETON. So you thought of John Brown. That was clever of 
you. 


GUNNER. Clever! Yes: we're not all such fools as you think: 
we clerks. It was the bookkeeper put me up to that. It’s the only 
name that nobody gives as a false name, he said. Clever, eh? I 
should think so. 

MRS TARLETON. Come now, Julius— 

GUNNER [reassuring her gravely] Dont you be alarmed, maam. 
I know what is due to you as a lady and to myself as a gentleman. 
I regard you with respect and affection. If you had been my 
mother, as you ought to have been, I should have had more 
chance. But you shall have no cause to be ashamed of me. The 
strength of a chain is no greater than its weakest link; but the 
greatness of a poet is the greatness of his greatest moment. Shake- 
spear used to get drunk. Frederick the Great ran away from a 
battle. But it was what they could rise to, not what they could 
sink to, that made them great. They werent good always; but they 
were good on their day. Well, on my day—on my day, mind you 
—I’m good for something too. I know that Ive made a silly 
exhibition of myself here. I know I didnt rise to the occasion. I 
know that if youd been my mother, youd have been ashamed of 
me. I lost my presence of mind: I was a contemptible coward. 
But [slapping himself on the chest} 'm not the man: I was then. 
This is my day. Ive seen the tenth possessor of a foolish face 
carried out kicking and screaming by a woman. [Zo Percival] 
You crowed pretty big over me. You hypnotized me. But when 
you were put through the fire yourself, you were found wanting. 
I tell you straight I dont give a damn for you. 


MRS TARLETON. No: thats naughty. You shouldnt say that 
before me. 

GUNNER. I would cut my tongue out sooner than say anything 
vulgar in your presence; for I regard you with respect and affec- 
tion. I was not swearing. I was affirming my manhood. 

MRS TARLETON. What an idea! What puts all these things into 
your head? 

GuNnER. Oh, dont think, because I’m only a clerk, that I’m 
not one of the intellectuals. I'm a reading man, a thinking man. 
I read in a book—a high class six shilling book—this precept: 
Affirm your manhood. It appealed to me. Ive always remembered 
it. I believe in it. I feel I must do it to recover your respect after 
my cowardly behavior. Therefore I affirfn it in your presence. I 
tell that man who insulted me that I dont give a damn for 
him. And neither I do. 

TARLETON. I say, Summerhays: did you have chaps of this 
sort in Jinghiskahn? 


LORD SUMMERHAYS. Oh yes: they exist everywhere: they are a 
most serious modern problem. 

GUNNER. Yes. Youre right. [Conceited/y] I’m a problem. And 
I tell you that when we clerks realize that we’re problems! well, 
look out: thats all. 

LORD SUMMERHAYS [suavely, to Gunner] You read a great deal, 
you say? 

GUNNER. Ive read more than any man in this room, if the truth 
were known, I expect. Thats whats going to smash up your 
Capitalism. The problems are beginning to read. Ha! We’re free 
to do that here in England. What would you do with me in 
Jinghiskahn if you had me there? 


LORD SUMMERHAYS. Well, since you ask me so directly, I'll tell 
you. I should take advantage of the fact that you have neither 
sense enough nor strength enough to know how to behave your- 
self in a difficulty of any sort. I should warn an intelligent and 
ambitious policeman that you are a troublesome person. The 
intelligent and ambitious policeman would take an early oppor- 
tunity of upsetting your temper by ordering you to move on, 
and treading on your heels until you were provoked into ob- 
structing an officer in the discharge of his duty. Any trifle of that 
sort would be sufficient to make a m:an like you lose your self- 
possession and put yourself in the wrong. You would then be 
charged and imprisoned until things quieted down. 

GUNNiR. And you call that justice! 

LORD SUMMERHAYS. No, Justice was not my business. I had to 
govern a province; and I took the necessary steps to maintain 
order in it. Men are not governed by justice, but by law or per- 
suasion. When they refuse to be governed by law or persuasion, 
they have to be governed by force or fraud, or both. I used both 
when law and persuasion failed me. Every ruler of men since the 
world began has done so, even when he has hated both fraud and 
force as heartily as I do. It is as well that you should know this, 
my young friend; so that you may recognize in time that anarch- 
ism is a game at which the police can beat you. What have you 
to say to that? 

GUNNER. What have I to say to it! Well, I call it scandalous: 
thats what I have to say to it. 

LORD SUMMERHAYS. Precisely: thats all anybody has to say to 
it, except the British public, which pretends not to believe it. And 
now let me ask you a sympathetic personal question. Havnt you 
a headache? 

GUNNER. Well, since you ask me, I have. Ive over-excited 
myself. 

MRS TARLETON. oor lad! No wonder, after all youve gone 
through! You want to eat a little and to lie down. You come with 
me. I want you to tell me about your poor dear mother and about 
yourself. Come along with me. [She leads the way to the inner door. 


GUNNER [ following her obediently] Thank you kindly, madam. 
[She goes out. Before passing out after her, he partly closes the door 
and lingers for a moment to whisper| Mind: I’m not knuckling down 
to any man here. I knuckle down to Mrs Tarleton because she’s 
a woman in a thousand. I affirm my manhood all the same. Under- 
stand: I dont give a damn for the lot of you. [He hurries out, rather 
afraid of the consequences of this defiance, which has provoked Johnny 
to an impatient movement towards him.| 

HYPATIA. Thank goodness he’s gone! Oh, what a bore! WHAT 
a bore!!! Talk! talk! talk! 

TARLETON, Patsy: it’s no good. We're going to talk. And we're 
going to talk about you. 

JOHNNY. It’s no use shirking, it, Pat. We'd better know where 
we are. 

LORD SUMMERHAYS. Come, Miss Tarleton. Wont you sit down? 
I'm very tired of standing. [Hyparia comes from the pavilion and 
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takes a chair at the worktable. Lord Summerhays takes the opposite 
chair, on her right. Percival takes the chair Johnny placed for Lina 
on her arrival. Tarleton sits down at the end of the writing table. 
Johnny remains standing. Lord Summerhays continues, with a sigh 
of relief at being seated| We shall now get the change of subject 
we are all pining for. 

JOHNNY [ puzzled ] Whats that? 

LORD SUMMERHAYS. The great question. The question that men 
and women will spend hours over without complaining. The 
question that occupies all the novel readers and all the playgoers. 
The question they never get tired of. 

JOHNNY. But what question? 

LORD SUMMERHAYS. The question which particular young man 
some young woman will mate with. 

PERCIVAL. As if it mattered! 

HYPATIA [sharply] Whats that you said? 

peRCcIVAL. I said: As if it mattered. 

HYPATIA. I call that ungentlemanly. 

PERCIVAL. Do you care about that? you who are so magnifi- 
cently unladylike! 

JOHNNY. Look here, Mr Percival: youre not supposed to insult 
my sister. 

HypaTia. Oh, shut up, Johnny. I can take care of myself. Dont 
you interfere. 

JOHNNY. Oh, very well. If you choose to give yourself away 
like that—to allow a man to call you unladylike and then to be 
unladylike, Ive nothing more to say. 

HyYPATIA. I think Mr Percival is most ungentlemanly; but I 
wont be protected. I'll not have my affairs interfered with by 
men on pretence of protecting me. I’m not your baby. If I inter- 
fered between you and a woman, you would soon tell me to mind 
my own business. 

TARLETON. Children: dont squabble. Read Dr Watts. Behave 
yourselves. 

JOHNNY. Ive nothing more to say; and as 1 dont seem to be 
wanted here, I shall take myself off. [He goes out with affected calm 
through the pavilion]. 

TARLETON. Summerhays: a family is an awful thing, an impos- 
sible thing. Cat and dog. Patsy: I’m ashamed of you. 


Hypartia. I'll make it up with Johnny afterwards; but I really 
cant have him here sticking his clumsy hoof into my affairs. 


LORD SUMMERHAYS. The question is, Mr Percival, are you really 
a gentleman, or are you not? 

PERCcIVAL. Was Napoleon really a gentleman or was he not? 
He made the lady get out of the way of the porter and said, 
“Respect the burden, madam.” That was behaving like a very 
fine gentleman; but he kicked Volney for saying that what France 
wanted was the Bourbons back again. That was behaving rather 
like a navvy. Now I, like Napoleon, am not all one piece. On 
occasion, as you have all seen, I can behave like a gentleman. On 
occasion, I can behave with abrutal simplicity which Miss Tarleton 
herself could hardly surpass. 

TARLETON. Gentleman or no gentleman, Patsy: what are your 
intentions? 

HypaTia. My intentions! Surely it’s the gentleman who should 
be asked his intentions. 

TARLETON. Come now, Patsy! none of that nonsense. Has Mr 
Percival said anything to you that I ought to know or that 
Bentley ought to know? Have you said anything to Mr Percival? 

HYPATIA. Mr Percival chased me through the heather and 
kissed me. 

LORD SUMMERHAYS. As a gentleman, Mr Percival, what do you 
say to that? 

PERCIVAL. As a gentleman, I do not kiss and tell. As a mere 
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man: a mere cad, if you like, I say that I did so at Miss Tarleton’s 
Own suggestion. 

HYPATIA. Beast! 

PERCIVAL. I dont deny that I enjoyed it. But I did not initiate 
it. And I began by running away. 

TARLETON. So Patsy can run faster than you, can she? 

PERCIVAL. Yes, when she is in pursuit of me. She runs faster 
and faster. I run slower and slower. And these woods of yours are 
full of magic. There was a confounded fern owl. Did you ever 
hear the churr of a fern owl? Did you ever hear it create a sudden 
silence by ceasing? Did you ever hear it call its mate by striking 
its wings together twice and whistling that single note that no 
nightingale can imitate? That is what happened in the woods 
when I was running away. So I turned; and the pursuer became 
the pursued. 

HypaTiA. I had to fight like a wild cat. 

LORD SUMMERHAYS. Please dont tell us this. It’s not fit for old 
people to hear. 

TARLETON. Come: how did it end? 

HYPATIA. It’s not ended yet. 

TARLETON. How is it going to end? 

HypaTia. Ask him. 


TARLETON. How is it going to end, Mr Percival? 

PERCIVAL. I cant afford to inarry, Mr Tarleton. Ive only a 
thousand a year until my father dies. Two people cant possibly 
live on that. 

TARLETON, Oh, cant they? When / married, I should have been 
jolly glad to have felt sure of the quarter of it. 

PERCIVAL. No doubt; but I am nota cheap person, Mr Tarleton. 
I was brought up in a household which cost at least seven or 
eight times that; and I am in constant money difficulties because 
I simply dont know how to live on the thousand a year scale. As 
to ask a woman to share my degrading poverty, it’s out of the 
question. Besides, I’m rather young to marry. I’m only 28. 


HYPATIA. Papa: buy the brute for me. 

LORD SUMMERHAYS [shrinking] My dear Miss Tarleton: dont 
be so naughty. I know how delightful it is to shock an old man; 
but there is a point at which it becomes barbarous. Dont. Please 
dont. 

HYPATIA. Shall I tell papa about you? 

LORD SUMMERHAYS, Tarleton: I had better tell you that I once 
asked your daughter to become my widow. 

TARLETON [to Hypatia] Why didnt you accept him, you young 
idiot? 

LORD SUMMERHAYS. I was too old. 

TARLETON. All this has been going on under my nose, I sup- 
pose. You run after young men; and old men run after you. And 
I'm the last person in the world to hear of it. 

HyPATIA. How could I tell you? 

LORD SUMMERHAYS. Parents and children, Tarleton. 

TARLETON. Oh, the gulf that lies between them! the impassable, 
eternal gulf! And so I’m to buy the brute for you, eh? 

HyYPATIA. If you please, papa. 

TARLETON. Whats the price, Mr Percival? 

percIvVAL. We might do with another fifteen hundred if my 
father would contribute. But I should like more. 

TARLETON. It’s purely a question of money with you, is it? 

PERCIVAL [after a moment's consideration] Practically yes: it 
turns on that. 

TARLETON. I thought you might have some sort of preference 
for Patsy, you know. 

peRCIVAL. Well, but does that matter, do you think? Patsy 
fascinates me, no doubt. I apparently fascinate Patsy. But, believe 
me, all that is not worth considering. One of my three fathers (the 
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priest) has married hundreds of couples: couples selected by one 
another, couples selected by the parents, couples forced to marry 
one another by circumstances of one kind or another; and he 
assures me that if marriages were made by putting all the men’s 
names into one sack and the women’s names into another, and 
having them taken out by a blindfolded child like lottery num- 
bers, there would be just as high a percentage of happy marriages 
as we have here in England. He said Cupid was nothing but the 
blindfolded child; pretty idea that, I think! I shall have as good 
a chance with Patsy as with anyone else. Mind: I’m not bigoted 
about it. I’m not a doctrinaire: not the slave of a theory. You 
and Lord Summerhays are experienced married men. If you can 
tell me of any trustworthy method of selecting a wife, I shall be 
happy to make use of it. I await your suggestions. [He looks with 
polite attention to Lord Summerhays, who, having nothing to say, 
avoids his eye. He looks to Tarleton, who purses his lips glumly and 
rattles his money in his pockets without a word |. Apparently neither 
of you has anything to suggest. Then Patsy will do as well as 
another, provided the money is forthcoming. 

HypaTia. Oh, you beauty! you beauty! 

TARLETON. When I married Patsy’s mother, I was in love with 
her. 

PERCIVAL. For the first time? 

TARLETON. Yes: for the first time. 

PERCIVAL. For the last time? 

LORD SUMMERHAYS [revolted] Sir: you are in the presence of 
his daughter. 

HYPATIA. Oh, dont mind me. I dont care. I’m accustomed to 
papa’s adventures. 

TARLETON [blushing painfully| Patsy, my child: that was not 
not delicate. 

HYPATIA. Well, papa, youve never shewn any delicacy in talk- 
ing to me about my conduct; and I really dont see why I shouldnt 
talk to you about yours. It’s such nonsense! Do you think young 
people dont know? 

LORD SUMMERHAYS. I’m sure they dont feel. Tarleton: this is 


too horrible, too brutal. If neither of these young people have any 
—any—any 


PERCIVAL. Shall we say paternal sentimentality? I’m extremely 
sorry to shock you; but you must remember that Ive been edu- 
cated to discuss human affairs with three fathers simultaneously. 
I’m an adult person. Patsy is an adult person. You do not inspire 
me with veneration. Apparently you do not inspire Patsy with 
veneration. That may surprise you. It may pain you. I’m sorry. 
It cant be helped. What about the money? 


TARLETON. You dont inspire me with generosity, young man. 


HYPATIA [/aughing with genuine amusement| He had you there, 
Joey. 

TARLETON. I havnt been a bad father to you, Patsy. 

HYPATIA. I dont say you have, dear. If only I could persuade 
you Ive grown up, we should get along perfectly. 

TARLETON. Do you remember Bill Burt? 

HYPATIA. Why? 

TARLETON [to the others] Bill Burt was a laborer here. I was 
going to sack him for kicking his father. He said his father had 
kicked him until he was big enough to kick back. Patsy begged 
him off. I asked that man what it felt like the first time he kicked 
his father, and found that it was just like kicking any other man. 
He laughed and said that it was the old man that knew what it 
felt like. Think of that, Summerhays! think of that! 

HYPATIA. I havnt kicked you, papa. 

TARLETON. Youve kicked me harder than Bill Burt ever kicked. 

LORD SUMMERHAYS. It’s no use, Tarleton. Spare yourself. Do 
you seriously expect these young people, at their age, to sympa- 
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thize with what this gentleman calls your paternal sentimentality? 

TARLETON [wistfully] Is it nothing to you but paternal senti- 
mentality, Patsy? 

nypaTiA. Well, I greatly prefer your superabundant vitality, 
papa. 

TARLETON [violently] Hold your tongue, you young devil. The 
young are all alike: hard, coarse, shallow, cruel, selfish, dirty- 
minded. You can clear out of my house as soon as you can coax 
him to take you; and the sooner the better. [ Zo Percival] I think 
you said your price was fifteen hundred a year. Take it. And I 
wish you joy of your bargain. 

PERCIVAL. If you wish to know who I am— 

TARLETON. I dont care a tinker’s curse who you are or what you 
are. Youre willing to take that girl off my hands for fifteen hun- 
dred a year: thats all that concerns me. Tell her who you are if 
you like: it’s her affair, not mine. 

HYPATIA. Dont answer him, Joey: it wont last. Lord Summer- 
hays, I’m sorry about Bentley; but Joey’s the only man for me. 

LORD SUMMERHAYS. It may 

HYPATIA. Please dont say it may break your poor boy’s heart. 
It’s much more likely to break yours. 

LORD SUMMERHAYS. Oh! 

TARLETON [springing to his feet] Leave the room. Do you hear:+ 
leave the room. ° 

PERCIVAL. Arnt we getting a little cross? Dont be angry, Mr 
Tarleton. Read Marcus Aurelius. 

TARLETON. Dont you dare make fun of me. Take your aero- 
plane out of my vinery and yourself out of my house. 

PERCIVAL [rising, to Hypatia] I’m afraid I shall have to dine at 
the Bex 


HYPATIA [rising] Do. I dine with you. 


yn, Patsy. 


TARLETON. Did you hear me tell you to leave the room? 

HyYPATIA. I did. [To Percival | You see what living with one’s 
parents means, Joey. It means living in a house where you can be 
ordered to leave the room. Ive got to obey: it’s his house, not 
mine. 

rARLETON. Who pays for it? Go and support yourself as I did 
if you want to be independent. 

HYPATIA. I wanted to and you wouldnt let me. How can I sup- 
port myself when I’m a prisoner? 

TARLETON. Hold your tongue. 

HYPATIA. Keep your temper. 

PERCIVAL [coming between them| Lord Summerhays: youll join 
me, I’m sure, in pointing out to both father and daughter that 
they have now reached that very common stage in family life 
at which anything but a blow would be an anti-climax. Do you 
seriously want to beat Patsy, Mr Tarleton? 


TARLETON. Yes. I want to thrash the life out of her. If she 
doesnt get out of my reach, I'll do it. [He sits down and grasps the 


writing table to restrain himself |. 


HYPATIA [coolly going to him and leaning with her breast on his 
writhing shoulders| Oh, if you want to beat me just to relieve your 
feelings—just really and truly for the fun of it and the satisfaction 
of it, beat away. I dont grudge you that. 


TARLETON [almost in hysterics] | used to think that this sort of 
thing went on in other families but that it never could happen in 
ours. And now—{He is broken with emotion, and continues lament- 
ably} I cant say the right thing. I cant do the right thing. I dont 
know what is the right thing. I’m beaten; and she knows it. Sum- 


merhays: tell me what to do. 


LORD SUMMERHAYS. When my council in Jinghiskahn reached 
the point of coming to blows, I used to adjourn the sitting. Let 
us postpone the discussion. Wait until Monday: we shall have 
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Sunday to quiet down in. Believe me, I’m not making fun of you; 
but I think theres something in this young gentleman’s advice. 
Read something. 

TARLETON. I'll read King Lear. 

uypatia. Dont. I’m very sorry, dear. 

TARLETON. Youre not. Youre laughing at me. Serve me right! 
Parents and children! No man should know his own child. No 
child should know its own father. Let the family be rooted out 
of civilization! Let the human race be brought up in institutions! 

HYPATIA. Oh yes. How jolly! You and I might be friends then; 
and Joey could stay to dinner. 

TARLETON. Let him stay to dinner. Let him stay to breakfast. 
Let him spend his life here. Dont you say I drove him out. Dont 
you say I drove you out. 

PERCIVAL. I really have no right to inflict myself on you. Drop- 
ping in as I did— 

TARLETON. Out of the sky. Ha! Dropping in. The new sport 
of aviation. You just see a nice house; drop in; scoop up the man’s 
daughter; and off with you again. 

Bentley comes back, with his shoulders hanging as if he too had 
been exercised to the last pitch of fatigue. He is very sad. They stare 
at him as he gropes to Percival’s chair. 

BENTLEY. I’m sorry for making a fool of myself. I beg your 
pardon. Hypatia: I’m awfully sorry; but Ive made up my mind 
that I’ll never marry. [He sits down in deep depression]. 


HYPATIA [running to him] How nice of you, Bentley! Of course 


you guessed I wanted to marry Joey. What did the Polish lady 


do to you? 

BENTLEY [turning his head away] I'd rather not speak of her, if 
you dont mind. 

HYPATIA. Youve fallen in love with her. [She /aughs]. 

BENTLEY. It’s beastly of you to laugh. 

LORD SUMMERHAYS. You are not the first to fall today under 
the lash of that young lady’s terrible derision, Bentley. 

Lina, her cap on, and her goggles in her hand, comes impetuously 
through the inner door. 

LINA [on the steps] Mr Percival: can we get that aeroplane 
started again? [She comes down and runs to the pavilion door}. I 
must get out of this into the air: right up into the blue. 

PERCIVAL. Impossible. The frame’s twisted. The petrol has 
given out: thats what brought us down. And how can we get a 
clear run to start with among these woods? 

LINA [swooping back through the middle of the pavilion| We can 
straighten the frame. We can buy petrol at the Beacon. With a 
few laborers we can get her out on to the Portsmouth Road and 
start her along that. 

TARLETON [rising] But why do you want to leave us, Miss Szcz? 


Lina. Old pal: this is a stuffy house. You seem to think of no- 
thing but making love. All the conversation here is about love- 
making. All the pictures are about love-making. The eyes of all 
of you are sheep’s eyes. You are steeped in it, soaked in it: the 
very texts on the walls of your bedrooms are the ones about love. 
It is disgusting. It is not healthy. Your women are kept idle and 
dressed up for no other purpose than to be made love to. I have 
not been here an hour; and already everybody makes love to me 
as if because I am a woman it were my profession to be made 
love to. First you, old pal. I forgave you because you were nice 
about your wife. 

HYPATIA. Oh! oh! oh! Oh, papa! 

Lina. Then you, Lord Summerhays, come to me; and all you 
have to say is to ask me not to mention that you made love to me 
in Vienna two years ago. I forgave you because I thought you 
were an ambassador; and all ambassadors make love and are very 
nice and useful to people who travel. Then this young gentleman. 
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He is engaged to this young lady; but no matter for that: he 
makes love to me because I carry him off in my arms when he 
cries. All these I bore in silence. But now comes your Johnny and 
tells me I’m a ripping fine woman, and asks me to marry him. I, 


he is a child: he loves me: I should have to give him money and 
take care of him: that would be foolish, but honorable. I do not 
mind you, old pal: you are what you call an old —ouf! but you 
do not offer to buy me: you say until we are tired—until you are 
so happy that you dare not ask for more. That is foolish too, at 
your age; but it is an adventure: it is not dishonorable. I do not 
mind Lord Summerhays: it was in Vienna: they had been toasting 
him at a great banquet: he was not sober. That is bad for the 
health; but it is not dishonorable. But your Johnny! Oh, your 
Johnny! with his marriage. He will do the straight thing by me. 
He will give me a home, a position. He tells me I must know that 
my present position is not one for a nice woman. This to me, Lina 
Szczepanowska! I am an honest woman: I earn my living. I am 
a free woman: I live in my own house. I am a woman of the 
world: I have thousands of friends: every night crowds of people 
applaud me, delight in me, buy my picture, pay hard-earned 
money to see me. I am strong: I am skilful: I am brave: I am inde- 
pendent: I am unbought: I am all that a woman ought to be; and 
in my family there has not been a single drunkard for four genera- 
tions. And this Englishman! this linendraper! he dares to ask me 
to come and live with him in this rrrrrrrabbit hutch, and take my 
bread from his hand, and ask him for pocket money, and wear 
soft clothes, and be his woman! his wife! Sooner than that, I 
would stoop to the lowest depths of my profession. I would stuff 
lions with food and pretend to tame them. I would deceive honest 
people’s eyes with conjuring tricks instead of real feats of strength 
and skill. I would be a clown and set bad examples of conduct to 
little children. I would sink yet lower and be an actress or an opera 
singer, imperilling my soul by the wicked lie of pretending to be 
somebody else. All this I would do sooner than take my bread 
from the hand of a man and make him the master of my body and 
soul. And so you may tell your Johnny to buy an Englishwoman: 
he shall not buy Lina Szczepanowska; and I will not stay in the 
house where such dishonor is offered me. Adieu. [She turns pre- 
cipttately to go, but is faced in the pavilion doorway by Johnny, who 
comes in slowly, his hands in his pockets, meditating deeply). 

JOHNNY [confidentially to Lina] You wont mention our little 
conversation, Miss Shepanoska. It'll do no good; and I'd rather 
you didnt. 

TARLETON. Weve just heard about it, Johnny. 

JOHNNY [shortly, but without ill-temper| Oh: is that so? 

HYPATIA. The cat’s out of the bag, Johnny, about everybody. 
They were all beforehand with you: papa, Lord Summerhays, 
Bentley and all. Dont you let them laugh at you. 

JOHNNY [a grin slowly overspreading his countenance| Well, 
theres no use my pretending to be surprised at you, Governor, 
is there? I hope you got it as hot as I did. Mind, Miss Shepanoska: 
it wasnt lost on me. I’m a thinking man. I kept my temper. Youll 
admit that. 

Lina [ frankly] Oh yes. I do not quarrel. You are what is called 
a chump; but you are not a bad sort of chump. 

JOHNNY. Thank you. Well, if a chump may have an opinion, I 
should put it at this. You make, I suppose, ten pounds a night off 
your own bat, Miss Lina? 

LINA [scornfully| Ten pounds a night! I have made ten pounds 
a minute. 

JOHNNY [with increased respect] Have you indeed? I didnt know: 
youll excuse my mistake, I hope. But the principle is the same. 
Now I trust you wont be offended at what I’m going to say; but 
Ive thought about this and watched it in daily experience; and 
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you may take it from me that the moment a woman becomes 
pecuniarily independent, she gets hold of the wrong end of the 
stick in moral questions. 

LINA. Indeed! And what do you conclude from that, Mister 
Johnny? 

JOHNNY. Well, obviously, that independence for women is 
wrong and shouldnt be allowed. For their own good, you know. 
And for the good of morality in general. You agree with me, Lord 
Summerhays, dont you? 

LORD SUMMERHAYS. It’s a very moral moral, if 1 may so express 
my self. 

Mrs Tarleton comes in softly through the inner door. 

MRS TARLETON. Dont make too much noise. The lad’s asleep. 

TARLETON. Chickabiddy: we have some news for you. 

JOHNNY [apprehensively] Now theres no need, you know, 
Governor, to worry mother with everything that passes. 

MRS TARLETON [coming to Tarleton] Whats been going on? 
Dont you hold anything back from me, John. What have you 
been doing? 

TARLETON. Patsy isnt going to marry Bentley. 

MRS TARLETON. Of course not. Is that your great news? I 
never believed she’d marry him. 

TARLETON. Theres something else. Mr Percival here— 

MRS TARLETON [to Percival] Are you going to marry Patsy? 

PERCIVAL [diplomatically] Patsy is going to marry me, with 
your permission. 

MRS TARLETON. Oh, she has my permission: she ought to have 
been married long ago. 

HYPATIA. Mother! 

TARLETON. Miss Lina here, though she has been so short a 
time with us, has inspired a good deal of attachment in—I may 
say in almost all of us. Therefore I hope she'll stay to dinner, and 
not insist in flying away in that aeroplane. 

PERCIVAL. You must stay, Miss Szczepanowska. I cant go up 
again this evening. 

LNA. Ive seen you work it. Do you think I require any help? 
And Bentley shall come with me as a passenger. 

BENTLEY [terrified] Go up in an aeroplane! I darent. 

Lina. You must learn to dare. 

BENTLEY [ pale but heroic] All right. I'll come. 

LORD SUMMER- | [No, no, Bentley, impossible. I shall not 


HAYS allow it. 


MRS TARLETON | | Do you want to kill the child? He shant go. 
BENTLEY. I will. I'll lie down and yell until you let me go. I'm 
not a coward. I wont be a coward. 


LORD SUMMERHAYS. Miss Szczepanowska: my son is very dear 
to me. I implore you to wait until tomorrow morning. 


LINA. There may be a storm tomorrow. And I'll go: storm or 
no storm. I must risk my life tomorrow. 

BENTLEY. I hope there will be a storm. 

LINA [grasping his arm] You are trembling. 

BENTLEY. Yes: it’s terror, sheer terror. I can hardly see. I can 
hardly stand. But I'll go with you. 

LINA [slapping him on the back and knocking a ghastly white 
smile into his face] You shall. I like you, my boy. We go to- 
morrow, together. 

BENTLEY. Yes: together: tomorrow. 

TARLETON. Well, sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof. 
Read the old book. 

MRS TARLETON. Is there anything else? 

TARLETON. Well, I—er [he addresses Lina, and stops|. 1—er 
[he addresses Lord Summerhays, and stops). 1—er [he gives it up). 
Well, I suppose—er—lI suppose theres nothing more to be said. 

HYPATIA [ fervently] Thank goodness! 
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Taking the Curse off the Classics 


Think of them as “living theatre,” 


advises one of America’s leading actresses 


‘ALL the play a farce or a 
satire or even a fantasy,” I 
once overheard a theatrical press 
agent say, “but don’t call it a 
classic!”> What I believe he meant 
was that while the label “comedy 
hit” would bring to the prospec- 
tive playgoer’s mind a crowded 
theatre, tumultuous applause, and 
a rush for tickets, “classic” would 
probably prompt thoughts of a 
quiet library or even a distasteful 
school assignment, but not a stam- 
pede to the box office. This is all 
rather ironic when we remember 
that today’s classics are, almost 
without exception, the popular 
hits of yesterday 

What makes a play a classic? 
Certainly, it is not the scholarly 
research or the literary honors, 
for these come later. Rather, it is 
the immediate effect the play has 
on the audience, the way it reaches 
into minds and hearts by drama- 
tically portraying a truth about 
life. If the play has this same ef- 
ect on many audiences over many 
years, it is on its way to becoming 
The men and women be- 
yond the footlights are necessary 
to a great play, just as the play 
fills some need within them, by 
portraying clearly and movingly 
their own undefined or inexpres- 
sible thoughts and feelings. 

To fulfill itself then, any play 
needs an audience, and this is es- 
pecially true of the classic, which 
has so much to offer. A practice 
I have found rewarding and would 
recommend to you is to approach 
plays in print, like this collection 
of classics, by thinking of your- 
self not as a reader but as a mem- 
ber of an audience. We can better 
appreciate what vibrant, exciting 
stage works the classics are when 
we think of them as “living the- 
atre.” 

Now there is no other art like 
live theatre. There is nothing else 
that gets the same grip on our 
we watch our fellow 
men and women upon the stage 
portraying our own hopes, our 
own fears, and even our own fool- 
ishness. We laugh or cry at what 
we see, and sometimes we are too 
shaken by what we see to either 
laugh or cry, but we always come 


a classic 


hearts as 
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away better for the experience of 
having shared in and learned from 
the lives of others. 

The lives we have seen enacted, 
actually or in our mind’s eye, may 
have been lived hundreds of years 
ago in a country half-way across 
the world, but if the play is a 
classic, its basic human experi- 
ences and truths know no national 
boundaries. The first play in 
this volume, the Oresteia, has at- 
tracted audiences throughout the 
world in the more than two thous- 
and years since it took first prize 
in a drama contest in 
Maxwell Anderson's Pulitzer- 
prize-winning Winterset is 
than twenty years old, but it is 
already spoken of both here and 
abroad as an American 
and the contributions of 
this volume is its helpful com- 
parison of American classics and 
European ones, to our 
appreciation of both. 

It is stimulating to see the qual- 
ities which Winterset and Romeo 
and Juliet for instance, or 
to realize that Willy Loman is in 
many ways a twentieth-century 
Everyman, or that Kaufman and 
Hart, like Moliere, draw their in- 
cisive satire from certain types of 
human folly 

Although American drama is 
only two hundred years old, we 
have in that time done some sig- 
nificant work in the theatre. Of 
when we remember the 
important dependence between 
the great play and the audience, 
it is disheartening to realize that 
all over our vast country today 
there are cities which have no 
legitimate theatres, or which have 
theatre buildings but no playing 
company. While the government 
every free European 
country has set up a special de- 
partment to bring the living the- 
atre to its people, the great size 
of our country makes this same 
problem much more _ difficult, 
though it is not insoluble. That is 
why in 1935, the Congress of the 
United States chartered the Amer- 
ican National Theatre and Acad- 
emy, of which I am proudly a 
member. A non-profit organiza- 
tion, ANTA works on many fronts 
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toward increasing audiences and 
strengthening and improving the 
theatre, so that more and better 
theatre may flourish in every 
state in the country. 

Serving this aim of increasing 
the nation’s audiences, Living 
Theatre can stimulate the reader’s 
enthusiasm for great plays as the- 
atre works which are not only 
enlightening but also wonderfully 
entertaining. It is my _ sincere 
hope that the enjoyment of the 
plays in this book will lead you 
to seek the even fuller apprecia- 
tion and pleasure that come with 
seeing the plays performed in the 
medium for which they 
written, the living theatre 


were 


Aeschylus’ Oresteia was last presented 
professionally on the New York stage 
in 1950 as the Robinson Jeffers adapta- 
tion, The Tower Beyond Tragedy, at the 
American National Theatre and Acad- 
emy Playhouse. Judith Anderson por- 
trayed Clytemnestra and Philip Huston 
was Aegisthus 


The most recent Broadway revival of 
Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet starred 
Olivia de Havilland as the ill-fated 
heroine 





The elaborate setting for the Kabuki play Soga no Taimen (The Soga Confrontation) 


Japan’s traditional theatre captured the fancy of many in the occupation 
forces; now it is about to widen its audience still more 


Classical theatre in our time seems to have 
become something of a shrine or mecca for art 
lovers only. We look, for instance, more and 
more to England for Shakespeare; and as the 
years go by, I think we localize this looking 
increasingly to Avon itself. On the opposite side 
of the world, we find Japan’s fabulous Kabuki. 
Together with its immediate predecessor, Noh, 
Kabuki is the oldest traditionally-performed the- 
atre in the world today. 

Now, Americans unable to visit Japan are 
confronted with the prospect of seeing a tour- 
ing version of Kabuki within the next two theatri- 
cal seasons. Even now arrangements are under 
way to sponsor an American engagement in New 
York; and while such an engagement was not 
officially set at presstime, there was every indica- 
tion that plans were rapidly leaving the blueprint 
stage and nearing reality. A guiding spirit in the 
movement to bring Kabuki to America is Joshua 
Logan, one of a number of theatre folk who have 
come under the spell of this Japanese art form. 

In the days before the war, none of the “Kabuki 
bugs,” as the newspapers used to call those of us 
who were real enthusiasts, ever thought of Kabuki 
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as being anything but a national institution, a 
memorial, as it were, to what theatre all over the 
world should be but which only Japan was for- 
tunate enough to have. Only there could we find 
a full array of dramatic arts from ninth-century 
dances to seventeenth-century Kabuki going back 
hundreds of years and stretching to the most re- 
cent modern theatre. Miraculously, all these were 
being performed approximately as they were 
originally conceived. Perhaps the factor that most 
convinced us of our luck was that we were in 
Japan just as these traditions were beginning to 
go and yet in time to see them in a sunset burst 
of flame and warmth. Already within the ten 
years of my Kabuki memories, I have seen the 
classicism deteriorate—not enough to damage the 
art but sufficiently to show that its glories are 
not necessarily permanent. 

Among the “bugs” of the twenties was Zoé 
Kincaid, or “Kabuki” Kincaid as she was often 
called. She was the first American to “discover” 
Kabuki. Even the renowned Lafcadio Hearn 
failed to find it—but that was probably due to the 
aristocratic, samurai spirit of his wife which 


spurned “popular theatre.” Kabuki, as many 
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people forget now that it is respectable and artis- 
tically accepted, is in every sense a people’s the- 
atre, created by commoners and supported to this 
day in all its robust, exuberant ways by them. 

Next to writing a book about Kabuki, Miss 
Kincaid’s most impressive attainment was being 
able to talk to the actors about Kabuki. This 
requires a special vocabulary and a store of back- 
ground information which normally only a Ka- 
buki tsu or “taster”—in other words, “expert”— 
can handle. Miss Kincaid’s attitude towards 
Kabuki was that it should be treated as a national 
treasure. In somewhat the same way that the 
collection of art objects at the Shosoin in Nara is 
kept sealed and aired once annually before spe- 
cial, high-ranking visitors, she thought that Ka- 
buki should be hermetically sealed from public 
contamination. Others of us who loved Kabuki 
and who came later were not so extreme; but it 
never occurred to us that Kabuki could or would 
ever go abroad. 

No one ever questioned that Kabuki, were it to 
be performed outside Japan, would be success- 
ful. One bit of proof for this faith was that 
Mei Lan-fang, the great singer-actor of Chinese 
opera, had played to sold-out houses for his 
full engagement in New York. Chinese opera, 
with its raucous orchestra, piercing falsetto and 
nervous, restless pacing, was far harder for the 
Westerner to swallow than even the more tedious 
of Kabuki plays. 

The coming of Kabuki to America is, however, 
a much more complicated matter than Chinese 
opera, which consisted of a soloist with a reduced 
orchestra. Kabuki needs the most expansive 
stage possible. In New York perhaps the closest 
equivalent of the Kabuki-Zas of Tokyo, Osaka 
and Kyoto is the Metropolitan Opera House. In 
addition, a Kabuki stage must have certain basic 
characteristics. It must be able to revolve for 
fast changes of scene. For example, in some plays 
the stage is divided into four, pie-shaped sets, and 
the four different locales shift back and forth 
before the audience’s eyes as the action demands. 
Other details of Japanese stagecraft add to the 
complexity. The famous hanamichi passageway, 
which slices through the audience from the stage 
to the back of the hall, gives all Kabuki plays an 
essential feeling of contact between audience and 
performer. The scenic designs are unique to 
Japan. The sliding panels of noble houses are 
gold- and silver-leafed in tiny patchwork squares. 
On plain spaces a stagehand occasionally will paint 
a brief scene of a falling leaf and a waterfall or 
a sprig of flowers against a cloud or some other 
pattern suggestive of the mood of the play. And 
along with any production of Kabuki goes a mass 
of properties large and small. 
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The troupe itself presents problems. Only a few 

Kabuki dances are ever solos. Plays usually re- 
quire large casts. Among the Japanese and Nisei pop- 
ulations here, supernumeraries would be hard to 
find because they would be expected to dance-act 
the way even a walk-on in Japan needs to. There, 
where whole families act and semi-trained per- 
sons of all ages can easily be found, the problem 
of filling the stage never arises. Kabuki has as 
many dances as dramas in its repertoire, and 
these hour-long sequences need a full-size com- 
plement of musicians. The problems of staging 
and the numbers of personnel make the transpor- 
tation of Kabuki to America a gigantic task. 
Perhaps the magnitude subconsciously put all 
thought of the venture out of our heads in those 
early days. 

Kabuki’s first contact with foreigners in any 
number came as a result of the war. Many of us 
in the Pacific who thought we were fighting to 
liberate people from the Japanese were surprised 
at ‘what ultimately happened. The chief people 
we liberated successfully were the Japanese them- 
selves; and many of the troops who were seeing 
Japan for the first time were conquered, at least 
emotionally and culturally, by their former ene- 
mies. The end of the war brought with it a liber- 
ation of Kabuki from government interference. 
Under the ruling military clique, Kabuki actors 
had been compelled to perform certain types of 
war propaganda plays. Because the Japanese gov- 
ernment had used Kabuki in this way, the occu- 
pation began by banning it altogether. The inept 
arrogance of this action soon became obvious. 
Finally, the Japanese were returned their Kabuki, 
but the Americans and Allies never saw it (the 
theatres were “off limits” to prevent possible 
anti-occupation feeling and to curtail chances of 
epidemics) until the need for entertainment per- 
suaded the authorities to allow an “Allied Night 
of Kabuki” to which everyone (except the Jap- 
anese) was invited by a small notice in Stars and 
Stripes. 

The Tokyo Theatre, which had taken the place 
of the bombed-out Kabuki-Za and which seats 
fifteen hundred persons, was properly DDT’d. The 
actors braced themselves, not only to contribute 
their services without pay, but to stay up so late 
at night. In those days and during the war years 
performances had to end as nearly before dark as 
possible—at first because of blackout regulations 
and later because of gangsterism, which accom- 
panied the postwar disorganization. The actors 
were also quite tense and keyed up because this 
was the first time they had ever appeared before 
an entirely foreign audience—none of whom 

understood a word of what was being said on 
stage, some of whom had never been in a legit- 
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This scene from Narukami illustrates the use of male 
actors in female portrayals. Since women were banned 
from the Kabuki stage, a separate group of impersonators, 
known as oyama, have developed. 


imate theatre and most of whom only a short 
time before had been involved in the killing 
of Japanese. 

By the time the performance began, the hall 
was half-filled. The main play of the evening was 
Kanjincho (The Subscription List), an adaption 
from the antique Noh and consequently more 
stately and static than most Kabuki but certainly 
a major masterpiece. The actors lent themselves 
beautifully to their audience. The star player, 
Koshiro the Seventh, then seventy-six, remem- 
bered all the extensive cuts which we had decided 
were necessary to approximate European theatre 
tempo. He speeded up the somewhat languorous 
lines and even dispensed with his kurombo or 
shadow-like attendant who follows the star around 
on the stage adjusting his costume and hair and 
handing him various properties such as fans, 
swords and the like, as required in the course of 
a performance. Koshiro feared that Westerners 
might find the extraneous person on the stage 
distracting. 

He also insisted that at the end of the perform- 
ance he would take a curtain call (a practice 
unheard of in Japan, where the audience shows 
its appreciation during the scene, not afier- 
wards); and, even more incongruous to Kabuki 
tradition, he would bow in Western style. All of 
us were wondering secretly if there would be 
a curtain call at all and were dreading old 
Koshiro’s heartbreak if he never made his cher- 
ished bow. 
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The response of these G.I.’s and officers and 
civilians surprised even the most optimistic of us. 
The show had scarcely been going five minutes 
before we could feel the electric atmosphere. No 
Japanese except the actors themselves were al- 
lowed in the theatre so there could not possibly be 
any prompting by claqueurs; but at key moments 
—just when the Japanese connoisseur reacts and 
expects to hear appreciation from the spectators 
—the hall burst into spontaneous applause. 

Afterwards, backstage, the actors were excited 
and incredulous. They could hardly believe the 
audience had really liked it. The aged Koshiro 
had two things to say in his deep, ponderous 
voice. The first was amazement that “no one 
coughed, no one ate, no baby cried! I never 
thought,” he said, “that so many people could be 
so quiet.” He of course was talking in terms of 
the Japanese who make theatregoing a family 
affair. His second reaction was to the “torture” 
of the curtain call. After seventy-one years of 
acting on the various stages of Japan, no perform- 
ance strained him too much. That night, for in- 
stance, he danced effortlessly and without gasping 
down the sixty-foot hanamichi. The success of 
that first program was such that “Allied Nights of 
Kabuki” was repeated each month and people 
were turned away at each of the subsequent 
performances. 

Recently, American papers and periodicals have 
been paying tributes to Kabuki. Distinguished 
names like Paul Green, Joshua Logan, Isamu 
Noguchi and James Michener have been followed 
by less well-known but equally enthusiastic peo- 
ple. By now anyone interested in the theatre 
knows that he will see a tremendous spectacle. 
The staging, the glitter and the costumes in- 
sure a dazzling performance. But that is the 
surface or immediate appeal. Underneath,even the 
most glamorous moment in the Japanese theatre 
represents a lifetime of the actor’s work and 
generations of the stage art’s traditions. An actor 
is expected to be a master of a dozen subsidiary 
arts—the tea ceremony, sword fighting, elegant 
speech and manners, painting, poetic composition, 
in addition to his own craft in all its ramifica- 
tions. The plays in which he performs are old, 
complex pieces, many of which have obscure 
meanings, involved syntax ar.d exquisite poetry 
which tax the actor’s intellectual as well as artis- 
tic abilities. The language itself sometimes be- 
comes so intricate that only the initiated can 
follow its flights. At the core of each perform- 
ance, however, are aesthetic honesty and intensity 
which convey overwhelming power. It is this 
factor which penetrates most directly to people 
regardless of their understanding or experience in 
the medium of Kabuki itself. 
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The oyama of Kabuki can instruct even the 
geisha in female deportment 


by CARL M. GUELZO 


UST WHY would any drama form, except for special comic or 
dramatic effects, rely heavily on female impersonators—rely 
so heavily, in fact, that such roles would assume the aspect of 
a separate profession? In Western drama the answer is easy: the neces- 
sity simply doesn’t exist. In Japanese drama just the opposite is true 

Kabuki, the Japanese classical drama, has relatively little in common 
with occidental drama forms in spite of numerous exterior similarities. 
In Kabuki the Japanese have expressed the very best of their national 
ideals and aspirations. A Japanese audience attends a performance, not 
only to be entertained, but also be reminded of a rich cultural heritage 
Combined with lessons in morals and social graces, the Kabuki-goer 
demands and receives a strong miscellany of traditional music, colorful 
and intricate dances, humor and fantasy and a good bit of stark realism. 
The great revolving stages of the Kabuki theatre in Tokyo and the other 
theatres of Tokyo, Osaka and Kyoto where Kabuki is customarily per- 
formed antedate in principle most of what the Western world has to offer 
in the way of stage effects and machinery. Even the runway in Minsky’s 
was preceded by the hanamichi of Kabuki. 

In pursuit of realism, stage effects have been refined to an extra- 
ordinary degree. The smoke and glow of wooden timbers about to burst 
into flame contrast strangely with the complaints of the actors that the 
wind machines which produce the effects of flames cause the stage to be 
too cool; the stage settings themselves more often than not resemble 
wood-block prints in their delicacy and precision of detail; and the bloody 
reality of the man in death agony from sword thrusts completes the 
illusion of reality. 

But the life and society of feudal Japan could never be portrayed 
realistically on the stage, in spite of authentic settings and costumes, if 
female roles were not included. Yet the Kabuki drama excludes actresses 
in the face of many famous plays which star the female lead. 

When Kabuki first started about three hundred years ago, the sex of 
cast members was no problem, In fact, the actress Okuni is credited with 
originating Kabuki. For about a century mixed companies toured Japan 
with a considerable degree of success, performing adaptations of the 
puppet plays and religious Noh dances that are immensely popular with 
Japanese audiences even to this day. On the Japanese government rests 
the blame of purging Kabuki of its female element. 

The Japanese, very prim and narrowly moral with regard to the 
conduct of women, took a rather dim view of the nocturnal, extracur- 
ricular activities of the actresses. So boldly and flagrantly were these 
women violating the codes of conduct set up to control their off-stage 
activities that the national government in retaliation banned all women 
from the Kabuki stage. 


(continued on page 89) 


Nakamura Kichiemon, foremost living Kabuki actor, demonstrates the 
versatility required of leaders of his craft. This sequence covers his 
recent performances of three roles in different plays within a day’s time 
top, as a young man; center, as a woman; bottom, as a man approxi- 
mately his own actual age, sixty-five 





TEA WITH SEAN 


ALFREDO VALENTE 


' 


. 


BY 
GEORGE BELLAK 


M R. O’Casey?” 

“Yes?” 

“Mr. O’Casey, I’m the American writer who 
wrote to you from London. If you remember 
I wrote that I might be out here in the West 
Country with my family and .. .” 

“Oh,” the voice at the other end of the tele- 
phone cuts in, “you want to speak to my father. 
This is Mr. O’Casey’s son.” 

“Oh.” 

“Just a moment, please.” 

In the next silent moments, the receiver grows 
unaccountably damp in the hand, the little coun- 
try call box becomes unbearably humid, though 
beyond the glass walls a glorious afternoon blesses 
the fields. 

Suddenly, “Hello.” 

“Yes?” 

“He’s resting now, and he says why don’t you 
come for tea about four o’clock.” 

“Fine, thank you. We will. Good-by.” 

“Good-by.” Click .. . Click. 


“O’Casey sits at the head 
of the table, keen-witted, 
twinkling-eyed, in good form.” 





Totnes! The travel book says, “Totnes is a small 
colorful town nestled in the center of glorious 
Devon.” It does not say the natives sing, “Devon, 
Devon, glorious Devon . . . where the sun doesn’t 
shine six days out of seven.” It says, “Totnes is 
distinguished as a cultural center in Devon. 
Music, art and pottery flourish in this ancient 
community.” It does not say that Sean O’Casey 
has lived here for sixteen years. 

Tingrith! The name of the house. No mundane 
numbers in Totnes. Names instead. Tingrith is 
Victorian, full-sized, a bit solemn, undistinguish- 
able from any other house lining the street near 
the railroad yard and bridge. There is a hedge 
screening a piece of lawn and a walk up to a door 
at the side. Meet my neighbor, an inner voice 
imagines someone in the next house saying, name 
of O’Casey, writes plays and things. 


"THE anxious approach to the door, next to the 

garage where two bicycles luxuriate in lone- 
some grandeur, is filled with a sense of unreality. 
The mind races back to the first reading of Juno, 
of Within the Gates. The Johnny Casside of I 
Knock at the Door is as vivid as yesterday’s re- 
reading. Now Johnny Casside is here at Tingrith. 
We knock at the door. 

“Oh yes, come in please.” He is a tall, sturdy 
young man in slacks and shirt. His skin is olive, 
his features pleasing and sensitive. His smile is, 
at the same time, withdrawn and ready. The 
oldest child, Breon. 


“He'll be down in a moment.” He leads the way 
to the sitting-room. The table near the window 
is set for tea. On one wall is the Augustus John 
portrait of the young, staunch O’Casey looking 
toward the future, eyes keen and sharp behind 
the metal-rimmed glasses, face determined. On 
another wall, John’s painting of the gitano, a 
lovely evocative gypsy, full of moods and fires. 
Sturdy, well-used furniture is about. It is a good 
room, a comfortable room, a room of books and 
relaxation and family. 

Moments spent in awkward waiting, alone. Our 
child, with feminine and four-year-old curiosity, 
becomes acquainted with the carving of an arm- 
chair, peeks at the table and, with questioning 
eyes, at the plate of cookies. Without warning 
there are footsteps. Our heads snap to the door- 
way. A familiar figure comes in energetically. 
Familiar because of the bright eyes behind the 
glasses, the sparse yet stubborn sprout of gray 
hair that springs up from behind the high brow. 

He comes abreast of the portrait and the 
changes are visible, the lines, the shadows, the 
most honorable scar of battle, the tiredness. But 
it is the same O’Casey. One knows that by the 
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searching look and the firm, outstretched hand, 
the honest greeting and the sense of life which 
emanates. If the face is thin, the eyes are keen. 
If now, at sixty-nine, the shoulders are beginning 
to stoop, the heart is greater than ever. 


E greet each other. As we talk the introduc- 

tions, his eyes notice the child clinging shyly 
to its mother’s skirt. He seemingly ignores her. 
This gives reassurance, and in a moment she 
makes the first overture by daring to release the 
skirt and staring up at him in frank curiosity. 
The way open, he then, slowly, gently, engages 
her in conversation. But the physical distance 
between them is too great. So he squats, is on 
her level now. They talk. She does not retreat 
but accepts him for he knows that one does not 
talk down to a child but gives it full dignity as 
a human being. Thus, they converse. And the 
mind speeds to the dedication in his latest volume: 
“To the young of all lands, all colors, all creeds.” 


A robust girl with long, fair braids comes 
through the doorway. She is quiet, modest, teen- 
age shy. Shivaun. Her eyes look down and she 
protests as her father proudly tells of her skill 
in ceramics and points to a lovely bowl in the 
room as proof. He asks that she sit next to him 
at tea, and she laughingly consents. Shivaun has 
brought with her a huge stack of children’s pic- 
ture books, collected heritage of three O’Casey 
children. These are for the visiting ¢hild, who, 
delighted, sits on a couch and devours them. 
Every so often Shivaun looks over at her with 
a prematurely maternal expression. 

A laughing boy enters, Younger than Breon, 
older than Shivaun, with a wedge of brown hair 
sliding down his forehead. Nial. And thus they 
are all present save Eileen O’Casey, the beautiful 
wife of Sean, who has gone to visit her mother in 
Torquay. Shivaun goes out to bring in the tea. 
Nial assists her, for as O’Casey patiently explains, 
they have no help in the house. It is a big house, 
and there is lots to do. But they do it all them- 
selves. One wonders why, only for a moment. 
The answer is the same in any land and in all 
languages. 


HE custom of tea is more than teacups and 

nibbling. It is, in essence, a break in the labors 
of the day that feeds the spirit as much as the 
body. It is taken together, or should be. It is 
relaxation and talk, while there is still light in 
the sky. It is intimate and friendly, as all bread- 
breaking is friendly. And if it is done properly, 
when it is over the mesh of the people at the 
table will have been accomplished. 


(continued on page 91) 





XHE world of the the 
research labs and the competitive vastness of 


motion picture, from 
Hollywood to the many thousands of threatres 
across the country, is currently in the throes of 
the 


refers to as a “revolution.” 


what industry somewhat self-consciously 
As the term goes, 
there is probably as much justification for it now 
as there was in the dimly-remembered early 
thirties when the screen found its voice, and a 
tottering Hollywood, prodded by public excite- 
ment, spent many millions rushing into sound and 
embracing this altogether more stimulating and 
provocative form of visual and aural expression 


Today 


switched from 


the emphasis has been dramatically 
The with 


shrewd appreciation of the pressing need for 


ear to eye. movies, 
something to revitalize the medium, have latched 
firmly and with almost desperate determination 
onto a magic lingo: 3-D, the panoramic screen 
and, for good measure, stereophonic sound. And 
a Hollywood which for so many years has boasted 
of its independence from the restrictions of the 
theatre as a storyteller is suddenly discovering its 
basic kinship with the legitimate stage. 

None of these innovations, not even the flirta- 
tion with Broadway, constitute any drastic de- 
parture for the motion picture, which in its com- 
paratively short history has been through several 
such cycles. The third-dimensional movie (3-D) 
has been around in one form or another virtually 
from the birth of the art. The quest for a wider 
screen has been steadily pursued at various 
stages, and stereophonic sound has intrigued in- 
dustry and public alike since Walt Disney showed 
what could be done with it in his Fantasia. As 
for the stage, Hollywood has drawn on it and its 
talent over the years but rarely in as literal a 
sense as is now proposed. 


FRED FEHL 


Eye Squarely on the Theatre... 


The Screen’s 


BY WALTER LOWE 


The review New Faces is one of the Broad- 
way shows scheduled for 3-D movie pro- 
duction. The plan to photograph the show 
directly from the stage further accents the 
screen's tendency to look to the theatre in the 
course of the present “revolution” in Holly- 
wood. The four “new faces” are Patricia 
Hammerlee, Virginia de Luce, Rosemary 
O'Reilly and Robert Clary. 


In the hectic, high-pressure realm of the picture 
business, where art and the profit motive are so 
hopelessly intertwined that to try to separate 
them could be—and usually is—factal to both, 
opinions are sharply divided on the precise direc- 
tion the “revolution” is taking, how far it should 
be allowed to go and what lasting effects might 
be expected from it. 

The air is full of animated discussion of the 
comparative merits of such high-sounding pro- 
cesses as CinemaScope, Natural Vision, Vecto- 
graph, Superama, Glamorama, Todd-AO and 
Cinerama. A glorious state of confusion is only 
gradually showing signs of abating into some sort 
of pattern, with no one still quite sure just what 
these optical systems can or cannot do or what 
technological changes they require in both the 
studios and the theatres. 

Certainly, in planning subjects of suitable big- 
ness to fill the new vastness of the screen, Holly- 
wood producers are conspicuously turning to 
Broadway stage hits to answer their needs. Rich- 
ard Rodgers and Oscar Hammerstein II, after 
viewing samples of Michael Todd’s Todd-AO 
wide-screen system at the Regent Theatre in 
Buffalo, were sufficiently enthused that they 
agreed to make Oklahoma!, probably the most 
fabulous of their many hit shows, available for 
filming in that process. Cameras should roll on 
the picture early next year, and we have the 
assurance of Mssrs. Rodgers and Hammerstein 
that the film will mirror all the elements of the 
play without too many changes. 

Others in Hollywood too are giving unusual 
attention to the stage. M-G-M, for instance, in- 
tends to give Brigadoon the wide-screen treat- 
ment and is making Kiss Me, Kate both in wide- 
screen and 3-D. When Cinerama gets going on 
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production, it may well choose to do two prop- 
erties owned by Louis B. Mayer, Paint Your 
Wagon and Blossom Time. 

Accentuating the affinity between screen and 
stage, a number of producers are currently study- 
ing ways and means of photographing current hit 
shows directly from the boards in 3-D. This has 
been tried before but never with much success. 
Now with the illusion of depth added, it is felt 
that the experiments merit repeating. One of the 
plays set for screen treatment in this technique 
is the musical revue New Faces. Another is Top 
Banana. If the public goes for the idea, others 
undoubtedly will follow. 

Meanwhile, in Hollywood scientists and optical 
experts still have the floor. Almost every major 
studio has cleaned out its attic and dusted off old 
lenses and inventions. Each producer is playing 
the cards close to his chest, jealous of real or 
imagined advantages over competitors. Produc- 
tion has slumped seriously in the face of industry- 
wide indecision and a hesitancy to standardize. 

The movie houses, suddenly faced with the 
prospect of having to play pictures photographed 
in a variety of different systems, are doing their 
best to keep up with developments which eventu- 
ally may cost them hundreds of millions of dollars 
in new equipment. Here and there one can hear 
lone voices crying that what’s needed is not better 
screens but better pictures. As the prominent 
producer-director George Stevens put it: “Unless 
we come to our senses, we'll end up with a mag- 
nificently huge screen, no picture and no audi- 
Stevens belongs to that small group of 
coolheaded creators in the film capital which has 
stopped long enough to take the long-range view 
and has come to certain pertinent conclusions 
regarding the industry’s headlong rush into new 
forms. It writes off 3-D, which requires the 
audience to wear special glasses, as a mere gim- 
mick of which the public will soon tire and which 
cannot have any lasting value unless engineers 
come up with a system that provides the same 
effects without glasses. 

These critics agree, however, that there is an 
aura of permanency in the dramatically sudden 
search for a new screen dimension which would 
permit the picture to take on new breadth and 
scope and would give the audience a more inti- 


” 
ence. 
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Third-Dimensional Roundup 


mate sense of participation. The big argument 
centers around the question: what shape screen 
would be best to strengthen that illusion, convey 
the impression of bigness and still fit within the 
limitations of the conventional motion picture 
house. 

The very first of the stereoscopic features, 
Bwana Devil, which was poorly produced, en- 
joyed a great success attributed mostly to its 
novelty. It has been estimated that this wisp of 
a film, made on a shoestring budget, will gross 
close to $5,000,000, putting it in a class with some 
of Hollywood’s most profitable. Warner Brothers’ 
House of Wax, first of the major-studio 3-D pro- 
ductions and reinforced with stereophonic sound, 
gave an inkling of what could be achieved with 
professional application of stereoscopic methods 
and has shown such drawing power that the 
studio has now announced it will make almost all 
of its pictures in third-dimensional form. 

There is no denying the intrinsic value of 
3-D technique which, if correctly employed, con- 
tributes a realistic illusion of foreground to back- 
ground distance. Players and objects take on 
a lifelike quality of roundness and solidity which 
immediately encourages much better interaction 
with the audiencé. To date Hollywood has shown 
little tendency to come to grips with the real 
possibilities of stereoscopic methods. The devel- 
opment is still strictly in the gimmick stage, with 

(continued on page 93) 





Top Banana, which gave Phil Silvers one of his fattest 
Broadway roles, is another musical show set for produc- 
tion in 3-D by photographing directly from the stage. 


JOHN BENNEWITZ 





HOUSTON ROGERS 


DENIS DE MARNEY 


Homage to the Queen, which 
had its premiére June 2 in 
London during Coronation fes- 
tivities, pays tribute to four 
queens of England: Elizabeth 
I, Anne, Victoria and Eliza- 
beth II. John Hart and Violetta 
Elvin are principals in this 
scene. Choreography is by 
Frederick Ashton. All the 
ballets pictured will receive 


their American premiéres dur- 


ing the tour, which is spon- 
sored by the Royal Opera 
House, Covent Garden, and 
the Arts Council of Great Bri- 
tain under the management of 
S. Hurok 


The Shadow, described as “an 
evocative and lyric parable of 
romantic love,” was choreo- 
graphed by John Cranko and 
has music by Dohnanyi. Philip 
Chatfield is the youth, Svet- 
lana Berisova, his love, and 
Bryan Ashbridge, the shadow 
The company’s four-week New 
York engagement runs through 
October 11 





~ even new 


productions, including 
Homage to the Queen, are 
included in the repertoire 
of ten works to be pre- 
sented by the English com- 
pany during its twenty- 
week transcontinental tour 
of leading American and 
Canadian cities, beginning 
September 13 at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House in 
New York 


(Above) Margot Fon- 
teyn, one of the leading 
names in ballet, dances 
the role of Chloe in 
Daphnis and Chloe to 
music by Ravel. Fred- 
erick Ashton provided 


(Right) Violetta Elvin makes a strik- < the 
ing heroine for Don Juan, associate 


choreography for 


this version of a famous 


director Ashton’s conception of one love story from mythol- 


of literature’s most striking heroes. ogy 
Choreography is based on Gautier’s 
La Morte amoureuse while the mu- 


sical score is Richard Strauss’s tone 


DEREK ALLEN 


poem. Edward Burra designed the 
production 


Sylvia, Frederick Ashton’s 
three-act production of Deli- 
bes’ ballet, offers some of the 
most handsome of the com- 
pany’s settings. This is a 
scene from Act I. Robin and 
Christopher Ironside designed 
the settings for the work, 
which had its premiere in 
London last September. Nin- 
ette de Valois remains as di- 
rector of the company. 


FELIX FONTEYN 





King Richard III, first production of the new Strat- 
ford Shakespearean Festival of Canada Foundation, 
offered Alec Guinness in the title role and Amelia 
Hall of Ottawa as Lady Anne. Canadians formed 
the bulk of the Festival company, which was di- 
rected by Tyrone Guthrie 


(Right) 

As the deformed Gloucester in King Richard III, 
Alec Guinness added to his gallery of portrayals on 
both stage and screen 


QTRATFORD, Ontario, is a city of about twenty 
N 
thousand inhabitants. It is like many another 


small Canadian city except that it has an excep- 
tionally large and charming public park with 
a small creek dammed to form a chain of lakes, 
plus some islands and hundreds of fine old wil- 
lows. The creek goes by the name of Avon, and 
there are Swans of Avon—live ones, not meta- 
phorical. A bust of Shakespeare, who is repre- 
sented as an effeminate, decidedly “long-haired” 
type, is mounted on a plinth of almond toffee in 
a pretty little garden by the water’s edge. 
Twenty-five years ago Stratford produced a 
young man called Tom Patterson, who, fanatically 
proud of his native city’s good name, was grieved 
to think that its cultural activities, like those of 
some other small towns, were apt to be a little 
unambitious. He decided that there was no rea- 
son why Stratford, Ontario, should not, like Strat- 
ford, England, become a festival center. This was 
not perhaps a very wild flight of imagination; his 
great achievement was to get an influential group 
of fellow citizens to think the same and to get 
them so steamed up that they were ready to stop 
talking hot air, ready to raise funds and take 
action. The result was the Ontario city’s first 
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Shakespearean Festival (July 13-August 22) in 
what is planned as an annual cycle. 


Unlike most small-town committees, this one 
had a very rare combination of virtues—daring 
and humility. The members were ready to take 
big risks and they were ready to take professional 
advice. On such advice they decided to perform 
Shakespeare’s plays on the sort of stage for which 
they were written rather than in an imitation of 
a nineteenth-century opera house. Also on pro- 
fessional advice they placed their stage in a tent, 
and had the auditorium designed by a good archi- 
tect and decorated by a celebrated artist. Again 
I think the committee showed good judgment in 
deciding that its project must be demonstrably 
a Canadian one, executed by Canadians; but that 
Canada need not be too proud to accept some 
friendly advice and help from overseas. 


Alec Guinness came to play in Richard III and 
All’s Well That .Ends Well, the two Festival 
productions; American-born Irene Worth and 
Scottish-born Douglas Campbell came from the 
Old Vic in London; Stratford, England, loaned 
a good character man called Michael Bates. For 
the rest the large company was entirely Canadian. 
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a New Stratford 


The story behind Canada’s enterprising young festival 


is related by its noted director 


The Festival has been most warmly received 
not only by the press but by a public which 
packed the tent theatre’s fifteen hundred seats 
It has been a remarkable demonstration of Ca- 
nadian talent on the stage, Canadian grit and 
enterprise in the committee room, and of the fact, 
endlessly demonstrated but still insufficiently 
appreciated, that if you want to achieve any sig- 
nificant result in the theatre, it’s absolutely no 
good “playing safe”; you’ve got to go all out to 
express an idea. It may, like this one, be a good 
idea. Like this one it won’t be achieved without 
endless headache, heartache, anxiety and plain 
dogged, damned drudgery. 

Stratford has not lacked for Jeremiahs; there 
have been plenty of head wagging and finger wag- 
ging. There have been plenty of people ready to 
damn the whole enterprise simply because it was 
new. There have been even more people who 
have adopted the almost meaner attitude of snip- 
ing and sneering, but not quite wholeheartedly: 
occupying a seat upon the fence which would 
enable them to say “What did I tell you!” which- 
ever way the cat eventually jumped. None of 
that in a small town makes for ease of mind for 
a committee which has risked a lot of money and 
a lot of reputation on something so chancy as 


theatrical success—more especially in a predom- 
inantly and even belligerently evangelical com- 


All’s Well That Ends Well, alternate attraction of 
the Festival, presented Alec Guinness as the King 
of France and Irene Worth as Helena in a modern 
dress version. Settings for both productions were 
designed by Tanya Moiseiwitsch. 
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by TYRONE GUTHRIE 


munity where theatrical success is still regarded 
by many excellent persons as one of Satan’s 
trade-marks 

This time the Good Idea has proved a winner. 
Honor and money have been saved. It is only the 
cheeks of the scoffers and mockers which are red, 
but not so much with the blush of shame as the 
effort of jumping onto the band wagon. Alas, in 
the theatre it is not always so. The meritorious 
beginning does not always reach a happy ending. 
Too often a good idea in the theatre costs you 
your shirt and brings no reward whatever except 
the contumely of the critics and the contempt of 
those fools who confound merit with success. 

Let those who would play safe shun ideas. They 
are expensive, dangerous, explosive things. The 
safe way is to sell, but not make, some tangible 
article for which there is a constant demand— 
granite headstones, for example. These one can 
sell till kingdom come; and, as one grows enor- 
mously rich, he can reflect cosily that life, even 
at its brightest and best, is nasty, brutish and 
mercifully short. 


Photographs by PETER SMITH 


. 
Irene Worth, another of the principal imports for 
the month-long event, appeared as the mad Queen 


Margaret in Richard III 





BY CHARLES D. RICE 


Theatrical press agents are Jacks-of-all-trades 
and masters of many, from raising funds 


to recruiting audiences 


If you are one of those eccentric souls who 
prefers to remain seated during intermission 
rather than battle tooth and nail in the lobby for 
the privilege of smoking a cigarette, you may 
have read far enough into your program to see 
the production credits on page seventeen. If so, 
there is a bare chance that you have noted this 
line, sandwiched in somewhere between General 
Manager and Wardrobe Mistress: 

Press Representative .Joe Duddy 

It probably did not impress you much. You 
certainly did not turn to your wife and say, 
“Gad, I wonder what sort of fellow that Duddy 
is!’ Nevertheless, theoretically speaking Joe 
Duddy is the man who is responsible for your 
being in the theatre at all. Joe is the one who 
placed the advertisement that you saw, or the 
publicity story that you read or the photo of the 
blonde chorus girl, sitting on a cake of ice, that 
intrigued you. Again theoretically, you wouldn’t 
even have known the show was in town if it 
weren't for Joe Duddy. 
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Joe is the show’s press agent (press representa- 
tive is one of those high-class names, like morti- 
cian). His duties are legion. Besides trying to beg- 
borrow-steal publicity space from jaded drama 
editors, he must be a glorified butler and mes- 
senger boy to the producer, a smart all-around 
advertising hand, a practiced diplomat dealing 
with backstage hair-pullings, a master of the art 
of clutching a telephone receiver to his ear four 
hours per day and a Wall Street wizard to help 
scrape up that last $4,000 “so we can go into 
rehearsal.” 

Moreover, he must be a good “advance man,” 
which means that when a shows opens out of 
town (out of New York), he should be able to 
set up a sound advertising campaign, get all the 
local drama editors and feature writers into the 
proper frame of mind, argue price scales and 
related subjects with hostile house managers and 
secure three to six dozen hotel rooms for actors 
and production heads, all of whom insist on cross 
ventilation, a view of the park and hot-and-cold- 


running drama reporters. This is almost always 


at a time when the American Legion is in town 
and even the park benches are booked in advance. 

When an agent has a big “name” in his show, 
he is apt to run into fantastic difficulties. One 
Hollywood charmer, star of a late and not parti- 
cularly lamented musical, walked into an out-of- 
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town theatre, took one look at her dressing-room 
and yelled, “Where’s the rug? My contract calls 
Send me that jerk 
press agent!” The agent, who was ready to crawl 


for wall-to-wall carpeting! 


up the wall from overwork (tryout time is night- 
mare time for agents), was duly sent. He sug- 
gested in a gentlemanly way what she might do 
with the carpet, and she vowed not to speak to 
him again. Ever! 

The average press agent shrugs off his myriad 
day-to-day worries. It’s his life, after all, and 
there is nothing in the Constitution that says he 
can’t quit and open a shoeshine parlor if he wants 
to. But he does bitterly complain of one thing. 
A show hits Broadway. It is roundly hissed by 
all the critics. The writing is inept. The direction 
is stupid. The star is miscast. The sets are garish. 
So the 
producer, the author, the director, the star and 
the designer get together at Sardi’s for a post- 
mortem, and the “We 


could have made a run of it, but we got a bad 


In short it’s what is known as a “bomb.” 


unanimous opinion 1s: 


press job.” 

“This is what really gets you down,” says one 
flack (flack is a low-class word for press agent, 
used largely by Variety). “The producer is cut 
in for fifty per cent of the profits, the director is 
getting a big fee and percentage, the star is doing 
$3,000 a week and the author’s getting ten per 
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cent of the whole business—so they pin this 
‘bomb’ on the press agent, who has no say what- 
ever in the production. He has to sell what they 
$200 and $300 a 


which he’s got to pay his office 


give him and draws between 
week, out of 
expenses.” 

That’s what the press agent says. Producers 
often feel different. “Press agents don’t do a 
decent job today,” says one veteran showman 
“They just go through the motions. Give me the 
old days when they used to stop traffic on Broad- 
way with their crazy gags. I'll admit they were 
a lot drunker then, but they got results.” 

True, the days are gone when agents tried to 
get their shows raided by police, dreamed up 
milk baths for Anna Held and had aerialists walk 
a tightrope across Times Square. But the feeling 
among today’s agents is that the public has be- 
come too sophisticated to fall for corny tricks 
Perhaps the last gaudy open-air stunt was en- 
gineered by agent Joe Flynn, a gentleman of the 
old school. He carted a couple of dozen “scantily- 
clad” chorus girls to the middle of Times Square 
and set them to staging a tug of war. Then the 
enterprising Mr. Flynn nearest 
policeman, pointed out the scandalous state of 
affairs and demanded that the whole bevy be 


When the officer 


was reluctant, Joe grew desperate and insisted 


raced for the 


whisked off in the pie wagon 
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that he must at least take action against the girl 
who shot off the starting gun, since she had no 
firearms permit. The officer finally did arrest this 
girl, and the whole fracas got good coverage in 
the New York dailies. 

It is dubious whether such a shenanigan would 
be very successful today. In the first place, news- 
papermen are more skeptical and the public too. 
In the second place, it is more difficult to get the 


be 
present-day chorus girl to do anything undignified 
—particularly without paying Chorus Equity 
rates. Press agents often find them hostile to 
posing for mere cheesecake pictures. 

In the third place, even the cops are brighter 
these days, which raises hob with the old tried- 
and-true method of getting publicity through 
police action. This technique was developed to 
a veritable science by the veteran Ned Alvord, 
known on the road as “The Deacon.” Alvord 
usually handled musicals, and with one show, 
whenever he hit a new town, he would cover 
every accessible building wall and fence with 
three-sheet posters that were rampant with 
“scantily-clad” girls. Then he would dress up in 
a parson’s outfit that he always carried in his 
trunk and canvass the local clergy, Fuller-Brush 
style. Posing as an out-of-town prelate, he would 
demand: “How can you, as a guardian of public 
morals, allow such foul posters to besmirch your 
fair city? I know what I would do if such an 
abomination struck my own town—I would march 
down to the nearest police station and protest 
with all my might!” 

This dodge worked week after week for this 
show. The authorities would be deluged with 
complaints; the dailies would carry front-page 
stories; the citizenry would flock to the box office. 

But, alas, we must face the fact that the clergy 
has become more worldly, along with the police, 
and therefore, for better or worse, theatrical 
press agentry has been gradually forced into a 
mold of unaccustomed dignity. 

Let us take a clinical look at Joe Duddy, the 
average tub-thumper of today, and find out what 


kind of chap he really is. Joe is a college graduate 
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with a newspaper background. Joe is married to 
a pretty ex-showgirl, who really wanted a home 
more than a career. They used to live in a small 
apartment ten blocks from Shubert Alley, but 
when their two kids started growing up they 
managed to swing a little house in New Jersey. 
Joe commutes daily and bores everyone in the 
theatre district by complaining that the rabbits 
are eating up his lettuce sets. His small office in 
one of the theatre buildings is crammed with 
pasted-up press books, looks as though it never 
has been dusted and never will be. (When agent 
Richard Maney recently moved from his old office 
in the Empire Theatre building, his desk actually 
fell to pieces in the moving men’s hands.) 

Joe Duddy is a moderate drinker; like most of 
us, he works like a fiend when he has to and takes 
it easy when he can get away with it. His rough- 
est period, as we have suggested before, is when 
a show is in the throes of production and tryout. 
During rehearsal period he must worry about 
advance publicity stories and hook-ups on radio 
and TV. He must ricochet back and forth from 
Philadelphia or New Haven or Boston, where the 
show is to open, tending to a hundred advance 
arrangements. This is the “black ear” time, too, 
when half his waking hours are spent with a 
telephone wrapped around his head, on the other 
end of which is a frantic producer spluttering 
fantastic orders and counterorders. 

Like everyone else in the theatre, Joe has two 
fateful nights. The first is when the show opens 
out of town (let’s say in Boston because press 
agents are fond of Boston—the drama departments 
are friendly there.) Joe shows up at the theatre 
early to drop cozening words to the local critics 
as they file in. If the producer is paying him bet- 
ter than the minimum union rate, he wears a 
tuxedo; if not, it’s the old serge with a cigarette 
burn on the knee. When the curtain goes down 
to the accompaniment of Joe’s wild applause, he 
knows pretty well whether he’s got a “bomb” 
on his hands or not. If a “bomb,” he checks over 
his mental list of friendly producers who might 
sign him up for a new venture. If the show is 
promising, he rubs his inflamed palms together 
in bliss and dreams of going back to Sardi’s with 
cheerful claims of how Boston audiences threw 
$1,000 bills out of the balcony in sheer ecstasy. 

Then the big night. Broadway. Again Joe 
stands at the door murmuring sweet nothings to 
the critics as they enter. When the curtain rings 
down this time, he has an even better idea 
whether the season will be feast or famine. And 
at midnight he gets the score exactly, for he has 
phoned the various dailies and persuaded friends 
on the night shift to read the reviews to him. 

(continued on page 95) 
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Karl Genvs (second from left) direc- 
tor of the Totem Pole Playhouse in 
Caledonia State Park, Fayetteville, 
Pennsylvania, rehearses with members 
of the company near the playhouse, 
located on top of a hill surrounded 
by pine trees. A twenty-fourfoot to- 
tem pole lies at the base of the hill. 


His is the story of the trials and 
ete that faced one theatre, 
the Totem Pole Playhouse, in establish- 
ing a permanent summer company. Its 
pattern prob ibly can be duplicated a 
hundred times over by summer theatres 
throughout the country. Yet the Totem 


Pole story has its own special flavor. 


Three years ago director Karl Genus, 
his wife, his six-year-old son and a busi- 
ness manager arrived in the Pennsylvania 
mountains from Michigan. Their objec- 
tive: building a successful suremer thea- 
tre in Caledonia State Park, Fayette- 
ville, Pennsylvania. They came in a car, 
pulling 2,100 pounds of scenery. Their 
hopes were high, but the scene that con- 
fronted them was dismal and frightening 
They were greeted by a cold, cement 
block building with four walls, no beds, 
no dressing rooms, no stage and no wel- 


coming committee The 


house that 
"awaited them to accommodate _ their 


group of twenty-two was a shack without 
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running water. Bohemian is too con- 
ventional a word for the atmosphere. 
The shack resembled something from 
The Grapes of Wrath. Park benches and 
donated mattresses made bumpy beds for 
the four people. They kept warm by 
sleeping in their clothes. A search was 
made for better quarters, and an old log 
cabin with a fireplace was found, which 
answered more adequately the 
needs. 


group's 


The next step was building a stage. 
Genus designed what he calls a “Lazy 
Susan”’ twenty-nine-foot turntable plat- 
form. Mrs. Genus claims that erecting it 
was like trying to bake a_ twenty-nine- 
foot pic. The pie-shaped sections were 
made removable in order to leave the 
rented building clear for the winter. 
When a scene is finished on stage, the 
lights dim and one of the actors dashes 
off, grabs a rope and operates the turn- 
table. The stage presented many prob- 
lems, not the least of which was the 
matter of actors getting lost between the 
sets during the operation. Once the 
audience got into the act by helping the 
company lift the turntable back onto 
the pivot after it was dislodged 

The first play on this three-set revolv- 
ing stage was Three Men on a Horse, 
which was followed by Green Grow the 
Lilacs. Both were successful. A_ pre- 
Broadway tryout of Grant Marshall's 
River Boy seemed destined for failure 
when the lead, Wallace Eley, now with 
Circle-in-the-Square in New York City, 
injured his knee. But this mishap only 
challenged the company’s ingenuity. The 
play, originally designed with mountain 
crags and plenty of movement, was 
slightly rewritten to limit physical move- 
ment and make the lead a cripple. Eley 
successfully played not only this role 
but many others with his knee in a cast. 


One of the many amusing incidents 
involved preparing a bath for the in- 
génue. Mrs. Genus volunteered to get 
the water while the actress rehearsed. 
The first pailful, which was poured into 
a large washtub, streamed out of nu- 
merous holes, ran down between the 
floor boards and drenched the rehearsing 
actors. The group’s comedienne vowed 
that a bottle of chlorophyll sprinkled 
generously over her head would suffice 
for her toilet henceforth. 

The lease on the log cabin was ter- 
minated when the landlord found the 
troupe mistakenly pouring cement down 
the drain instead of lye. The company 
then moved to the Log Cabin Inn eight 
miles from the theatre. 


by Aimee Scheff 


The first season was a difficult one, 
with the theatre eight miles off the main 
highway, seats uncomfortable and park- 
ing inadequate. Nevertheless, the com- 
pany was so well liked and had so iden- 
tified itself with the community that 
Caledonia residents and Chambersburg, 
Pennsylvania, businessmen raised suffi- 
cient money for a new theatre site on 
the Lincoln Highway. The present play- 
house is located atop a beautiful hill 
surrounded by pine trees, with a water- 
fall nearby. Converted from an old log 
cabin pavilion, it has comfortable seats, 
dressing rooms, rest rooms and adequate 
parking Although 
structure the theatre retains a_ rustic 


space. modern in 
charm, with old wagon wheels as chan- 
deliers and a beamed ceiling. 

The new Totem Pole Playhouse also 
has the twenty-nine-foot revolving stage, 
which is set two feet from the audi- 
torium floor, plus two side stages giving 
a total opening of forty-eight feet, ample 
for unique stage and lighting effects. The 
company’s repertoire consists of varied 
Broadway hits. Its August schedule in- 
cludes But Not Goodbye, Private Lives, 
Be Your Age and Abie’s Irish Rose, 
which closes the season on September 7. 
The secret of Totem Pole’s success seems 
to be hard work, plenty of imagination 
and an inexhaustible sense of humor. 


Theatre on a Traveling Showboat 


The golden era of showboating has 
long since passed, but at least one trav- 
eling showboat still remains. Hiram Col- 
lege, 103-year-old liberal arts institution 
of Hiram, Ohio, the alma mater of 
James A. Garfield and Vachel Lindsay, 
has what it calls the only moving show- 
boat in the United States. For the last 
four years the “Majestic” has been trav- 
eling the Ohio River system from June 
12 to October 1, It is operated by the 
drama department of the college as a 
floating classroom for a_ college-credit 
course. The owner and captain is Tom 
J. Reynolds, a veteran of showboating 
days. The director of the 
Professor W. D. Mitchell. 

The “Majestic,” with a seating capac- 
ity of 425, was built in 1923 when there 
were fourteen ether such craft in opera- 


project is 


tion. It has survived the depression, wars 
and the development of other media of 
entertainment 


The “Majestic” plays to some fifty 


towns along the Ohio and _ tributary 


rivers, including East Liverpool, Ohio; 


Rochester, Pennsylvania; Sewickley, 


Pennsylvania; Allegheny River towns 
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and Pittsburgh. The twenty-six students 
enrolled this summer (fifteen men and 
eleven women), who comprise the crew, 
come from California, Illinois, Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey and Ohio. They 
range in age from eighteen to twenty- 
five, and not all plan theatre careers. 

All the twenty-six students are not on 
the boat at the same time. Eight of the 
permanent cast are on the “Majestic” 
for the entire four-month cruise. Eleven 
of the remainder are aboard from June 
12 to August 7 and the other seven from 
August 8 to October 1. The permanent 
members hold the executive jobs. 

The course aboard the “Majestic” 
offers no formal class periods or theo- 
retical training in theatre and the arts. 
No examinations are given. Class periods 
are around the clock—the full twenty- 
four hours of the day. The students 
“live” theatre. Their daily chores in- 
clude all the work involved in maintain- 
ing a traveling showboat theatre. 

The season opened with the all-time 
hit in melodrama, Lust, Lucre and 
Liquor, or Virtue Unbesmirched and six 
acts of vaudeville. Most melodramas 
boast at least one act of violence; this 
one has violence in almost every act. It 
runs the gamut from robbery to shooting 
to stabbing to rape. Alternating with 
this drama is the American classic Ten 
Nights in a Barroom and Brad Field’s 
new melodrama Innocents Imperiled. In 
traditional fashion the “Majestic’’ invites 
an audience that will properly hiss the 
villain and cheer the hero. 


Operation Arena 


The arena stage is gaining popularity 
daily, as many off-Broadway theatre 
groups and their audiences discover that 
it can provide good entertainment as 
well as imaginative theatre. One of the 
recent developments in the theatre is 


the formation of a new organization 


called the Arena Guild of America. Al- 
though it started in 1951 as merely a 
producing unit, it has become an organ- 
ization of and for arena theatres. Its 
membership now includes seventeen 
theatres. The Guild claims to have pro- 
vided 298 weeks of work for actors, as 
of June 1, during the past season. This 
figure does not include the four new 
member summer theatres operating now 

The Guild defines itself as an organ- 
ization of arena theatres by the theatres 
themselves for the development and 
acceptance of arena playing, with the 
theatres remaining autonomous. Its ad- 
visory board consists of the producers 
of cach member theatre and well-known 
persons of the theatre and the financial 
world interested in the decentralization 
of the living theatre. Its primary aim is 
to establish at least one arena theatre 
in every city of the country. Robert 
Garland is chairman of the board, and 
Irving Strouse is the managing director 
The Guild’s headquarters are located at 
236 West 55th Street, New York City 

The membership to date includes Sam 
McCulloch’s Memphis Arena Theatre ; 
Don Swann’s Baltimore Hilltop Theatre- 
in-the-Round; Wyatt Dickerson’s Caro- 
lina Circle Theatre in Myrtle Beach, 
South Carolina 
Circle Theatre, Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina; Bown Adams’ new Arena Farm 
Theatre in Greenwood Lake, New York; 
Irving Strouse’s Arena Guild, New York 
City; Blythewood Theatre, 
Chestertown, New York; Sawyer Falk’s 
Arena Players, Syracuse University; Rod 
Alexander’s Arena Group of Whitman 
College, Walla Walla, Washington; the 
Penn Valley Play Series, Narberth, 
Colonel Eben Henson's 
Playhouse, Cumberland Falls, 
Kentucky; Henson’s Pioneer Playhouse, 
Danville, Kentucky; Jonathan Dwight’s 
Quarterdeck Theatre, Atlantic City: Jay 


Carolina; Dickerson’s 


Hexagon 


Pennsylvania ; 


Pioneer 


The showboat “Majestic,” operated by the drama department. of Hiram 
College, Hiram, Ohio, stops for a performance in one of the towns along 


the Ohio and tributary rivers. 


Lurye’s Washington Playhouse, Duluth, 
Minnesota, which will open this fall; a 
new theatre in Cincinnati opening next 
year; a new Washington theatre oper 
ated by the Carolina Circle Theatre 
and another theatre located in a Ken- 
tucky state park. 


The Arena Guild’s services include a 
monthly newsletter reporting on the a 
tivities of members, salaries of actors, 
stars’ drawing power and general news 
of arena playing. The Guild has an 
extensive publicity service and also sup- 
plies member theatres with actors al- 
ready auditioned for thereby 
saving theatres time and expense. Its 


service includes blanket-buying of guest 


parts, 


stars, interchange of directors and actors, 
rental of plays and encouragement to 
playwrights. It also will supply play 
catalogues so that members can have 
access to good plays not already pub- 
lished at budget prices, and the cata- 
logues will include new shows accepted 


by the Guild’s new-play committe 


The Guild’s achievements, some of 
which date back to 1951 when it 


only a producing unit 


was 
include touring 
Home of the Brave in 1951 in churches 
and temples. The cast included Sid 
Armus, who graduated to the London 
company of South Pacific and was in 
Wish You Were Here. In 1952 Arena 
toured Rope, and out of this company 
emerged Jimmy Winslow, who this sum- 
mer is directing the Guild’s Carolina 
Circle Theatre in Myrtle Beach, South 
Carolina. The Memphis Arena Theatre, 
in operation since 1951, was in the red 
for its first year, but with Arena sup- 
port its 1952/1953 season showed a 
profit. The Baltimore Hilltop Theatre 
in-the-Round joined in 1953 
joyed five 


and en- 


successful weeks at the 


Belvedere Sheraton Hotel, where it pre- 
sented The Women with Magda Gabor, 
Edith Atwater, Paula Lawrence, Esther 
Ralston and Catherine Doucet, packaged 
by the Arena Guild 


Sidney Blackmer, one of the Guild's 


most enthusiastic members, advises all 


actors to work for the Arena Guild at 
smaller salaries to encourage the growth 


of arena theatres. Actors appearing with 
the Guild theatres this season also 
clude Ilka Chase, Robert Preston, 
Veronica Lake, Claire Luce, Maeda 
Gabor, Kay Francis, Sylvia Sydney and 


Luther Adler. New plays that were tried 


in 


out in Memphis and may come to Broad 


way this fall include Edwin Justin 
Mayer’s The Finishing Touch and Er- 


skine Caldwell’s Tragic Ground 


Two of the Guild’s newest projects ar 
sponsoring the Robert Garland Award 
for outstanding achievement in arena 
work and conducting a drive to raise 
funds for 


establishing more arena 


theatres. 
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Director Marie D. Miller (right) leads a rehearsal of the Jatoma Players 
on the lawn of their Alpena, Michigan home. 


Jatoma-in-the-Round 
The fifteen thousand 
Alpena, Michigan, 


summer 


inhabitants of 
were presented with 
in June, 1952 
The Jatoma Players came to this friendly 
resort town, 
establish a 


round 


a new theatre 


formerly a logging area, to 


permanent _ theatre-in-the- 


The theatre was not formed overnight. 
It developed after a half of 
theatre lovers 
in Ann Arbor, who were connected with 
the University of Michigan. The venture 
actually started in the 1951 
when Marie D. Miller, director of the 


University of Michigan Players, 
to two of her 


a year and 
careful planning by three 


spring of 
confided 


Jack Rice and 


Georgilas, her desire 


group, 
Antony to estab- 
lish a theatre in Backing was 
New York, 


Hollywood. The 


Alpena. 
from friends in 
Detroit and 
name 


Jack, 


secured 
theatre's 
letters of 
three pro- 
obtained use 


evolved from the first 
Tony and Marie, the 
ducers. Mrs. Miller then 
of the auditorium of Bingham Elemen- 
tary School, and the owner of the old 
Potter mansion (built in lumbering days) 
leased the building as living quarters for 
the troupe. 

The opening performance of Harvey 
was disappointing, with only ten people 
in the audience. But within a short time 
Alpena grew to know the company bet- 
ter and soon accepted it as an important 
cultural part of the community. 

The children of Alpena joined the 
newly-formed Jatoma Children’s Thea- 
tre, and several appeared as the Day 
children in the Jatoma Players’ produc- 
tion of Life With Father. The local 
radio station provided time each weck 
for previews of the company’s current 
play and interviews with members of the 
group. The Alpena News printed an 
editorial about the theatre, 
which immeasurably aided the box office. 
Alpena went all out for the 
Players. The 


increased five hundred per cent, and an 


enthusiastic 


Jatoma 
result was that audiences 


intimate relationship developed between 


theatre Thus the 


and community. twen- 


ty-two Jatoma Players have succeeded in 


changing Alpena’s 


recreational habits 


within the 


space of a single year. 


“Masterpieces” By the Half Dozen 
The stage directions of Kind Lady 
called for famous 


quently, 


paintings. Conse- 


Darwin Payne, a member of the 
Little Theatre group at Southern Illinois 
University, Carbondale, Illinois, supplied 
half a dozen within less than a week 
He re-created a Corot street scene, an 
early Cézanne landscape, an El Greco 
portrait and other paintings which deco- 


rated the set for the university’s pro- 


Kind Lady. The play was 
presented for a 


July 15. 


duction of 


four-night run on 


Hillbarn Takes Exception 


The Hillbarn Summer Theatre of San 
Mateo, California, claims that it must be 


an exception to the about 


June 
which decried the 
tendency of off-Broadway groups to fol- 
low Broadway 


strictures 
tributary theatre set forth in the 


issue of Theatre Arts, 


slavishly. This group 
1941 it has 
tryouts of 


proudly reports that since 


presented twelve 


plays, the 


original 
latest of which is Uncertain 
scheduled for August 28-30. It 
also states that it has produced unusual 


plays or 


Voyage, 
“unsafe” such as The 
Demi-Monde, The 
Pelléas and Méli- 


classics, 
Great Galeoto, The 
Man of Mode and 


sande. 


Pelican Players Carry On 

The Pelican Players of Panama City 
Beach, Florida, have the residents of that 
city to thank for making a third season 
possible, Director John Aldrich Newfield 
states that the local residents 
patrons of the theatre, 
$2,000 for its continuance. 
theatre 


became 
contributing 
This summer 
Newfield 
maintains that this type of intimate pres- 


operates in-the-round. 
entation makes untrained audiences more 
responsive to theatre than any other kind 
of staging. In August the group pre- 
sented Season in the Sun, Candida, The 


Male Animal and The Moon Is Blue. 
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Summer Change of Pace 


Terese Hayden spurned straw hat favorites 


in presenting a four-week play cycle at New York's Theatre de Lys 


HE SUMMER season did not deter one 
tae and adventurous producer from 
giving New York audiences a chance to 
see some rarely performed and unusual 
plays, a far cry from typical summer- 
weight fare. Terese Hayden reopened the 
charming apron stage of Theatre de Lys 
on June 9 with a series of four provoc- 
ative works. Maya, Simon Gantillon’s 
play, “a symbolic biography of a Mar- 
seilles prostitute,” introduced the four- 
week series and brought to the attention 
of the audience such established perform- 
ers as Helen Craig, Kay Medford, Sono 
Osato and Leo Penn, as well as some 
genuine new talent including Susan Stras- 
berg, daughter of Lee Strasberg, who 
made her professional debut in this play ; 
Bradford Dillman and Eva Stern. The 
critics were not too impressed with the 
play that the New York constabulary 
closed in 1928 after fifteen performances 
but praised some of the acting and Jean 
and Will Eckart’s setting. 

Percy MacKaye’s The Scarecrow fol- 
lowed. This allegorical story of “a new- 
born man fashioned from barrels, a 
broomstick, a mop, a corncob and a 
pumpkin” received a favorable notice 
from Brooks Atkinson of the New York 
Times, who likened it to romantic theatre 
of pure imagination, an entertaining play 
with a provocative theme. As a whole, 
however, the reviews were mixed. The 
critics praised Eli Wallach, Douglas Wat- 
son and Patricia Neal but differed on the 
value of the s« ript. 

Sheridan’s more familiar The School 
for Scandal was the third offering and 
also received mixed notices. The Littl 
Clay Cart, a Hindu drama about a cour- 
tesan, ended the series. 

Judged strictly by Broadway standards, 
the cycle came through with a split ver- 
dict. All the critics were impressed with a 
great deal of the acting—with emphasis 
on new talent—and the settings. But the 
consensus among audience and critics 
alike was that Miss Hayden had made a 
genuine contribution by offering — this 


theatrical change of pace. 
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Above: 

One of the hilarious scenes in 
Perey MacKaye’s The Scare- 
crow, second work of the cycle. 
Douglas Watson emerges from 
such inanimate objects as a 
corncob, a broomstick, a bar- 
rel, a mop and a pumpkin and 
surprises Kay Medford, por- 
traying Goody Rickby, by turn- 
ing human enough to attempt 
articulation of the word 
“mother.” 


Right: 

John Heldabrand (left) as Sir 
Peter Teazle and Patricia Neal 
as Lady Teazle in The School 
for Scandal. Here Sir Peter dis- 
covers to his dismay that his 
young wife from the country is 
just as extravagant as the other 
women of the town, 


Above: 

Susan Strasberg (left) as Fifine 
and Helen Craig as Bella in 
one of the most poignant 
scenes from Terese Hayden's 
production of Maya, presented 
at the Theatre de Lys in New 
York on June 9 for a one-week 
engagement. Fifine, symboliz- 
ing innocence, reveals her first 
love to Bella, the prostitute, 
who has been all women to 
all men. 


So 


fi 


) 


i 


al 
oo 


Left: 

Richard Waring as Charudatta, 
“a poor but honest merchant,” 
and Sono Osato as Vasantasena, 
the courtesan, in King Shud. 
raka’s The Little Clay Cart. 
which was presented June 30 
as the final play of the four- 
week series. 


Photographs by Alix Jeffry 
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new blood ... New Life... NEW SEASON 


continued from page 21 


because I thought it was quite likely 
I might never know another Vice- 
roy, and we had better accept his 
kind invitation. When, ten years 
later, I wrote my novel, it was sim- 
ply to write a story based on a well- 
known case which I have always 
considered a miscarriage of justice.” 

Also from England, but this time 
by way of France, will come a com- 
edy, Sailor's Delight, which Law- 
rence Langner, codirector of the 
Theatre Guild, has found time to 
adapt. Sailor’s Delight started out as 
an English play called Miranda by 
Peter Blackmore. It was also a 
British movie under the same title. 
Working from the English play, 
Constance Coline wrote a French 
comedy, La Duchesse d’Algues, 
which ran in Paris for two seasons. 
It was spotted there by Richard 
Myers who brought back the script 
and turned it over to Langner. As a 
result the comedy will be offered by 
the combined resources of Aldrich 
and Myers and the Theatre Guild. 


In another tandem arrangement, 
this time with John Wildberg, Ald- 
rich and Myers are planning a sec- 
ond import-——out of France by way 
of England this time: Dear Charles, 
Alan Melville’s adaptation of Marc- 
Gilbert Sauvajon’s Parisian success 
Les Enfants d’Edouard. 

Among the other probabilities 
from overseas are The Little Hut, 
Nancy Mitford’s adaptation of 
André Roussin’s play, in which 
Robert Morley starred in London ; 
an adaptation by Louis Kronen- 
berger of Jean Anouilh’s Colombe, 
in which Julie Harris would have a 
leading role; and Franz Spencer’s 
The Happy Ant Hill, which will 
mark the producing debut of a pair 
of theatrical lawyers, A. Joseph 
Tandet and Bernard Friedman. 

All this importing and opening 
of the gates to newcomers does not 
mean that the established Broad- 
way playwrights are being neglected. 

Probably the most farsighted play 
of the new season will be Norman 
Krasna’s Kind Sir. This comedy 
will star Mary Martin and Charles 
Boyer with Joshua Logan directing. 
It is scheduled to open November 4. 

F. Hugh Herbert and George Ax- 
elrod, will be back with more sam- 
ples of their product. Herbert's 
offering will be A Girl Can Tell. 
In this new one a mother relives 
through her daughter her own expe- 
riences as a young girl. Janet Blair 
will invade Broadway as both the 
mother and daughter. 
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Axelrod has been seized with the 
idea that it would be interesting to 
call a play Pffft, which is precisely 
what he has done, subtitling it—for 
the benefit of people accustomed to 
words—“The Heartwarming Chron- 
icle of a Happy Divorce.” 

“It is an unlove story,” Axelrod 
explains. “The man and woman in 
the play never should have married 
in the first place. The suspense in- 
volves the audience hoping they will 
not get back together again as they 
are tempted to do. The happy end- 
ing is that boy does not get girl.” 

Dorothy Parker and Arnaud d’Us- 
seau, have joined forces to create 
The Ladies of the Corridor, a serious 
play with a light touch—Miss Par- 
ker, of course—which focuses on 
the problem of aging unattached 
women who live in hotels. Edna 
Best and Betty Field are set for the 
two leading roles. 

George S. Kaufman has teamed 
up with newcomer Howard Teich- 
mann in writing a comedy called 
The Solid Gold Cadillac, in which 
Josephine Hull will appear as a 
little old lady who raises hell at the 
annual stockholders’ meeting of a 
large corporation by asserting her 
rights as a stockholder. Actually, 
Teichmann is no newcomer to the 
theatre. He started fifteen years ago 
in the Mercury Theatre and has 
since built a reputation as a radio 


and TV writer. 


John Patrick will be back this 
season with a play based on Vern 
Sneider’s novel, The Teahouse of 
the August Moon. “The play is 
nothing like the novel,” Patrick ad- 
mits, but “the novel was a won- 
derful springboard. I gave it to 
David Wayne, and he really did a 
flip on it.” 

Flipping at the top of the cast 
with Wayne will be John Forsythe. 

Howard Lindsay and_ Russell 
Crouse, who were supposed to be 
writing the book for a musical based 
on Cleveland Amory’s book, The 
Last Resorts, suddenly pulled a 
straight play out of their sleeves in 
its stead. This one is The Prescott 
Proposals and will boast Katherine 
Cornell as its star. 

A second-generation production 
team—David Aldrich, son of Rich- 
ard Aldrich, and Anna Wiman, 
daughter of Dwight Deere Wiman 

plan to take their first plunge as 
sponsors with a southern hillbilly 
drama by Howard Richardson and 
William Berney, Sodom, Tennessee. 
The authors will be remembered for 
their highly effective Dark of the 
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Moon. Background music for the 
new venture has been written by 
the Pulitzer Prize-winning composer, 
Lamar Stringfield. Richardson will 
also be represented by a second 
play, Madame Thirteen, written in 
collaboration with Hugh Fellows, 
which will mark the producing de- 
but of Liska March. 


Edwin Justus Mayer’s play, Sur- 
prise in My Pocket, appears set 
to reach Broadway this December. 
This play, which deals with the last 
six months in the life of Davy 
Crockett, was written in 1938, pub- 
lished as a book in 1941, tested 
Houston by Margo Jones that same 
year and subsequently bought for 
the screen by Paramount. It has 
taken the combined forces of Ed- 
ward Ludlum, L. Bayne Stanton 
and Ernestine Ruebell to finally 
bring it to New York. 


Samuel Taylor will be back this 
fall with Sabrina Fair, which will 
engage the talents of Barbara Bel 
Geddes and Joseph Cotten. 

Leon Ames is also returning to 
New York in The Paradise Ques- 
tion, a comedy by Richard Mai- 
baum and Walter Hart. Arlene 
Francis will make her first appear- 
ance behind the footlights in six 
years in a comedy by Rosemary 
Casey, Late Love. Ronald Alexan- 
der, who wrote the very successful 
Time Out for Ginger of the past 
season, has another one coming up 
called Angelica. Paul Stewart, best 
known as an actor, will be both co- 
producer and director of this effort. 


Edward Chodorov is scheduled to 
be represented by a serious discus- 
sion of men, women and their differ- 
ences, Oh Men! Oh Women! Sig- 
mund Miller, whose One Bright 
Day got favorable attention two 
seasons ago, has hopes of bringing 
in An Ancient Institution; and 
George Batson’s murder mystery 
Celia did so well at a tryout at New 
Hope, Pennsylvania, that it may 
end up on Broadway. 


Musicals, which have bulked large 
in producers’ preseason pipe dreams 
in recent seasons have dwindled to 
reasonable proportions this year. 

The season’s first new attraction, 
Anna Russell and Her Little Show, 
scheduled to arrive September 8 at 
the Vanderbilt Theatre following 
engagements in New Haven and 
Washington, D. C., will mark the 
Broadway debut of the English 
comedienne who up to now has con- 
fined her activities to the concert 
field. The producers are Eastman 
Boomer and Arthur Klein, who also 
is the director. 


The most fascinating item among 
the musical prospects is the possi- 
bility of a battle of the Orphei. Both 
Billy Rose and St. John Terrell are 
projecting productions of Offen- 
bach’s operetta, Orpheus in the 
Underworld. The Roseate version 
will have a new libretto by Ben 
Hecht, lyrics by E. Y. Harburg and 
the interpolation of works by Of- 
fenbach which were not in his orig- 
inal. Robert Rounseville is slated 
for the lead. Terrell’s Orpheus has 
a book and lyrics by the late Ring 
Lardner and was adapted by Ed- 
ward Eager. Sylvan Levin is rear- 
ranging the music. Terrell would 
prefer to give Orpheus in arena 
staging. Ralph Herbert and Jo 
Sullivan are the leads. 

The last score written by the late 
Sigmund Romberg will be heard in 
The Girl in Pink Tights, a musical 
comedy which has been written by 
Joseph Fields and Jerome Chodorov 
with lyrics by Leo Robin. 

John Murray Anderson has been 
threatening to produce another of 
his Almanac revues for years. Pos- 
sibly his appetite has been whetted 
by the success of New Faces of 1952, 
which he staged for Leonard Sill- 
man, so this fall an Almanac is 
going to open for sure. The cast 
will include Hermione Gingold, the 
English comedienne ; Billy de Wolfe ; 
Orson Bean; Harry Belafonte and 
Carleton Carpenter. Sketches have 
been contributed by George (Pffft) 
Axelrod, Mary (Harvey) Chase, 
Jean Kerr and others. 

Another musical work is Devil’s 
Hornpipe, which Maxwell Anderson 
and Rouben Mamoulian have been 
puttering with for several years. It 
is eh route this autumn with music 
by Allie Wrubel. 

The musical stage is also due to 
be decorated by Irra Petina who 
will star in Can You Dance? This 
one has a book by the late William 
Anthony McGuire, music by Fred- 
erico Valerio and lyrics by Elizabeth 
Miele. Betty and Jane Kane will 
head the merrymakers in an affair 
called The Great Caress—book by 
Anita Loos, lyrics by Mack Gordon 
and music by Jule Stone, who will 
also produce it. 

What, no revivals? 

Well, there’s José Ferrer’s prom- 
ise of Molnar’s The Swan. And 
there’s Ferrer’s City Center season. 
But this is a skimpy prospect for 
traditionalists. New blood seems to 
have the upper hand this season. 
It may well provide the venture- 
someness and vitality that can bring 
new life to the theatre. 
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Transvestite Gentlemen 
of Japan 


(continued from page 69) 


The consternation in feudal Japa- 
nese dramatic circles may well be 
imagined. Here were all the bud- 
ding playwrights with both highly 
successful and unperformed works 
featuring women in starring roles ; 
here was the Kabuki company itself 
unable to fill the demands of the 
clamoring public for lack of per- 
sonnel to fill the important female 
parts; and here was the property 
manager stuck with a large quan- 
tity of exquisite feminine attire. 

The problem was solved in true 
Japanese fashion: the best-looking 
men were assigned the female roles 

and in the solution of the prob- 
lem was created the professional 
oyama, or female impersonator. 
What began as an expedient meas- 
ure now exists as a fully recognized 
professional branch of Kabuki act- 
ing. Had the Japanese government 
been persuaded to reverse its deci- 
sion within a short time, we would 
undoubtedly find women still per- 
forming in Kabuki plays; but con- 
ditions have so changed over the 
past three hundred years that 
women would no longer be able to 
perform successfully or adequately. 

As in any other phase of Kabuki 
acting, the female impersonator ac- 
cepts his status in the company as a 
lifetime career. The present day 
oyama of great renown in Japanese 
theatrical circles are frequently able 
to trace their professional lineage 
back through several generations. 

The modern oyama takes his work 
seriously but still not as seriously as 
the oyama of the period preceding 
the Meiji Restoration of 1868. In 
the earlier days of female imper- 
sonation, these men literally took 
their work home with them. Not 
only were they women on stage, but 
off stage as well, They wore the 
kimono and obi and female hair- 
dress at home and at work, and in 
even their daily normal routines of 
living they were women in every 
respect except sex. 

The fledgling oyama is drilled 
incessantly in the intricacies of the 
kimono, the patterns of speech re- 
stricted to women, motions of the 
hands and the social accomplish- 
ments of well-bred women in Japan. 
The expert oyama will find his per- 
formance as a woman so accom- 
plished and precise that geisha, 
themselves professional entertainers 
schooled in the feminine arts of 
music, singing, dancing and conver- 
sation will attend in order to observe 
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the finer points of female deport- 
ment demonstrated by men who are 
frequently more feminine than real 
women. 

By the turn of the century, the 
rigid professional conduct of the 
female impersonator in maintaining 
his feminine role at all times was 
relaxed to permit a normal life off- 
stage. Shikaku Nakamura, an oyama 
specializing in roles requiring por- 
trayal of elderly women, is the per- 
fect example of the graying Jap- 
anese lady while on stage; in his 
private life, however, he would be 
indistinguishable from any other 
Japanese gentleman. 

The work of the oyama has be- 
come considerably more complex 
since women were first barred from 
the Kabuki stage, despite the fact 
that their personal life has been 
simplified. The dances have become 
more strenuous, and considerably 
more physical agility and forceful- 
ness of expression are expected in 
modern female roles than was the 
case three hundred years ago. Cos- 
tuming has also become more of a 
task. The kimono has been charac- 
terized as one of the most beautiful 
but impractical garments invented 
by man. 

After twenty or thirty years of 
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performing in female roles, an 
oyama may be granted the signal 
honor of assuming the stage name 
that his father carried before him 
The numeral following the names 
of certain well-established Kabuki 
actors signifies the number of times 
the name has passed on. 

Not a few oyama have achieved 
renown both in female and male 
roles. The ability to keep one’s stage 
sex straight when doubling as a man 
and a woman is of a high order, 
although many solve the problem by 
specializing in certain roles. 

The exacting standards and the 
numerous complex skills required of 
the female impersonator lead to a 
busy if not highly remunerative 
career. The successful oyama must 
be able to do all things expected 
of Japanese women, from singing 
and executing the intricate formal 
dances to playing musical instru- 
ments and dressing hair more ex- 
pertly than the most educated and 
highly trained woman in the audi- 
ence. So well do these men imper- 
sonate women on the stage that no 
element of the illusion created by 
the female costumes and motions is 
lost; and so expert is the deception 
on the Kabuki stage that women are 
not missed. 
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“The Skin of Our 
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Alfred Lunt as he 
appeared in ‘‘The 
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theatre memories will come alive as you browse through 
the nearly 2000 photographs of over 150 famous 
stars. You'll see all the “greats’”—from Maude Adams 
and the Barrymores to Lawrence Olivier and Tallulah 
Bankhead—in full page portraits, as well as in scenes 
from memorable plays. You see them grow from “‘un- 
knowns” to stars. In addition, there is a biographical 
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The late Gertrude 
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umes are beautifully bound; and soon grow into 
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Tea with Sean 
(continued from page 71) 


It is done properly. The cloth and 
napkins are crisp and starched. The 
country loaf is brown and heavy, no 
air to pollute its thick, wheaty fla- 
vor. The butter spreads easily. The 
jam is tangy and sticks to the roof 
of the mouth. The cookies, with 
pink and white faces, look like floral 
decorations. The teakettle, solid and 
homey, occupies the place of honor. 
Over it, not quite engulfing it, but 
almost, is the tea cozy. O’Casey sits 
at the head of the table, keen- 
witted, twinkling-eyed, in good 
form. 

The thing which the mind most 
recalls is the lack of pomposity, the 
simplicity, the humor. When Nial 
cuts everyone a slice except his fa- 
ther, the twinkle appears, the eye- 
brows ascend, the voice, normally 
lilting, becomes outraged—‘“‘Ah,” it 
says, heavily theatrical, “what you’ve 
done, why you've forgotten—the 
master.” Nial grins sheepishly and 
cuts a slice which his father takes 
up elaborately. 

Suddenly the tea cozy slips off for 
the fourth time. O’Casey struggles 
with it and then gives up. “It’s not 
quite the right size,” he explains, 
resigned, “‘it’s the one we use when 
we have fancy company. My daugh- 
ter made it. It’s lovely but a mite 
too small.” Shivaun jumps up, 
blushing. “We'll have the everyday 
one, if you don’t mind,” her father 
says and strips the kettle of its 
brightly decorated cozy, replacing it 
with the worn and _ comfortable 
looking garment his daughter brings 
him. In payment he gives her arm 
a loving squeeze, and her shy smile 
returns. 

Without warning, there is a small 
quick intake of breath, a slurp, and 
a pool of spilled milk appears on the 
starched cloth in front of the visiting 
child. She looks up, worry hurting 
the small features. O’Casey leans 
over. His voice is not cloying, but 
conversational. “Well,” he speaks 
directly to her, “that makes it a 
party... . I’ve never known a party 
yet where something wasn’t spilled 
on the table. . . . Now that you’ve 
done it, we won’t have to.” The 
child relaxes and laughingly agrees. 
Saved from guilt and embarrass- 
ment, she elaborates that since some- 
one had to spill something it was 
best that she did. O’Casey nods 
solemnly and to complete the ar- 
rangement offers her another cookie. 

The tea is strong and plentiful 
Che strong-textured bread-loaf be- 
comes a stump. The jampot level 
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sticks at half. O’Casey fills his pipe 
contentedly and relaxes on the 
couch. Breon puts a small cushion 
just above his father’s shoulder, and 
O’Casey rests his head as he puffs 
away and talks. . Tis madness 
to be a playwright. . . . First to get 
a manager to accept the play 

then the manager must find the 
money to put the play on. . . then 
a director must be found, then the 
right actors, for the wrong actors 
can ruin it all. ... It goes through 
so many hands . better to write 
novels and send them in through 
the mail and be done with it. 


ratt lamr 


All in the lilting light voice. But 
meant though. Meant 

Totnes, a lovely village, pictur- 
esque ? Yes, perhaps . . . but 
below the loveliness, the rot 
not only in Totnes but all over 

. the product of neglect and loss 
of hope. . . . Behind the picturesque, 
historical front, much misery, squa- 
lor. . . . He searches to the root, 
does not let the eye accept. 

England? Well, it’s America who’s 
the boss now. England has had 
great days and has seen the sun 
set. . . . New, vital lands are the 
ones to reckon with now. . . . Amer- 
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DAMON RUNYON 
MEMORIAL FUND 
THEATRE TICKETS 


HOTEL ASYOR, Broadway and 
44th St., New York 19, N.Y. 


Through the courtesy of the producers, front 
center orchestra seats of the following Broad- 
way shows have been made available to the 
fund at box office prices. All seats are allo- 
cated on a ‘best contribution” basis. Patrons 
allocated tickets will receive an order for the 
tickets and a receipt for the contribution 
Checks will be returned on the orders which 
cannot be filled. Please state number of 
dates 


BOX OFFICE PRICE OF TICKETS 


SAT. 
MAT. MAT. EVE. 


$4.20 $4.80 $1.20 

Cinerama 2.40 2.80 

Crucible 3.60 4.80* 

Dial M for Murder... 4.20 4,80 

3.60 4,80 
Guys and Dolls...... 3.60 
Haze: Flagg 4.20 
King and | 4.20 
Me and Juliet 4.20 
Misalliance ......... 2.40 
My 3 Angels 3.60 
3.60 
Porgy and Bess ..... 3.60 
Seven Year Itch 3.60 3.60 
South Pacific ....... 3.60 4.20 
Wish You Were Here. 4.20 4.80 
Wonderful Town .... 4.20 4.20 

"6.00 on weekends 


All tickets may be reserved by telephone, 
Plaza 7.7184, or by mail order. Patrons 
allocated tickets will receive an order 
and a contribution receipt. Checks for 
tickets and contributions will be returned 
on unfilled orders. On written applice- 
tions please state: 


(a) Number of tickets for selected show 
and choice of dates. 


(b) Enclose two checks payable to the 
Damon Runyon Memorial Fund—one 
for the price of the seat and one for 
Your contribution. 


Tickets to hit shows in Chicago may be 
obtained by calling SUPERIOR 7-7577. 


All funds contributed are allocated for 
cancer research in the leading institutions 
of the nation. 


Dan Parker, 
President 


Walter Winchell, 
Treasurer 


Leo Lindy, 
Vice Pres. 


Arthur Godfrey, 
Secretary 


ica, and Russia and the sleeping 
giant of China, just now getting 
up... the entire East for that 
matter... . And Ireland? Well, the 
talents leave Ireland to get any- 
where. 

He receives the Bulletin of the 
Atomic Scientists the possi- 
bilities of the atom for peace 
for doing away with man’s drudgery 
are enormous. He leans forward to 
emphasize his point. If only 
they will let it be for peace... . If 
only the tragedy of war is not 
visited again upon the world, what 
tomorrows there could be . . . rivers 
dammed, weather changed . . . the 
whole face of the earth altered for 
the betterment of the human race. 
. . . The cushion falls to the floor. 
He picks it up and replaces it, and 
there is silence as we contemplate 
the possible wonders and look at the 
blue smoke curling up in front of 
his face. 

His own work? Kermit Bloom- 
garden had an option. . . . Some 
man named Julian had one and 
visited him, too . . . with his wife, 
an actress, a good one he’s told. 
Production in Ireland of anything 
new? Not likely. . . . The church is 
afraid of true religion every- 
where. . . . A play of his was based 
upon the Bible. Absolutely 
Bible. . . . But showing the true 
brotherhood of man. . Church 
leaders were horrified, blasphemy. 
. . . But Bernard Shaw wrote back 
.. . Glad to see you’re giving them 
the authorized version. 

Shaw? A great man, of course, 
with inner meanings ignored in Eng- 
land . . . enjoyed uneasily some- 
times and seldom liked . . . disliked, 
in fact. (How will one talk of 
O’Casey in fifty years, if not in the 
same terms, lack of compromise, 
bitter driving honesty . . . and dis- 
like because of it.) 

And questions. . . . Questions 
about the Author’s League and the 
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Dramatists Guild. . . . Not abstract 
questions, but bread - and - butter 
queries . contracts, rate of pay. 

. The Radio Writers Guild 
strike. . . . O’Casey, the trade-union 
man, the pick-and-shovel playwright 

. a man to trust on a picket 
line. ... 

Television . how is it affect- 
ing writers? ... What are the 
younger writers writing about? .. . 
How is political repression of the 
arts affecting them? ... He has 
read a great deal about the Con- 
gressional investigating bodies. ; 
How do people in America feel 
about them? He himself has 
had a great deal to do with censor- 
ship of one sort or another and well 
understands the ultimate self-censor- 
ing effect these investigations may 
produce. . . . Therein lies a great 
danger. ... 

The talk pours on ... Boulder Dam 
and Picasso, the B.B.C. and modern 
novels, Gaelic and fashions in cloth- 
ing. The head moves on its cushion. 
The pipe jabs in emphasis. The 
voices bound back and forth. . . 
Suddenly, unaccountably, it is seen 
that shadows have darkened the 
corners of the room. The window is 
no longer a blaze of sun. Reluc- 
tantly, the realization comes. The 
visitors stir about uneasily and rise. 

O’Casey plants his brogans solidly 
on the floor, and his delicate frame 
pushes up. There are good-bys and 
thanks. The cloth on the table is 
soiled now. The cups and saucers 
stand carelessly about. The tea cozy, 
the homey useful one, is still on the 
kettle. 

Out to the side door again, this 
time with O’Casey. “Sean,” 
Breon calls to his father, “don’t 
catch a draft.” 


We go outside, stand in front of 
the garage. It is hard to leave, some- 
how. “Say hello for me to all the 
young writers,” O’Casey says, and 
we sense he feels pleased that we 
have come. There is the final warm 
handshake, and we walk down the 
path toward the street. Midway, we 
glance back. The tall, — slightly 
stooped figure is still there, pipe 
clenched between his teeth, a wisp 
of smoke linking him with the sky. 
He raises a hand, waves energetic- 
ally and calls out .. . “Good-by. .. . 
Come see me again sometime... .” 
We wave back, and he vanishes 
inside Tingrith. 

All the way back to the car we 
are silent and numb. To meet a 
legend and find it real. To speak to 
immortality and find it is a living 
incarnation of the best in man is not 
an unshocking thing. 
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The Screen's 
Third-Dimensional Roundup 
continued from page 73) 


directors more intent on exploit- 
ing audience fascination with nov- 
elty than on the enhancement of an 
art form. Advance publicity on one 
3-1) production stressed a scene in 
which a magician saws off a man’s 
head which then appears to roll 
right into the spectator’s lap. No one 
pretends that such stunts help raise 
the stature of the motion picture, 
but there is always the fond hope 
that they may fatten the box office. 


The basis of stereoscopy is the 
horizontal separation of our eyes, 
and 3-D photography does, nothing 
more than simulate two-eyed vision. 
At the camera two horizontally sep- 
arated lenses focus two slightly dif- 
ferent images of the same object on 
two films, each representing the 
vision of one eye. At the theatre the 
two films are projected simultane- 
ously and in strict synchronization. 
Polarized filters, corresponding to 
the ones worn by the audience as 
glasses, are used to create the third- 
dimensional illusion. 


With the exception of Warner 
Brothers, all the other studios are 
proceeding cautiously with the pro- 
duction of 3-D pictures largely be- 
cause they are still not certain at 
what point audience fascination 
with the novelty might fade and be 
replaced with annoyance over the 
need for wearing the special glasses. 
While research has been going on 
for years all over the world, no 
known, practical system exists for 
projecting a stereoscopic picture 
without glasses. 


It is in the wide-screen field that 
most progress has been made to 
date. The excitement started with 
Cinerama, which uses a deep-curve 
screen of vast dimensions and 
through peripheral vision (the abil- 
ity to see things out of the sides of 
our eyes) creates a distinct illusion 
of depth. As in all of the other 
wide-screen systems, no glasses are 
required. Still the most effective of 
the new processes, Cinerama in its 
present stage of development is also 
extremely unwieldy in both produc- 
tion and exhibition. A_ three-lens 
camera photographs the image on 
three separate strips of film. At the 
theatre three projectors running in 
synchronization focus on the pano- 
ramic screen, each covering a sec- 
tion of it. It costs approximately 
$100,000 to equip a theatre for this 
method at present. This, plus the 
need for structural changes, rules 
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out Cinerama as a practical system 
for all but a comparatively few 
houses in the country. Of course, 
improvements are still being made, 
and Cinerama may yet emerge as a 
single-projector process. 

CinemaScope, developed by 20th 
Century-Fox, is a sort of junior ver- 
sion of Cinerama and in its own 
right perhaps the most radical and 
most interesting of the generally 
applicable wide-screen systems. 

CinemaScope uses only a single 
lens at the camera. It is the inven- 
tion of Professor Henri Chretien, a 
Frenchman, and was on the market 
for many years before Spyros P. 
Skouras, president of 20th Century- 
Fox, picked it up last year and de- 
cided to gamble his company’s entire 
future on it. Now all the studio's 
films are being photographed in the 
process. 

Reverting to experiments of many 
years ago, Todd’s Todd-AO system 
uses sixty-five-millimeter film to 
cover the wide screen. Todd, once 
a moving factor in Cinerama, had 
a hand in bringing Todd-AO into 
the practical stage, and those who 
have seen the process at work say 
it carries a tremendous potential. 


‘adith Elie 


With Fox completely sold on 
CinemaScope, the rest of the studios 
are gradually coming around to the 
CinemaScope view, but they are 
also experimenting with their own 
wide-screen systems. Warner Broth- 
ers, for example, has announced 
that it has evolved its own system 
called WarnerSuperScope. Some stu- 
dios more than others are mindful 
of the need to amortize the vast 
unreleased backlog of movies made 
long before Hollywood caught the 
3-D bug. Estimates have put the 
value of this unreleased product at 
around $300,000,000. Consequently, 
there is a tendency to change the 
shape of the screen only enough to 
make’ it different and yet keep it 
within a size that permits a standard 
film to be blown up to the new 
proportions. 


Since all of the proposed screen 
dimensions sacrifice height for width, 
and Hollywood normally photo- 
graphs its pictures in a 3:4 ratio, it 
shouldn’t surprise anyone to see the 
heads or feet of his favorite stars 
occasionally trimmed off on the 
screen when the “enlargement” tech- 
nique is applied. 

While Hollywood today is still 
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preoccupied with the involved tech- 
nical problems brought on by these 
innovations, the studios are begin- 
ning to give more than passing 
thought to changing production 
techniques and requirements. 


The wide screen with its mag- 
nified effects and emotional impact 
will force an improvement in the 
level of film performances. In es- 
sence the motion picture will be 
brought closer to the action of the 
stage, with its fluid continuity un- 
broken by endless retakes. Obvi- 
ously, this will demand a higher 
degree of ability from the actors 
who have to be able to carry 
through an entire scene lasting per- 
haps one or two minutes. 

This view is forcefully expounded 
by M-G-M producer John House- 
man, who holds that with the adop- 
tion of the wider screen Hollywood 
will be sorely in need of people with 
theatrical values. In fact, he sees 
the Broadway stage coming to the 
aid of its celluloid competitor until 
movie actors and directors have 
mastered the new approach to film- 
ing. Houseman stresses that direc- 
tors have an additional burden, 
since the wide screen must be filled 
with extras who ordinarily would 
be out of view but who now must 
be used to fill in the picture. 

But even as Hollywood moves 
headlong toward the panoramic 
view and increasingly combines it 
with the 3-D effect, there are some 
who warn against stressing width at 
the expense of height. Here is 
George Stevens on that subject: 
“The question is whether you want 
a system of photography that pic- 
tures a boa constrictor to better 
advantage than a man. Man and 
man’s aspirations go upward. A 
screen is no larger than its smallest 
dimension. If you can’t show people 
and structures upright and in their 
proper perspective, you have _re- 
duced the usefulness of the screen, 
not enlarged it.” 

Hollywood is now paying the 
price of two decades of technical 
stagnation when the status quo was 
considered best because it was saf- 
est. The studios are gambling mil- 
lions in a “revolution” which, while 
it may involve sweeping changes in 
the physical manner of film presen- 
tation, really adds very little to the 
growth of an art too long hidebound 
by conventions. In the long run 
when the large-screen spectacle has 
begun to pall on the audience, it 
will be the progress in the maturing 
of the art alone that will determine 
the fate of the movies. 
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The Drum-Beaters of Broadway 
(continued from page 80) 


Joe has either a show that he 
can’t hope to sell to the public or a 
show that he doesn’t even need to 
sell. That is his unique frustration, 
for in these days there is almost 
never such a thing as a moderate 
success. Unfortunately, shows are 
either flops or hits, and it is seldom 
that a strong publicity campaign can 
make much difference. If Joe’s show 
is a flop, he puts on a brave face 
and does his best to get as many 
mentions, photos and feature stories 
in the dailies as possible. 


If Joe’s show is really bad, he may 
even be required to dig up a gratis 
audience for it. There is a sad and 
true story about two flops that 
opened on Broadway within a few 
days of each other. Press agent for 
the first show, which we shall call 
Lily’s Great Love, managed to ar- 
range a free theatre party of 150 
nurses from Presbyterian Medical 
Center. Press agent of the second 
show, which we shall call Herbert’s 
Hateful Romance, happened to be 
mooning about 45th Street when the 
vanguard of the nurse brigade bore 
down on him and asked if he could 
direct them to the Royale Theatre. 
He said he certainly could, waking 
suddenly to the opportunity of a 
lifetime. He led them directly across 
the street to the Music Box Theatre 
and passed them all through to his 
own show. Presumably everyone had 
a fine time except the press agent 
for Lily’s Great Love, who found it 
difficult explaining to his producer 
why there were only scventeen per- 
sons in the house that night. 


But let’s suppose that Joe Duddy’s 
show is a hit. Then he knows he’s 
going to eat well this year and 
maybe next year too. Editors will 
come to him for stories. People will 
buy Aim drinks at Sardi’s. Even the 
producer will slap him on the back 
at parties and say, “By God, old Joe 
here did a fantastic job! He’s the 
guy whose name should really be up 
in lights!” 

And Joe’s expense account will 
be a lot more comfortable too. Con- 
trary to general belief, a Broadway 
press agent does not have limitless 
amounts of cash to fling about. 
Every dollar he spends shows up on 
the statements that are issued to the 
show’s backers. According to one 
old hand: “If you want to reform a 
thief, just put him on an expense 
account. No matter how much he 
swindles on the figures, he’s bound 
to end up losing money!” The fact 
is that Joe Duddy frequently gets 
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into situations where he is forced to 
take the bill for outrageous shin- 
digs—affairs that he doesn’t dare 
charge off on his account. So he 
generally enters a reasonable figure, 
makes the rest up out of his own 
pocket and tries by hook or crook to 
get even by adding a dollar here 
and there over a long period of 
time. 


Veteran Charlie Washburn, a 
famed show agent, likes to tell about 
the time he was on tour with the 
Lunts and got trapped into paying 
a $150 night club bill in Pittsburgh. 
Next day he scratched his head and 
decided to get part of it back with 
the item: “Phoning country editors 
. . » $75.” He deliberately avoided 
the company manager for some days 
after this, in mortal fear that he 
would raise the devil’s own fuss. But 
when eventually the manager caught 
him, he threw his arms about Char- 
lie and said, “What a beautiful idea 
that was! We’re selling out; keep 
calling those country guys 
town we hit!” 


every 


The one happy and horrible prob- 
lem that Joe faces with a smash is 
house seats. Everyone and his Uncle 
Fred seem to know that Joe controls 
a certain number of seats, and they 
make his life miserable by calling 
him all day long. Now, Joe has the 
prevailing agreement with the man- 
agement that allows him four pairs 
of seats for each performance. Two 
of these pairs he can give away if 
he has good reason to; they are 
intended for persons who have some 
definite business going to the thea- 
tre—newspaper and magazine peo- 
ple, out-of-town editors and anyone 
else who can supposedly do the 
show some good. The other two 
pairs Joe may sell (not for his own 
profit, of course) in the interest of 
good public relations. This covers a 
great deal of ground, right down to 
a friend of a friend of a city editor 
whose landlord would like a pair of 
tickets because it is the third anni- 
versary of his wife’s appendectomy. 

This is another black-ear period 
for Joe. He is on the telephone sev- 
eral hours a day trying to weed out 
the phonies and distribute eight 
seats a day among eighty reasonable 
aspirants. 


COMING... OCTOBER ISSUE 


Theatre Arts presents 
First Publication of the Revised 
Version of 


The Crucible 
by Arthur Miller 


What about Joe Duddy’s future 
in the theatre? Well, he can pretty 
well count on never getting rich as 
a press agent. Union “multiplicity” 
regulations fix it so that if he’s lucky 
enough to get two shows at a time, 
he has to hire an associate agent at 
a stiff price. If he gets three, the 
associate automatically gets a raise 
and if four, he must hire a second 
associate. 


On the other hand, if Joe is a 
good worker he’s not apt to go broke 
either, unless he turns producer. 

Joe Duddy, of course, is a com- 
posite agent. He bears no resem- 
blance whatever to any real agent 
living or dead. He couldn’t, because 
no two real agents resemble each 
other—they are strictly individual- 
ists. About the only safe generaliza- 
tion one could make is that the most 
successful act the most worried. 
Michel (Mike) Mok, a soft-spoken 
Dutchman, has the enviable chore 
of handling Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein shows. Mok scurries about with 
the air of an overworked country 
parson. He worries about everything 
under the sun—whether he left the 
door of his office unlocked and 
whether South Pacific will make 
money. He will stoutly deny that he 
worries at all. 

Another worrier is Karl Bernstein, 
veteran of a hundred big musicals 
and at present press agent for Feuer 
and Martin’s Guys and Dolls and 
Can-Can. Bernstein conducts his 
entire complicated business on the 
back of a used envelope, which he 
replaces religiously once a month. 
He engraves this scrap of paper 
with notes so small as to make the 
Lord’s - prayer-on - the - head-of-a-pin 
boys look like sign painters. It has 
been said that if he ever lost his cur- 
rent envelope, at least three Broad- 
way shows would have to 
overnight. Bernstein is also well 
known for his inability to remember 
the name of any show that he is not 
handling. ‘Thus we come by such 
gems as Dial “M” for Mother, 
Death of a Sailor and Finian’s Rain- 
coat. 

Richard Maney, the Dublin kew- 
pie doll, owns some of the best 
accounts in town and has gained 
almost as much personal publicity 
as he has managed to get for his 
shows. He is fond of writing high- 
class articles for the New York 
Times Sunday Magazine and en- 
joys the unique distinction of being 
part and parcel of one star’s stand- 
ard contract: Tallulah Bankhead 
always stipulates that whatever 
show she appears in must be han- 
dled by the genial Richard. Inci- 
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dentally, he is not a worrier. 

Leo Freedman, who guides the 
destinies of Leland Hayward pro- 
ductions, is a graduate of the old 
Shubert press department. A small, 
modest man in his. fifties, he is 
mainly remarkable for wearing a 
pair of glasses that he never looks 
through. 

William Fields, press agent for 
the Playwrights’ Company, is far 
and away the most courtly of the 
tribe. Tall, gaunt and handsomely 
gray, he would be a fitting emissary 
to the Court of St. James, knee 
breeches and all. Fields looks more 
like a historian than anything else, 
and he is in a way: he started out 
with Florenz Ziegfeld and can tell 
you the inside of many a great story. 

Nat Dorfman, who once handled 
George White's Scandals, has been 
the busiest press agent lately, boast- 
ing the Theatre. Guild account 
along with a number of others. No- 
body has been able to describe 
Dorfman, for he doesn’t stand still 
long enough. A more settled subject 
for our attention is Bill Doll, whose 
accounts range from Porgy and Bess 
to an embalmed whale called Mrs. 
Haroy. Doll is the best-natured of 
all agents and looks like a large, 
virile Teddy bear. Besides being one 


of the sharpest men in the business, 
he is also the most easily victimized. 
Panhandlers gravitate to him like 
ants to a lump of sugar. 

Then there are the Bobbsey 
Twins, Phyllis Perlman and Marian 
Byram, who have a fine windfall in 
Wonderful Town and The Seven 
Year Itch. Just two little girls trying 
to get along, and no editor who calls 
himself a man could resist their 
dulcet tones over the phone. They 
are matched by the Happiness Boys, 
John Toohey and Arthur Cantor, 
who work together in a joint office 
on 44th Street and are typical of the 
younger generation of agents. Too- 
hey, son of a famed press agent, is 
a towering proposition surmounted 
by a freckled face and red hair. He 
has moved out to Croton-on-the- 
Hudson to make a home for his 
brood. Cantor is a wide-eyed newly- 
wed who follows the suburban-home 
ads like a racing fan follows the 
past-performance charts. He’s well 
on his way to becoming a_ Joe 
Duddy. 

And there is “Frivolous Sol” Ja- 
cobson, the Henry Fonda of press 
agentry, who is so soft-spoken and 
modest about his shows that editors 
flock to reassure him that he’s got 
a hit on his hands. And they pub- 
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lish articles to prove it. Jacobson is 
crazy like the Little Foxes. 

No resumé could be complete 
without a mention of the terrible- 
tempered Mr. Friedman. Samuel. J. 
Friedman is an agent who impresses 
even other agents. He has never 
been known to complain of the 
weather or approve of anything else. 
When he stalks into Sardi’s the 
menus flutter off the tables in his 
wake. Friedman is a_ tremendous 
worker and the respecter of no 
man’s dignity. He’s so honest with 
you that it hurts. But he is a favor- 
ite with editors because when he 
promises an exclusive story on Laura 
Lovely, he will protect that story 
even if he has to prevent Laura 
from spilling it to another writer by 
shooting her down in cold blood. 
This is the kind of spirit that pub- 
lications like to see. 

And then, of course, there is Joe 
Duddy. But we’ve told you all about 
him. At the moment you read this 
sentence, he is pressing a telephone 
to his ear, trying to scrape up four 
seats for tonight for an out-of-town 
editor’s party. He has worked his 
way down to the scenic director and 
is entertaining thoughts of jumping 
from the window of his office and 
hoping he'll land on a critic. 
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known. The partial contents that follow give heart-warming tales, dear to young and old 
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: HAGGARD; 15 JONATHAN SWIFT; 16. WORLDS 
KIPLING. Complete novel, The Light That GREAT DETECTIVE rORIE 17. GILBERT AND 
led, and other stories 4 ballads, verses, SULLIVAN; 18. LONGFELLOW; 19. LAMBS TALES 
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5. IBSEN. A_ Doll's House, ieee. Hedda readers’ invoice for $1.89 as complete payment 
Gabler. Peer Gynt. and others for this volume, plus a few cents mailing charges, 
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ie t Sherlo« iY 
6. CONAN DOYLE. The best of Sher! k Holmes ful volumes on this amazing READERS’ OFFER. 
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